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Atraanism. *- 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
(Metaphynca & Logic Section} 

By 

P. N. Sbikivasacitari. 

{Pachaiyappa*e College, Madras) 

Metaphysics is the compfehensiro intellectual eSbrf to 
form ft theory of reality by the thinking together of jiU.tSe 
sides of experience 'and is the flelf-d)3C07ery of the •absolute 
ae the aadoclyiag sauKO of aii thmking and njaieri&l things. 
Owing to the coincidence of existence and value, it postulates 
a faith in the apprehension of reality in its ''integral wholeness 
and the appreciation of its values. Philosophic c^itici^m■ is an 
immanent criterion of reality based on logical atahiUty anci 
the will to truth. It is thus a synthetic unity of the metho- 
.w dology of Science with its passion for disinfsrestedness and 
the spiritual effort for the conservation' of all infrinsio •values,. 
Tho 6tirriag,probIems of the “philosophy^ of to-day”' or "con- 
temiwrary philosophy" are the lo^^^p^blaas. Eastern 
as well as Western. The immortal formulation of the Upa- 
nishads “What is that by knowing which everything else is 
known f' is echoed in the eamanvaya method of the-^ Vedanta 
Sutras and the synoptic view of Plato. I'he philosophy 'of , 
Atmanism follows the great tradition of absolutism and 'is * 
based on the following fundamental truths i— 

1. Reality is realisable. To ask ultimate questions and „ 
elicit answers for them is the vitalizing principle of thoaght-^" 
thought not as discursive thinking nor^pure act, but as' 
purified, atmanised consciousness can break through, the* 
confines of ^niteness sad intatb the infinite. ' T 
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2. AsXiriatotle says, there is aothing in the end which 
was not present in kind in the beginning. What is enfolded 
as a possibility in the absolate is unfolded as an actuality. 

S. "It takes the whole reality to elicit the whole mind.” — 
Plato. The whole self can know the whole reality. As the 
Veda puts it, the ground of existence is the goal of experience ; 
the object of Brahmajijfiisa is na cha punaravartalt. 
The whole of metaphyaie-j is the hope of religion. The 
principle of comprehenaireness which is the eritsrioa of 
philosophic criticism domaods that reality should be meta- 
physically satisfactory and spintually satisfying, and it thus 
repuire3> ^nthetio effort and a sjnc^tic vision. ^ a review 
and criticism of the fundamental categories of reality which 
are now employed by naturalism, vitalism, phenomenalism, 
personalism and theology, philosophy discovers the Atman 
as the all'pervasive unity and self-explanation of the forms 
or kingdoms of experience It is the endeavour of the 
'^Atmanistic philosophy to examine" the validity and value of 
these concepts by the method of negation by fulfilment, and 
reveal the ihformiag priociple which is their foundation and 
'fruition. •. * _ 

THE METAPH/sIOAT. PROBLEM OF MATPER. 

^The Bclentific attempt at the systematic connection of 
-particulars is roofed in the deterministic postulate of the 
* reign of causal law, and, when it brings out all its quantitative 
implications, it becomes a materialistic m^aphysic. The 
^scientist with a synoptic new thus becomes a scientific 
metaphysician WhenLawis asserts that in the new era of 
science, naan and the world £re explained by an all-embracing 
sy^etn, he forgets that a science which co-ordinates the sciences 
is really a philosophy. Matter refers (1) to sense-objects, 
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(2) perceptual objects, (3) Bdentific objects, and ^ 4 ) the 
known substratum that causes sensations in ite mind 


a mechanical way. It is this fourth riew of the material 
reality that is really physical philosophy or the philosophy of 
the Charvakas, which insists on' the priority of matter to 
mind and regards consciousness as a merely incidental 
phosphorescence, as Ward pnts it. As the liver Sggi-etes hile 
the brain secretes consciousness Laplace said to 1^'apoleon that 
the physicist in his nebular theory has no need for the 
hypothesis of God. The spiritual is the epi-pheimmenal and 


is a superfluity. Matter is the, mother of the Universe and 
is the promise and potency of life. Mechanistic biology gives 
a physico-chemical interpretation of life and mechanistic 
jj^cholo^ traces the phenomenon of conscioug behaviour 
to physical and physiological conditions. 


It is said that we now know too much about matter to be 
any longer materialists. The materialistic theory’ ig the 
result of the scientific methodology of selection and abstraction 
In the interest of exactitude the scientist restricts the subject- 
matter. T he theory of m a tter os the cause of se pse-data. of 
space^tlme without consciousness, is merely th a resalt of 
hypostatising an abstraction. Matter as tbe unthinking 
mother of the world is unthinkable, ' As Eddington says, 
matter of the physicist is a <^cle like the housg that Jack 
built. Smuts thinks that the make-up of mattej. should bo 
explained as an inner activity holistically and not arith- 
metically as a whole of parts. It is the abstract intelligence 
that axpiflins the physical world as a closed systepj Q^d fails 
to explain creative eEBciency and the reality of moral and 
spiritual life The mechanistic theory of the visible and the"^ 
tangible world as an aggregation of atoms and electrical 
constellation is said to refer only to conceptual crjnatmctions 
and not real entities. It is true that matter can b^ weighed ; 
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bat, &3 Joad asks, who can weigh the inspiration that produced 
a Shellejan IjTric ? 

Naturalism, as a more refined typo of moterialism finds 
its most articulate expression in the scientific attitude, which 
protests against the anthropomorphic and animistic ways of 
interpreting reality, and is hostile to the theologisiog tendency 
of the mind which has faith in supernatural intervention. It 
interprets the more evolved in terms of the less evolved and 
explaii^ the self in terms of sensation, sensation in terms of 
cellular activity and cellalar activity in physico-chemical terms 
and thus traces the wisdom of a Socrates to the whirling of 
atoms. The tension in matter, according to Smuts, becomes 
tjia 

appetite in life, purposiveness of will, and finally, the ideals 
of hfe. The holistic activity starts with the dynamic crea- 
tivity of matter, and ends with the self as the lost term in the 
series. Scientific iotellectualism, as a still more refined form 
. of naturalism, seeks to avoid the risks of materialism by 
allying itself with agnosticism. In Spencer’s theory, naturalism 
ends in agnosticism and its antinomies, and agnosticism often 
leads to superstition. ’ " . 

In explaining the higher by the lower, the end by the 
ori^, naturaHsm puts the cart before the horse. As Smuts 
himself says, the naturalist wrongly infers the primacy of 
matter from its priority, and, in the name of simplicity, the 
concrete "Decomes s’uaSowy and ftie a'bs'crac'c 'oecomes real; the 
physical is the primary and the metaphysical secondary. The 
ficientifie understanding in ite excessive seal for objectivity 
has an aversion for the metapsjchieal. But, as Ward points 
out, we can never divest ourselves from our consciousness. In 
ignoring the work of thought, it presupposes thought. Natu- 
ralism deafe more with the mechanical cans© than with reason 
and It rules out teleology, denies moral freedom and banishes 
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Spiritual autonomy and its metaphysical meaning. i In seeking*! 
the object the scientist forgets the subject which is his own ‘'self, 
and his thinking is therefore only sectional. Naturalism, as a J 
method, is thus ship-wrecked on the rock of creative evolution 
and, as a philosophy, it mistakes the empirical for the transcen- 
dental. According to Jeans, the stream of knowledge is 
heading towards o non-mechanical reality and' the universe 
begins to look more like a great thought than a great 
machine. 

There is a third t}pe of physical philosophy represented | 
by Eddington, Einstein and Whitehead. As Muirhead remarks, 
mathematicians have not been for some time on speaking 
terms with metaphyaicians, but now^ there la an attempt at 
a searching criticism of the sclentihc pre-suppositions and the 
co-ordination of results. The fundamental postulates of 
science have become the problems of philosophy and the 
scientist has turned a metaphysician. "If science is not to 
degenerate into a medley of ad hoc hypotheses, it must become 
philosophical and enter on a thorough criticism . of its founda- 
tions’’. — Whitehead. A^rding to Northrop, Greek thought" 
as the pattern of all later thought gave a threefold solution 
of matter, — the mathematical, the physical and the functional. 
The mathematical lays stress on rationality, the physical i 
emphasises atomic motion and the functional, teleology. 
This triple movement is diacerrable m. out own time in the 
mathematical theory of Eddington, the physical theory of 
Einstein and the functional theory of Whitehead. Muirhead 
is glad that the concept of nature is now affiliated with the 
ideali stic philosophy. To Eddington, the world of space-time is 
a system of mathematical or logical relations, but a genuine 
law is transcendental and there ib something in us that has 
value for the eternal. But ns Eoernle says, metaph}Sic3 cannot 
be modelled on mathematics. In the words of G. D. Broad, 
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"It is a bad thing where a science and the philosophy of that 
science are mixed up.” 

Einstein’s physical theory of space-time or the four dimen- 
sional continuum denies the Newtonian view of the homogeneity 
and absoluteness of space and time, ivhich Kant regarded as 
final, and insists on the relativity of sprme-time. The structure 
of space time vanes with its contents The view of nature as a 
system of events in apacc-ttme related to the mmd has changed 
the orientation, hut it is on the borderland of relativism and 
subjectivism and tbe Jain philosopher may seek affinities 
between relativity and his theory of nayae or standpoints of 
knowledge. 

In his philosophy of oi^nic mechanism, Whitehead 
09 issiciicts aa objecffre theory acfepfei? to the scienttih rA?«r 
space-time as a system of changing relations and claims to bring 
together Descartes and Leibnitz. In hts philosophy of nature, 
he concludes, in a rather Newtonian way, that space time is 
more uniform or homalotdal than relative. His doctrine of 
organism as a systematic correlation of events in nature claims 
to free philosophy from materialistii^mechaaism with which 
science has so long saddled it. In interpreting events as unities, 
which are self identicol m change, actuality in terms of eternal 
patterns or forms, he leans towards the Platonic reality of the 
universal and intrinsic value. But there cannot be a self- 
complete philosophy of nature as perception of things 
pre-eupposes the existence of the percipient. 

Kb Broad points out, science 'nas an aversion tor the intru- 
sions of metaphysics, and, we may add, metaphysics has an 
aversion for the intrusions of science, but it utilises the method 
of science while rejecting its fractional views. The philo-^ 
Sophy of nature, as re-interpreted by Atmanism, insists on the 
reality of the world of space-time-causality as a fleeting flux 
of events and its relative externality to the finite self. The 
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self as the subject of experience and nature as the object of 
experience are distinguishable^ but not divisible. Nature 
serves as an environment or opportunity for, and not the 
cause of, the moulding or perfection of the self, and it is the 
Atman alone that sustains nature and is its driving power. 
A physical absolutism, as Mnirhead says, which sets up a 
physical thing in itself is an abstraction. While matter is | 
real, the materialist outlook which ide/itides the self with the j 
space-time series is false. 

“ The world of fact is not volataliscd, but has its palce in 
the scheme of values.” — Bosanquet. 

BIOLOGICAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Life has no mechanistic origin, but is $ui generis and is 
more comprehensive than matter. Bergson and Dnesch 
bring out the inadequacy of the materialist hypothesis by 
referring to the phenomena of mutation and metamorphosis. 
Life is not a physico-chemical mechanism but an autonomous 
whole which is the same in all its parts. Smuts thinks that 
life has an inner character of self-maintenance and self- 
multiplication. It is a controlling and cooperating inner 
activity and not an external determination of self-repeating 
parts. No laboratory can produce life. J. S. Haldane is led 
to the same idea that Ufe, as studied by physiology and biology, 
can alone explain the phenomena of self-maintenance and 
heredity. No mechanism can reproduce or maintain itself. 
When the biologist refers to the vital principle as the essence 
of reality, he becomes a biological philosopher or vitalist. 
Hiss Underbill selects Driescb/ Bergson and Eucken as the 
exponents of that theory. Driesch, in his philosophy of 
organism, applies it to the organic side of life, Bergson to the 
metaphysical side and Eucken to the spiritual. Driesch postu- 
lates a special imperceptible factor or agency, called entelechy, 
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midway between the physical and the psychical. It is a non- 
mechanical or unconscious soul hidden m all living beings, 
and is based on the logical view that there is more content in 

' the effect than in the cause But Hoernle criticises the 
theory of entelechy as too hypothoti«il a creature to command 
conviction. Needham observes that vitalism fills gaps in 
mechanistic descriptions like the mop-maker of Columbus who 
said "Where unknown, place terrors." The entelechy is an 
immaterial ghost which is neither body nor mind. As Haldane 
says, Driescb is wrong when he assumes that life can develop 
independently of the environment. Entelechy is thus a 
mystery, a deus ex mackvna. 

/ The vitalistic philosophy of Bergson starts with the distinc- 
tion detween intellect and* ihtmlibn. While the intellect in- 
fects time, apatialises and mechanises reality and makes 
sections of it, intuition seizes the whole of it as e'^au vital, 
The intellect is selective and practical as the instrument of 
action, but intuition is pare duration. Though life is con- 
fronted or loaded by matter, it enters into it and magnetises 
it. Keality is cot a repetition but a creative evolution having 
its own spontaneity and supernal value. But the view of the 
practical intellect and pure duration creates n dualism and 
ends in subjective idealism. When the idea of life is replaced 
by that of universal spirit, the vltalist becomes an absolutist 
and this thesis is worked out by Dr. Eadbakrisbnan in his 
Eeign of Religion in Contemporary Philosophy. 

The vitalism of Eucken is spiritualistic or activistic philo- 
sophy which emphasises spiritual vitality and the intuitions 
of experience. It insists on the primacy of spiritual life and 
evolution and is therefore opposed to naturalism and intellec- 
tualism. Life is more than logic, and evolution of spiritual 
life contains the assurance of its victory over nature. ITlti- 
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mately it lays stress on the mystic consciousness *fts^ £Kq^ fulfit-. 
ment and freedom of spiritual life and the vision of ^'holenessf'*^ 
is opposed to quietism. 

Biological philosophy is really no philosophy at all because 
it tries to expound the nature of ultimate reality by an 
empirical category. The idea that there is more content in 
the effect than in the causa savours of the naturalistic fallac y. 
^Msdom is more thin vital efiBciency or the vital impulse. 
As J. A. Thompson says, the biologist has to steer clear of 
the metaphysical Scylla of entelechy and dian vital and the 
matenahstic Gharyhdis. But as he himself speculates, biosis 
may be psycbo-biosis. 

PHENOMENAIffSai. 

Psychology, till now the child of philosophy, has, owing to 
its insistence on experimentation, emerged into an indepen* 
dent science — a ps_) chology "without self or consciousness,— and 
it is anxious to affiliate itself with the physico-chemical 
sciences and biology. And Broad emphatically says that it is 
a natural science and not philosophy. But psychology cannot 
he an annexe of physics and biology as consciousness is not a 
superaddition to life but is sui generis and more comprehen- 
sive than matter and life. ^The behaviourists explain aniihal 
behaviour psychically as sensori-motor and not centrally 
aroused and deny that mind is a vera causa ; but, as Hoemle 
observes, mind cannot be fitted into the context of nature. 

“ Purposiveness cannot be explained as a material response 
to stimuli — Joad. And McDougalls Hormic Psychology lays 
stress on purposivism as a corrective to behaviorism. The 
behaviourofa living organism is blmd as it does not exhibit 
any evidence of learning by experience Behaviourism is some- 
times criticised as only a ** muscle-twitch psychology ” which j 

3 
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relies more on ecvironmenfc than on endowment ; and Wood- J 
worth’s claim that it is a religion which can take the place j 
of Religion is not justifiab’e. Consciousness cannot 
explaine d as a mere agg regate of atoms or a by-product of 
the bodily process. To affirm that matter emerges frombraip, 
and that7 when it becomes conscious of iteglf, it glows mind 
is to ignore the pri macy of consciousness. In an article by J 
A. WenzI on Psychology in Philosophy To-Day and in 
The Contemporary Schools of Psychology by R. S. Wood- 
worth, the current psychological theories are classified. The 
old atomistic psychology which refers to the states of con- 
sciousness as a bundle of faculties or an aggregation of self- 
existent sensations in terms of association is not seriously 
maintained at present. It is now only academic psychology. 

I Kant exposed the futility of this a ^mistip and _a ssagis tioni8 t 
so^ol very much as Sankara did in the case of Buddhistic 
phenomenaliara. 'The s ensory psycholog y applying the method 
of experimentation studies the problems of light and colour, 
speech sounds, tonal theory and the world of touch. The 
psychology of thought, feeling and volition is described as 
uniform mental coordination. ••The e: ^8tentialisb who studies 
the sensory analysis and series forgets the self which is their 
real subject. '•Gestalt psycho logy revolts against associationiam 
based on analysis of atomic sensations and is concerned with 
perceptions and configurations which are more than the com- 
bination of parts. The organism is not .a sum of parts, but a 
complex unit. But this is also a form of materialism like the 
atomism which it seeks to oust and it is anxious to he an 
ally of behaviourism. ® psycho analysis is the exploration of 
the suppressed complexes imprisoned in the depths or the 
interior of the unconscious and the development of the con- 
scious from the unconscious. The libido or the sexual 
in'itinct together with the ego instinct is the dominating 
pleasure-principle of life, and the other impulses are evolved out 
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of it genetically. Moral and religions life can be traced to 
repressed infantile sexuality and oedipus complex. As H aldane 
truly obs erves, psycho-analysis is bad phys ics and bad physio- 
logy; Love is too sacred a thing for psycho-analysis and the 
theory of wish-fulfilment is only an instruction in nastiness 
a nd is retrograde. C. J. Jun g also condemns the theory of 
psycho-sex uality and the “incestuous cravin g for the mother ” 
as decide dly poisonous, and the sexual theory ^aa merel y figura- 
tive. This the ory has the effect of undermining the 
basis of moral respon sibility. The life of t h e sou) is no t the 
libido, a s th e libido is only the self soiled bv its false bodily 
feeling. Smuts truly remarks that psychologists have not 
stressed the subject of a general sensibility or senses communis 
I Tvhicb corresponds more or less to ania)}J:aravci in Indian 
thought, and that is the unique service of Kant to psychology 
I to discover this unifying function in the synthetic unity 
of apperception. Says load, mind hverflows th e_ brain. _i8_ 
c reative and_d ynamifl hra in ia _aeGordi ng to B ergson 

tbe organ of pant om ime. Eugene Osty, in Philosophy To- 
jDcty , ' refers to metapsychics as the phenomenology of the 
unknoAvn functions of intelligence or super-normal knowledge 
like the transference of thought iirom mind to mind and the 
fore-knowledge of our individual future. {The re is nn intra- # 
mental relation which implies tbe spatial and temporal exten-/ 
sion of the mind which official psychology has not yet recog-^ 
nised. The splendid speculation of Bergson which has revolu- 
tionised thoi^ht is reared on tbe slender foundation of the 
study of instinct. But if the infinite intelligence of man is 
developed by yoga, it’^uld c.xtcnd m spaw and time to other 
minds and become one with them in a universal psychic 
organism. Then metaphysics will shrink under metapsychics. 
The reality of inter-subjective intercourse does not eliminate 
the nature of the self as a centre of experience. ^Thg pheno-; 
menallstic theory of consciousness as a continuum without a 
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Icognising subject was developed in British empiricism and the 
/Buddhistic school. Bat Kant and .‘?ankom have conclusively 
I proved the futility of the phenomenal without the noumonal. 

PERSONALISM. 

X Metaphysical psychology or personology deals with the 
1 ultimate meaning of the mental lifo, the freedom of the will 
'\and personal immortality. Psychology without the self 
^is like playing Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark. 
The self is central to experience and is therefore a new 
, orientation of realityj It is not a mere assemblage of atoms 
or a chloay of sensations or a synthetic unity. It is not a 
freak of matter, but has its own spiritual flavour. The 
problem of the self is, as Smuts says, the great mystery of 
the universe. It is at present a **wide and wild no man’s 
land, an unexplored region and may in future bo the key> 
stone of all knowledge.” Science in its zeal for averaging 
and generalisation ignores the uniqueness of the self and its 
moral and spiritual values. As the body consciousness, it is 
an infinitesimal speck in the infinity of space-time, but 
spiritually it is the very image of the iofluite aud the eternal. 
Both naturalism and absolutism depersouahse and despiritualise 
the self and make it a series, and thus ignore its inner work. 
The law of variation and self-persistence which is a mystery can 
be explained only biographically and nob biologically, and then 
it would be the basis or pivot of a truer metaphysics. Smuts 
suggests the name ofpersonolo^ as more comprehensive than 
the term ch iracterology coined by Ward, but his view that 
personality is the last terra in the holistic series or a fresh 
emeigence of holism is entirely opposed to the idealistic view. 
Personalism and the humanistic sciences are concerned with 
the same problem. Humanist voluntarism, as Schiller says, 
should supersede absolutism and emphasise the dignity of 
human life. 
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I The self h the priua and pre-supposition of all hnowledgo 
' and is its own evidence. Its existence is proved not by 
physical evidence or metaphysical speculation but by direct 
intuitive experience based on what the mystics call introversion 
and self-naughting. Owing to its mistaken identity with 
mind-body^ the self suffers from the materialistic consciousness. 
But by the subjugation of the empirical self of sensibility or 
mind-body, the self realises its spiritual and transcendental 
nature or kaivalya, Evaloativa metaphysics insists on values 
that are intrinsic and eternal. As the image of eternity, the self 
thinks God’s thoughts after Him and seeks the logical, ethical 
and aesthetic valuesi Truth, goodness and beauty form the 
content of spiritual consciousness and are eternally conserved 
in its nature. Humanism is justified in its repudiation of 
naturalism, but its tendency to secularise and socialise 
spiritual life and balance the extremes in the Greek way is 
rooted in its distrust of the absolute value of soul-culture. 
These values have infinite worth which cannot be translated 
into mere workability. The self as the subject of experience 
is eternally distinct from nature which is the object of experi- 
ence and forms the environment for realising its infinite 
possibility The self his moral fireedom and can obtain sover- 
eignty by transcending the empirical and eliminating it. And 
this self-realisation is followed by self-satisfaction. Owing to 
its uniqueness and inner work it is not only immortal but 
also eternal. McDougall's theory of a belief in individual 
immortality is dismissed by Haldane as the animistic concep- 
tion of a soul separable from n material body. The theory 
of 80ul-8urvival "as a bloodless, fleshless thing" is against 
the bodily basis of consciousness and tbe animistic view. 
Likewise. Pringle-Pattison’s idea of conditional immortality 
fails to do justice to the eternal values of personality. Eternity 
is rooted in the temporal, but it is not endless duration. 
Ward's panpsychism as a realm of ends consisting of a 
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hierarchy of self acting and self realising individuals is a form 
ofmentalism Stern is wrong T?hen ho says that atoms and 
molecules are persons Tho sphere of the self is different 
from the world of nature Tho real problem of the self is the j 
reconciliation of the uniqueness of the 6mto self with inter 
subjective intercourse and tho umvorsalitj of the all self 
If tho self IS wlndo^\lcs^ then it cannot mirror the 
universe Though it has self direction it is not a 
self contamed monad Tho philosophy of Atmanism corrects 
the one sided views by its theory of an in dHellmg reality 
that IS the informing principle of matter and self and gives 
them suhstantiahty I hough the world of space-time cause 
emerges and the self subject to spacetime evolves and is m 
the making in an infimte senes the Atman is the absolute 
consciousness and indeterminate activity and freedom The 
Siute selt exists bat it ojnnetes the absolute aad freed from 
self idolatry and self-centred consciousness, it shifts the centre 
of reference Its being and blending with the absolute is a 
sacred mystery Fan p^chism, like monadism is a purely 
spiritualistic view of reality which starts with the bare life of 
the plant and ends with Brahma It is the self that contracts 
as a microbe and expands as a mahatma, owing to its moral 
freedom it can grow mto a God or sink into the vegetative and 
the sensitive world C J’s.npsychism ignores the philosophy ofi 
nature which insists on the externabty and eternity of the 
natural order Matter is external to the finite self hut not 
to the universal consciousness 


THEOLOGY 


Theology is a deduction from scnptural authority and is 
^therefore dogmatic compellmg and coercive It is the protest 


wh ch the behever makes against naturalism vital sm and 
intuitiomsm in the name of authoritarianism But the self ’ 
respect of thought has to pursue every tangle of thought to its 
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final unravelment.” (Whitehead, p. 266,) And the philosophy of ' 
religion has to mediate between these extremes and bring out 
the central truths of spiritual experience and it is not a com- 
promise like humanism, positivism and pragmatism. While 
rejecting the mythological as irrelevant, philosophic criticism 
accepts the foundational fects of the spiritual life. When 
Russell traces religion to fear and asks us to abandon its 
consolations, which are ideal and not actual, he fails to reach the 
heart of religion Freud’s* theory that religion is an illusion 
based on pan-sexualism is itself an illusion; in the name of 
culture it glorifies sex. Religion is not a subjective or social 
need which elevates fancy to the level of objective reality. 
James, in his immortal work on religious experience, has once*] 
for all established the case for a philosophy of religion by ’ 
refuting the dogmatism of medical materialists who attribute 
religion to physical and mental diseases, and by a systematic 
study of the genuine mystic experience of all countries. 
Positivism in its attempt to free science from religion has yet 
founded the religion of humanity. Likewise, meliorism, which 
insists on philanthropy, moulds religion entirely on a moralistic 
pattern. But ns James himself says, religion is a specific 
spiritual experience, which should not be evaluated by a non- 
religious standard, j^^ame s Ward and Dean Rashdall_ think of 
God as finite will and infinite goodness on tho ground that 
omnipotence and goodness cannot coexist. James believes in 
a kind of polytheism and pluralism, which has faith in a finite 
God and tho chance of salvation- Berst is mistaken in his view 
that the universe is fashioned causaiim ab extra and by an 
external Designer. 

Theism, as explained by Webb, repudiates this view and ' 
insists upon the absoluteness of tho ono personal God entering 
into personal relations with tho finite self. The absolutism of 
Bradley and Bosanquet recognises the self-contradictions of 
the finite-infinite life and regards tho theistic God as an 
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/ appearance of the absolute and a finite category. The absolute 
transcends and transforms within itself the opposition of good 
and evil and evil is finally absorbed in the whole But the 
absolute is not a sponge that endlessly auchs its own aelfhood 
f The philosophic agnosticism ofKjint, which was developed by 
‘ Hamilton and Mansel, culminated in that of Bradley and the 
only logical conclusion of the self-contradiction of relational 
thought is its abolition and not transcendence. Haldane thinks 
\ that spiritual unity ia the loss of individuaUty. Pnngle Pattison 
' is more or less on the fence or a razor-edge balance between 
personaUsm and absolutism, when he says that the finite 
self is not an element but a member of the absolute which is 
the ground of being and the whole of value. , It has not, as 
Bosanqueb says, formal distinctness or unique Realisation which 
contributes to the absolute but is a separate centre of experience 
and religion is a two-sided affair. Bosanquet’s principle of 
totality does not contain the idea of self at all, as the world is 
dissolved in a collection of qualities. Values alone survive in 
the absolute, but not persons. But the absolute is 
circumference without centre, and its appearances should be 
saved, as insisted on by Hoernle. Dean Inge, therefore, protests I 
against the idea of absorption in the absolute, and insists on 
personality as the home of all values, as conservation belongs 
Only to the time-series. Professor Royce recognises the value 
of individualism and rejects the idea of re-blending and 
absorption, \To Webb and Sir Henry Jones, religion is not a ' 
foot-note to philosophy, but the presonal God of religion is the 
absolute of metaphysics.^, The historic theory, that God works; 
out his increasing purpose with our help, takes away from the 
freedom of the absolute, j The Atmanistic theory saves the 
finite existent, hut destroys its externality. The absolute ^ 
Atman pulsates through the fimte and vivifies it without ' 
being infected by finiteness and its imperfections, and when 
it realises that it is an organ of the absolute, the self remains 
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•without selfishness and is immersed in the a-acinda of the 
itman, Hoernle is anxions to save the appearances and the 
sa'ving experience is the eternal gift of the universal to the 
universe. 

The accounts of the origin of the universe are confiicting 
and have no finality. Smuts* holistic evolution is opposed 
to materialism, monadism and absolutism and is a Vera causa 
implying creativeness and novelty. The universe is not the 
explication or unfolding of implicit content but is the record 
of the whole-mating activity in its progressive development. 
It starts as realism and ends ns idealism and both are at the 
heart of things. Matter is an inn^r activity which is not 
additive but creative and the mother of the universe, and the 
holistic progression is exhibited in tbe following scale : — 

The physical reality •which is a mechanical togetherness of 
self-repeating things externally related, Organic unity.involv- 
ing inner coordination and selective activity. The emergence 
of consciousness as a new synthetic activity. 

The self is the apex of the holistic universe though it is only 
a recent arrival. Here holism is not only creative but also 
self-creative. Wholeness thus starts ■with the small centres and 
ends with the self or the all-whole. The absolute of meta- 
physics is not static but creative. It is a monism employ-'" 
“ing the immanent ideal, but it does not refer to a block 
universe, bat is progressive and pluralistic. It^is the emer- 
gence of the absolute values of personality. While Smuts 
thus recognises the existence of the main concepts of reality, 
ho does not, o'wing to his naturalistic bias, bring out the 
primacy of spiritual values and wholeness of tbe ■whole, which 
alone avoids the polar disparities of tho series. It is tho 
Xtman and not matter that has the promise and potency of 
perfection, and creativity and spirituality 13 tho actualiaing of 
the spiritual possibility of tho Atmait. Progress is in reality 
and not of reality. Tho universe is n()t a **\vKoTe-m5king blit 


5 
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soul-making or Atmaiiiaing process and though tho word ‘holy’ 
may have the same origin as the word 'whole', the idea of tho 
Holy which belongs to spiritual reality is absolutely different 
from the whole of space-time. The naturalistic view of 
emergence should be replaced by tho metaphysical view of 
self unfolding and spontaneity. “The western idea of mobility— 
of a breathless career towards novelty — should he supplemented 
by the eastern idea of immobility.’’ The absolute Atman is 
the only explanation of the validity' and value of the concepts 
of matter, life, consciousness and self, and it alone satisfies the 
intellectual demand of comprehensiveness by recognising the 
values of metaphysics, ethics and aesthetics. Alexander’s 
theory of the deity as the goal of the evolutionary nisus, in 
which God as having the quality of deity is yob to be, is simply 
deification of space-time and making deity spatio-temporal, 
It is naturalistic fallacy to explain the umVerse os the 
hierarchy with space-time event at the bottom and deity at 
the apex. His theory, < as Dr. Radhakrishnan says, suffers 
from an anti-metaphysi^l bias. It is a mere tautology and 
’verbal sedative’, as it says that life and miud emerge because 
they emerge. The emergence of matter, life, mind, etc., is 
abrupt and unintelligible. Hoernle has no faith in the progrea- 
Bion os it may he beyond deity, and Haldane observes that 
Alexander produces the real ^TO^ld very much as a conjurer 
produces rabbits from a bat. Ho one worships space-time as 
the absolute and finds saving experiences in it; it is an 
unorthodox messianic hope expressed in modern thought. Lloyd 
Morgan has faith more in a finished value-frame as founda- 
tional to spiritual reality than in a space-time frame, but hia 
theory, as Broad points out, has the leaven of Alexander 
working in a, HuxleW meal. Space-time emergea from God 
and not God from' space-time. "Whitehead lays stress on 
immanence and creativity, but his God is only the primordial 
accident of the Absolute. But God cannot be both the 
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accident as well as its cause. Mr. W. T. Stace propounds a 
novel view that the universe is not the construction of a 
universal mind, but a colony of billions of human and pre- 
human minds which work ant-Uka through the seons, each 
making its own contrihution. 

Absolutism has the merit of explaining the lower by the 
higher. But the theory of the absolute unfolding itself by a 
dialectic or emanational process and the idea of the possible 
becoming the actual, in which the whole harmonises and 
transcends all discord, suffers from the defect of predicating 
imperfections to reality and making evil a necessity The 
theoiy of creationism has likewise failed to reconcile the good- 
ness of God with the reality of sin and unmerited suffering. 
Bow the one evolved into the many or bow the absolute 
divides itself into finite centres is ultimately inexplicable. 
The co-extsfcence of the ^lbsdIutc ‘and the self is a sacred 
mystery. Creative evolution rejects the idea of the cast-iron 
or block universe, but it is against ^Wwiew ex niMlo nihil Jit. 
Moral and religious consciousness requires us to throw the 
responsibility of contingency, contradiction and other imper- 
fections on the finite self rather than on the absolute, 
which is immanent in the finite without being infected by 
its imperfections. While the finite relies on the infinite 
Atman for its life, the infinite is self-related and perfect. 
Value is more important than genesis and to knovr the way up 
to the absolute is said to be more relevant to our moral and 
spifitnsi needs than to trace the iray dona from it. 

The absolute is the ground of existence and the goal of 
experience. This view recognises the world of existence and 
values ondthus reconcilesroalism and idealism from the point of 
view of relevancy and comprehensiveness. Every judgment, 
logical, ethical and aesthetic, ultimately refers to the v. hole of 
roahty. In an epistemological analysis of a perceptive judg- 
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ment like ‘‘This is a lotus'* there ate four factors ; the physical 
thcoiy refers to the things given in sense perception, physiology 
to tho neural process, psychology to the sensation and pan- 
logisEQ to reason. But neither realism, subjective idealism nor 
objective idealism can bndgo the gap or tho saltus in these 
sectional points of view. The ultimate unifying factor is tho 
inner atman or real reahty that alono gives a meamng to 
matter, life, sensation and self. And it is tho universal that 
underlies the particulars and gives them substantiality. Like- 
wise in an ethical judgment, the ultimate self is not the body or 
life or reason or the finite self but the inner controller of all 
thinkers and things ; and this view offers the right perspective 
to hedonism, rationalism and eudaemonism. Divine possibility 
functions through moral frcediom. In tho aesthetic judgment 
also tho realistic, the rationalistio and the intuitional views of 
tho Beautiful find their adequacy in Atman as the transcenden- 
tally beautiful. Beauty is not on sea or land, nor is it in the 
self, but it is in the absolute which imparts beauty to nature 
and makes its togetherness Into a symphony and at the same 
time transcends it. Thus the logical, ethical and aesthetic 
values of Truth, Goodness and Beauty have a cosmic meaning 
and are ultimately housed in the absolute Atman. Atmaniam 
thus satisfies thedemands of metaphysics for unifying experience, 
the ethical need of the summtim bonum and the aesthetic as- 
piration for absolute beauty and bliss. The absolute Atman is 
thus the only self-explanation of tho validity and value of the 
concepts of matter, life, consciousness and self, and it alone 
satisfies tho intellectual demands of comprehensiveness by 
recognising the equal values of metaphysics, ethics and 
aesthetics and it is no disaster to philosophy to pay these 
metaphysical compliments to the absolute. 

The absolute Atman alone explains the subject-object 
relation and the pluralistic experience. While extreme pluralism 
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maists on the manyness and the unrelatedness of the elements 
of reality and explains away its unity, monism relies on the 
self-identity of reality and the absoluteness of the one, and 
dismisses the world as an illusion. But Bosanquet observes 
in another context, there can be no unity without 
the universe or the universe without unity, and Atmaniam 
recogm’ses the claims of both and offers the true perspective. 
They are the* ultimate facts or factors of reality and 
neither can be resolved into the other and both are distincts 
and not opposites. The ever-changing physical world serves 
ta a suitable opportunity for the evolving self and 
the self seeks its own subject, the real reality, which 
environs and vivifies all things. As Broad says, the realist 
is unable to see the wood for the trees and the idealist 
the trees for the wood. In the words of Sorley» the monist, | 
is in truih the essentia! dualist and the downward way of the | 
monist is as uncertain and treacherous as the upward way of, 
the pluralist. But Atmanlsm, as a speculative philosophy, 
sees the pervading identity in the persisting facts. It is the 
absolute that is immanent in the finite, but tbo finite cannot 
exhaust its infinity, The reals of nature and self coexist as 
ultimate factors of reality and nature is external to the self but 
not to the in dwelling self which informs both and infuses 
them with reality. As the eternal is rooted in the* temporal, 
all development is in and not o/ reality. At the natorallstio 
level, the self becomes an off-shoot of matter ; when it rises 
to the spitituallevol, it realises its eternal nature by spiritual 
induction, and lastly, when it intuits the absolute, it is atma- 
nised, and attains its eternal bliss. The heart has its reasons, 
which the reason lcno\vs not, and intuition is not an irrational 
and fugitive feeling or any psychological state, but is the 
integral experience of reality, and is therefore the fulfilment 
of reason. Mysticism thus removes the breach between me- j 
taphy^ics and theology, We may modify- the statement of i 
6 
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Bmdley that metaphysics is the finding of bad reasons for ivbat ) 
e beliere on instinct, but to find these reasons is no less an 
instinct and say that the self with its instinct for the infinite 
intuits it m its absoluteness, and metaphysics is the finding of 
good reasons for this integral knowledge. Philosophy makes 
intuition intelligible and makes it the most articulate 
expression of experience. 


Thus all the views of reality ultimately converge in At- 
manism. The terra Atmanisra is preferred to the terms Holism, 
Organism, Harmonism and Absolutism. While Holism has a 
naturalistic bias, Organism a biolo^cal accent, Harmonism has 
an ethical flavour. The synoptic view is not synoptic enough, 
The words soul, spirit and self lack definiteness and ard not 
free from animistic and spiritualistic difficulties, .^tmanism 
is more comprehensive than any of these expressions. 
It recognises the relative positions and perspectives of 
the various theories but corrects their tendency to sectional 
thinking by using a ‘large scale map’ of reality. ^A.tman is 
.Jfianara, Satyam and Anandam. When metaphysics is based 
on science and mathematics, it illumines the intellect, but 
when it is allied to ethics it lays stress on ^vill and ite values, ’ 
and exalts life. In its aesthetic aspect, it is applied to art, and J 
insists on the appreciation of Beality ns the absolute Beauty. 
When it is the philosophy of mysticism and saving experience, 

^ it thinks of the eternal ecsta^ of the unity-consciousness. It 
is not a new spiritual adventure after the unattainable, but is 
tbe stability and safety in which aspiration is crowned with 
achievement. When the philosopher develops this Atma- 
Drsti, he sees all things in the self and the self in all things 
onder the form of eternity. 


As the self-Rctualisation of the cosmic possibility, the absolute 
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Atman realises its sportive spontaneity and, as the cosmio 
goal or hope, it is the homo of all values and its Ananda or 
saving love is fulfilled only when the whole senes of selves is 
atmanised. 



Indian Philosophy and the Present Situation 

By 

Prof. P.P.S. Sastri, B.A. (Oxon), M.A. 

{President, Indian Philosophy Section). 

I am indeed deeply obliged to the Executive Committee for 
bestowing this great honour on roe. As I have been called 
upon to deliver the address at a very short notice I am certain 
that of your indulgence for all the shortcomings in my address 
I shall have a good measure. His Highness The Maharaja 
truly remarked that all look to the Philosophers for the 
immediate solution of some of the more outstanding problems 
of tO'day, To*day we are happily in a position when 
it is no longer necessary to attempt any justiBcation for 
the study of Indian Philosophy In our Universities ; but we 
are yet far from having reached any satisfactory scheme where 
the study is correlated to other studies or, what is much more 
important, to the life of the student. It should be a truism to 
say that philosophy is an expression of wisdom that is not aca- 
demic but the product of fullness of experience. In the case of 
Indian philosophy in particular, speculation divorced from life 
and its needs is peculiarly unreal. And yet unfortunately 
we find that the study of Indian philosophy is still largely 
mechanical, a kind of observation of an archaic specimen, not 
an introduction to the waters of life-giving spring. That such 
a state of affairs exists is partly due to the dominance of 
Western notions of metaphysics as a peculiar intellectual 
game. That such a game can bo interesting, that it may have 
valuable reserves of its own, that if pursued to its very limits 
it may fulfil itself in a vision that is more vital— there is no 
gainsaying. But such a process is needless waste in the case 
of us, inheritors of the vastly different Indian tradition. As 
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the Hindu Scholiast vronld say, it is to infer from tKo foot- 
mark the existonco of the elephant soon with ono’a own eyes. 
If now wo turn from tho evil to its remedies, two considera- 
tions present themselyes straight away. One is that the 
systems — I do not mean merely tho recjognised schools— should 
ho stndied in the longuage in which they have been expounded. 
The other is that the study should be not merely of the dry 
bones of tho systems bub also of the flesh and blood which 
clothed them and continue to clothe them oven to-day in 
however emaciated a condition. The student of philosophy, 
a few years ago, presumably had a body of philosophic doctrines 
in his mind with littlo or no coordination either with his 
fuhcrrtad orthodox heheft or Cho more or less heterodox 
practices he had to adopt in social and oflScial life. If the 
position is tho same to-day too, when the study of Indian 
Philosophy in some part or other has become compnisory, tho 
state of affairs is really deplorable. What we try to learn is 
what our ancients said, not why they said it. We treat our 
seers as intellectual machines grinding out dogmas more or 
less true and fail to realise that they were human beings 
reacting in definite wajs to concrete situations, from the study 
of whose reactions we can derive profitable lessons for our 
present and future. Wo remembor the logic-chopping of tho 
NaiySyika, wo forget hia intense fervour for a personal God, 
the feeling of divine companionship that prompted an Udayana 
men to censure the deity for an alleged act of neglect. We 
remember tho interminable discussions of the MimSmsakaa 
over what element should be carried over to the vikrti rites 
and what should not, in what order animals are to be tied to 
the stake or are to be sacrificed ; we forget the soul-searching 
of an Appaya ■\\ho, with a revulsion not unlike that attributed 
to Asoka, foreswore tho religion of sacrifice because of the pain 
it involved and ^vas at last convinced only when he heard the 
divine voice assuring him in something like tho words of the 
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Gita that ho Tvas hut merely the Nimitta for the working out 
of tho proper dostimes of tbo souls of those gacnficcd. Wo 
remember that tho Acl^aitin begins and ends «ith a colourless 
Absolute which is bejond good and evil, whoso attainment can 
come by no external activity ; wo forget that this Brahman 
which IS no other than the soul of tho scokcr can bo realised 
only by him of purified intellect, tho purification iniolnng most 
rigorous and arduous oxorciso that can bo conceived of in any 
moral code. We remember that India is apparently tbo land 
of ascetics, of people \sho conveniently shirk the obligations of 
social hfe , we forget what qualifications were prescribed for 
asceticism by our law-givers, what stringent regulations they 
laid down for the maintenance and conduct of society in which 
alone life is possible for tho vast majority of the people. The 
externalism that characterised our study of Indian Histoij' 
sometime ago, consisting os it did in memorising tho names 
of battles, places and ruleie, is unfortunately characteristic 
of our study of Indian Philosophy to*day. Add to all these, 
there is tho very regrettable fact that the few who take up the 
study on more orthodox lines, — for example, the students who 
take an advanced course of Sanskiit in our TJnivorsities, fail 
to realise that tho horizon hos been widened, that the world 
of Vyavahfira has become wider and more closely knitted to- 
gether, that the cultural influonce of the West is a fact to be 
intelligently reckoned with and made use of ; they have little or 
no knowledge of Western speculation and have shown httle 
desire to profit themselves by the study of it. It is no wonder 
in these circumstances if the cultural contact of the East and 
the West has proved to be what Bradley would call “a marriage 
attempted without a modus vivend\'*. 

Our Philosophy Courses and our Sanskrit Courses then 
should be made to go together hand in hand, any distinction 
between them being based solely on the stress on the linguistio 
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or tho doctrinal side. Secondly, Indian Philosophy in tho 
Philosophy course should be taaghfc not as one among other 
subjects but as basic to tho study of other subjects. Thirdly, 
n student of Sanscrit should learn not merely one or more of 
the Indian Schools but some ono school of European 
Philosophy besides acquiring a general kno^\ lodge of its history. 
It is only such a correlated study that will lead to a revitalising 
of the philosophic current of onr country. 

Some point may perhaps be given to the above appaient 
platitudes by showing their application to some of our practical 
problems. Take, for instance, the sore question of Temple- 
entry, agitating the minds of our countrymen, great and small. 
One form in which tho question is most usually put is whether 
it can bo right to recognise certain persons to be Hindus and 
yet exclude them from Hindu forms of worship. Before such 
a contention can be accepted or rejected, it surely behoves us to 
enquire what is meant by Hinduism. One fact at least stands 
out clear — the universality of Karma and of Adhikara-Bheda. 
I am not aware personally of any Hindu system other than that 
of the CarvSka, if it can bo called Hindu, which does nob re- 
cogniso the working of the law of Karma. What does this tell 
us ? That every creature is bound in its due station because of 
its own acts in a previous life, that the iuevitable^conscquences 
of that life have to bo worked out in particular stations in this 
life through duties, obligations, enjoyments and sufferings 
incidental thereto. If then birth in a particular caste is 
determined by a previous life, if the disabilities of this parti- 
cular birth ore hut the necessary consequences of that life, 
how does it follow that the enforcement of the disabilities 
is contrary to the spirit of Hinduism ? It is again an undoubt- 
ed truth that while truth and goodness are unitary, not all 
truths are true for all nor all goods good for all- Tho acquisi- 
tion of fresh knowledge depends on the previous existence of a 
suitable apperceptive system. The acquisition of greater 
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Gita that ho was but merely the Nimitta for the 'working out 
of tbo proper destimes of tho souls of those sacrificed. Wo 
remember that the Advaitm begins and ends with a colourless 
Absolute which ia beyond good and evil, whoso attainment can 
come by no external activity ; we forgot that this Brahman 
which is no other than tho soul of the seeker can be realised 
only by him of purified intellect, tho purification involving most 
rigorous and arduous exorcise that can be conceived of in any 
moral code. We remember that India is apparently the land 
of ascetics, of people who conveniently shirk tho obligations of 
social hfe , we forget what qualifications were prescribed for 
asceticism by our law-givers, what stringent regulations they 
laid down for the maintenance and conduct of society in which 
alone life is possible for the vast majority of the people, The 
externalism that characterised our study of Indian History 
sometime ago, consisting os it did in memorising the names 
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to realise that the horizon has been widened, that the world 
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in these circumstances if the cultural contact of the East and 
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or tho doctrinal side. Secondly, Indian Philosophy in the 
Philosophy course should he taught not ns ono among other 
subjects but ns basic to tho study of other subjects. Thirdly, 
a student of Sanslcrit should learn not merely one or moio of 
the Indian Schools hut some ono school of European 
Philosophy besides acquiring a general knowledge of its history. 
It is only such a correlated study that will lend to a revitalising 
of the philosophic current of our country. 

Somo point may perhaps be given to the above nppaient 
platitudes by showing their application to some of our practical 
problems. Take, for instance, the sore question of Temple- 
entry, agitating the minds of our countrymen, great and small. 
One form in which tho question is most usually put is whether 
it can he right to recognise certain persons to be Hindus and 
yet exclude them from Hindu forms of worship Before such 
a contention can bo accepted or rejected, it surely behoves us to 
enquire what is meant by Hinduism. Ono fact at least stands 
out clear— the univer»ality of Karma and of Adhikara-Bheda. 
I am not awaro personally of any Hindu system other than that 
of the Carvoka, if it can bo called Hindu, which does not re- 
cognise the working of the law of Karma. What does this tell 
us ? That every creature is bound in its due station because of 
its own acts in a previous life, that the inevilable consequences 
of that life have to bo woiked out in particular stations in this 
life through duties, obligations, enjoyments and sufferings 
incidental thereto. If then birth in a particular caste is 
determined by a previous life, if the disabilities of this parti- 
cular birth are but the necessary consequences of that life, 
how does it follow that the enforcement of the disabilities 
is contrary to the spirit of Hinduism 7 It is again an undoubt- 
ed truth that while truth and goodness are unitary, not all 
truths are true for all nor all goods good for all. The acquisi- 
tion of fresh knowledge depends on the previous existence of a 
suitable apperceptive system. The acquisition of greater 
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moral worth depends upon moral sanctity already achieved. 
“To him that hath, to him shall bo given”. Is there then 
no helpful message which Hinduism can give. Is the voice of 
conservative orthodoxy also the final voice of Hinduism ? Not 
necessarily. Hinduism does 6.ay that the world from one 
point of view IS a prison and that lifo is prison-routino. Bub 
it does not require either tho prison or the routine to bo 
conducted in a manner that the moral conscience of tho ago 
would condemn as inhuman. So long as humanity is not por- 
fect| we shall always have jails and jailors. But they need not 
and do not continue in the same conditions of barbarous 
unsympathetic tyranny. If tho unfortunate brother who is 
born to greater disabilities can bo made to realise that his 
disabilities, such as they are, are due to his own past life— that 
is all that the law of Karma, conceived ns a moral force, need 
achieve. This being achieved, its task of purification is done. 
And it would bo unphilosophical to insist on a physical death 
and rebirth to mark his spiritual rebirth. sAdhikSlm again is 
not fixed for all time*. It is capable of growth, of education. 
To purify, sanctify and educate should bo our mission, not to 
dispense spiritual favours after tbo fashion of granting political 
franchise. And in this matter of Adhikara we have also to 
remember that it is not merely the depressed that are defective 
but also the conservatively orthodox. The former clamour 
mostly for they know not what and tbo latter mostly refuse 
they know not why. If we would be wise in dealing with 
both sections of the community, we should devise means which 
would alienate neither. Would it not bo better to create 
a new cult or to invent a deity than arbitrarily force the one 
into the society of the other. Such a synthetic reform is not 
Unknown to Hinduism. Have we not admitted even a Buddha, 
the greatest reformer of ancient India, into the Hindu pantheon 
and profited by.it by enlarging the scope of Hinduism and 
forcing Buddhism itself to seek refuge in fresh pastures under 
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other climes ? Should we not proceed by the time-honoured 
method of a synthetic growth, i^eldiag opposites into itself 
rather than by the arbitrary methods of referendum and 
democratic legislation t What shall it profit our depressed 
brethren if they enter our temples but depart from our hearts 7 
Surely Divine presence is more marked in the hand of human 
friendship than in the forbidden physical proximity to an 
image of atone and metal. Those of us who believe that these 
are our brethren truly in spiritual kinship, that these in spite 
of their birth have by Qod-given talent and by education 
acquired the competency to apprehened and worship the Most 
High in the very same ^7ay that we do, let us knit ourselves 
if we can into a closer society » lot na build now tomplos, devise 
now forma of worship, where brethren will really be brethren, 
where there will be no feeling either of condescension or of 
discomfort, whore the spirit of non-violence will really pevail 
because while good is done for those who ere worthy of it, 
the less good is left intact for those who comprehend that alone. 
And in this we have the high authority and noble example of 
Sri Safikara who distributes the emphasis equally on tradition as 
well as individual experience. For he says, "Scripture as well 
as experience are equally authoritative in the quest of ours*’. 
For his own guidance he was not found wanting in welcoming 
every one, even our depressed brother, into his fold. For he 
has said, "Be he the lowliest bora or the highest bora ; he 
shall indeed bo my preceptor.” If humanity has a birth-right 
wn4 a gtrtA, Vo t 2 a,Tmti*o be rlcitfuVeii ^yiWtcw.miX 

of it can be hastened and made less tortuous by efforts inspired 
with insight. And if philosophy is studied in correlation to 
practices as mentioned above, if fr&ctioaal thinking is not 
introduced even into the study that is meant to correct that 
mode of thinking, then we may find solutions for our problems 
by a mode of synthesis which while giving unto each part its 
due will yet quicken the evolution of the whole. 



The Growth of Ethics 
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In Greece, Ethics came after Philosophy ( m the sense of 
metaphysics ). Socr^ ea i7a3 practically the first to deal with 
ethical problems He made virtue identical with ( in the 
sense of following from) knowledge One who knows his interest 
or good IS hound to follow it, he argued. As a corollary from 
this tenet, he held that virtue co uld be taught If virtue is 
knowledge, vice must be tgnoniDce. But if vice is ignorance, 
you cannot blame or censure a bad roan. Immorality must 


accordingly be considered to be, in principle, the same as a 
physical malady. rPuniabraent with Socrates was only curative 


r deterrent, not retributiver^ 


The position of Plato is essentially the same as that of 
Socrates, though it is solidified by its being given a substantial 
metaphysical basis ^Socrates contented himself with proving 
the truth of the proposition, virtue is knowledge of the good.'^ 
He did not address himself to the question what exactly is the 


good of roan. 'That question was taken up by Plato J Now 
this is a met.aphy«ica] question. For, the good of man must 
he his being what he really should he, in relation to other 
things, as they really are. The enquiry about the good of 
man must therefore, bo prefaced by an enquiry as to what 
Reality is It is in this connection that Plato elaborated his 
Doctrine of Ideas, which culminated in the establishment of 
the Idea of the Good as the all-absorbing Reality. (Plato 
shows that the knowledge of the Idea of the Good rids Reality 
of all darkness, caused by ignorance, and dispels all false shows 
or appearances. One uho has achieved this knowledge is a 
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Philosopher and is both good and blessed, ) It is in this way 
that the good of man ia linked up with knowledge. This 
knowledge is to be communicated by a competent preceptor 
to students. But not all and sundry can bo students fit 
to receive this high knowledge. A small proportion of the 
population of the Ideal State have the necessary competence 
to take in what is cornmnnicated, and they too have to be 
subjected to a rigorous mental and moral discipline before 
they become fib to receive the dazzling light of the Idea of the 
Good. The rest cannot aspire to acquire this knowledge, and 
have to be content with doing what they are told to do, 
reposing faith in the wisdom and integrity of the higher class 
people. The capacity for goodness or the absence of it is with 
Plato a matter of good or bad fortune To quote the words 
of Dr. ilartineau, “Though he (Plato) pitches upon the right 
sort of men to be called good men, what is it that 
constitutes them good in his eyes ? — that by a happy infection 
or infusion, more of the essence of the Univorse bos got into 
them than into others ; that the magnetic wires from the 
fount of real ideas pass the current of the fair and good with 
peculiar intensity through them, and evolve within them the 
responsive and miniature God..,.. ..In such a scheme no room 
is left for guilt ns opposed to^ignorance or for retribution aa 
different from discipUne”. ^ Thus, according to Alartineau, 
Plato and Socrates have not done justice to what he would 
call the Ethical fact of moral feeling in man and therefore 
cannot present a satisfactory philosophy of morals. Guilt and 
retribution connote ideas which imply moral responsibility of 
the person who must be recognised as an independent and 
free agent, shaping his own destiny and therefore meriting 
credit or discredit for the results achie\ed. But the spirit of 
the Socratic-PIatonic Philosophy is opposed to such an indivi* 
dualism. It is rather animated avith the most uncompromising 
univorsalism. In the ideal community such as Plato dreamt 
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of the State is all in all the individual as an individual is 
nothing He is a part of the State ifachme outside the State 
system he has no significance is only in the light of this 
nniversalistic spirit that one can understand and perhaps 
appreciate Phtos communism — the political economical and 
social regulations that he prescnhes for his ideal State His 
division of the ivhole population into castes according to their 
functions an the State and his anxiety to entrust the ruling 
power to only the gifted few after putting them through the 
most exacting moral and intellectual discipline show hia faith 
in an intellectual aristocracy and his opposition to all 
democratic notions 


\ Anstotle differed from Plato in his metaphysical doctrine 
and give bo llatbec la rohbioa to Form, a higher status than 
Plato would vouchsafe to it and consequently was disposed to 
recognise the importance of phenomena and study them 
with a view to their scientific treatment '^In Ethics he would " 
study with a scientific eye and arrange systematically the facts 
of moral life, rather than worry adout the metaph3rBic3 of 
morality He has not the metaphysical insight to understand 
what Plato means by making the Idea of the Good the 
Summura Bonum, Yet in spite of all this he does not betray 
an individualistic tendency Ethics, be insisted, was a political 
luquir} and his list of virtues contains some which must appear 
queer to a man bred up in the mdmduahstio environment of 
modern Europe • 


After the dissolution of the City States of Greece and their 
passing successively under the sway of the Macedonian and 
Roman Empires the solidarity of the Hellenic communities 
was broken and no interest was loft which could attract and 
bind the individuals together into social unities In this situa 
tion the individual Greek considered himself an independent 
unit vorkmg for his own individual well being This state of 
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things was favourable to the growth of an individnalistic spirit 
which should naturally be reBected in the Philosophies of the 
post-Aristotelian period. The most important of these Philoso- 
phies were Stofcism and Epicureanism. But it was in the case 
of the latter only that the individualistic tendency manifested 
itself in an unmistabable manner. The former did not 
tear itself away from its kinship Avith Socratic thought. The 
difference that the removal of the binding force which the 
Greek State exercised upon the individual made, in the case of 
Stoicism, was to develop in it a universalism of a much wider 
sweep than is found in Platonism. ^The Stoic considered him- 
self to he a citizen of the world and held that bis Season was 
identical with the Reason in Nature. It is interesting to note 
that the Stoics believed in Destiny. J 

is in the case of E^cureaoism which takes its metaphysi- 
cal creed from the Atomists that one sees how Individualism 
aSects Ethics It does not require much thought to see that 
an individualistic spirit is bound to produce confidence in one’s 
own independence. Consequently, the doctrine of the Freedom 
of the Will and pers onal respoasibility finds favour with all 
individualists Tho Epicureans were the first philosophical 
libertarians in the ancient world. On the other hand, it should 
he equally clear that Univors-alisni is bound to be associated 
with Determinism. We find this illustrated in the history of 
Christianity. Christ, who broke away from tho ritualistic 
tyranny of Judaism, held out the hope of sah*ation to one and 
all in their indiridiial behalf whatever their position, whether 
they be rich or poor, strong or weak, provided they surrender- 
ed therosolros to God and threw themseiro on His mercy. 
His message to mankind was that they were all God’s children 
and that before Him there was no distinction of caste or colour, 
of age or strength or wealth. Christ stood for religious 
democracy, Eveiy one was promised the same opportunity 
9 
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'of, the State is all m all, the individual as an individual is 
nothing. He is a part of the State Machine, outside the Stats 
system he has no significance la only m the light of this 
universalistic spirit that one can understand and perhaps 
appreciate Plato’s communism, — the political, economical and 
social regulations that he prescribes for his ideal State. His 
division oi the whole population into castes according to their 
functions m the State and his anxiety to entrust the ruling 
power to only the gifted few after putting them through the 
most exacting moral and intellectual discipline, show his faith 
in an intellectual aristocracy and hia opposition to all 
democratic notions. 

‘ Anstotle differed from Plato in his metaphysical _doctrine 
and gave to Matter, m relation to Form, a higher status than 
Plato would vouchsafe to it, and consequently was disposed to 
recognise the importance of phenomena and study them 
with a view to their scientific treatmen t. Yin Ethics he would - 
study with a scientific eye and arrange systematically the facts 
of moral life, rather than worry adout the metaphysics of 
morality.*^) He has not the metaphysical insight to understand 
what Piato means by making the Idea of the Good the 
Suramum Bonum. Yet in spite of all this he does not betray 
an individualistic tendency^ .Ethics, be insisted, was a political 
inquiry and bis list of virtues contains some which must appear 
queer to a man bred up in the individualistic environment of 
modern Europe.* 

After the dissolution of the City States of Greece and their 
passing successively under the sway of the Macedonian and 
Eoman Empires, the solidarity of tho HoJlenio cowmomtha 
was broken and no interest was left which could attract and 
bind the individuals together into social unities. In this situa- 
tion the individual Greek considered himself an indopoadenS 
unit \NOrking for his own individual well-being. This state of 
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things was favourable to ; the growth of an individualistic spirit 
which should naturally be reflected in the Philosophies of the 
post-Aristotelian period. The most important of these Philoso- 
phies were Stoicism and Epicureanism. But it was in the case 
of the latter only that the individualistic tendency manifested 
itself in an unmistalcabte manner. The former did not 
tear itself away from its kinship with Socratio thought. The 
difference that the removal of the binding force which the 
Greek State exercised upon the individual made, in the case of 
Stoicism, was to develop in it a universalism of a much wider 
sweep than is found in Platonism, ('The Stoic considered him- 
self to be a citizen of the world and held that his Reason was 
identical with the Reason in Nature. It is interesting to note 
that the Stoics believed in Destiny. 

is in the case of E picure anism which takes its metaphysi- 
, cal creed from the Atomists that one sees how Individualism 
affects Ethics. It does not require much thought to see that 
an individualistic spirit is bound to produce confidence in one’s 
own independence. Consequently, the doctri^e of the Freedom 
of the Will and personal responsibility finds fevour with all 
individualists The Epicureans were the first philosophical 
libejiarians in the ancient world. On the other hand, it should 
he equally clear that Universalism is bound to be associated 
with Determinism. Wo find this illustrated in the history of 
Christianity. Christ, who broke away from the ritualistic 
tjTanny of Judaism, held out the hope of salvation to one and 
all in their individual behalf whatever their position, whether 
they ho rich or poor, strong or weak, provided thoy surrender- 
ed themselves to Qod and threw thomselve on His mercy. 
His message to mankind was that they were all God’s children 
and that before Him there was no distinction of caste or colour, 
of age or strength or wealth. Christ stood for religious 
democracy. Ever)- one was promised the same opportunity 
9 
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'of, the State is all in all, the individual as an individual is 
nothing, He is a part of the State Machine, outside the State 
system he has no significance It is only in the light of this 
universalistic spirit that one can understand and perhaps 
appreciate Plato’s communism, — the political, economical and 
social regulations that he prescribes for his ideal State. His 
division ot the whole population into castes according to their 
functions m the State and his anxiety to entrust the ruling 
power to only the gifted few after putting them through the 
most exacting moral and intellectual discipline, show his faith 
in an intellectual aristocracy and hts opposition to all 
democratic notions. 

' Aristotle differed from Plato in his metaphysical ^doctrine 
and gave to Matter, m reiaCfon to Form, a higher status than 
Plato would vouchsafe to it. and consequently was disposed to 
recognise the importance of phenomena and study them 
with a View to their scientific treatment.\ In Ethics he would " 
study with a scientific eye and arrange systematically the facts 
of moral life, rather than wony adout the metaphysics of 
morality.’* He has not the metaphysical insight to understand 
what Plato means by making the Idea of the Good the 
Snmmum Bonuro. Yet in spite of all this he does not betray 
an individualistic tendency^ Ethics, he insisted, was a political 
inquiry and bis list of virtues contains some which must appear 
queer to a man bred up in the individualistic environment of 
modern Europe.* 
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passing successively under the sway of the ilacedonian and 
Roman Empires, the solidarity of the Hellenic communities 
was broken and no interest was loft which could attract and 
bind the individuals together into social unities. In this sitna- 
tion the individual Greek considered himself an independent 
unit Nvorking for his own indmdnal well-being. This state of 
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for salvation, but at the same time ran the risk of damnation 
if the opportunity available was not improved Each 
could make or mar his fortune according to the choice made 
Complete freedom of the will was recognised as the most 
valuable possession of man Libortananism was implicit in the 
new religion and was welcomed as a great relief hy the down- 
trodden suffering and helpless people in the Roman Empire 

But with the growth of the number of its followers the 
strength of Christianity increased The Church became an 
organised and powerful system vying with poUtical Empires in 
its splendour and dignity The Ecclesiastical law demanded 
and received submission from countless subjects, and the 
Church dignitaries enjoyed influence which was even greater 
than that of princes Under such an organisation individualism 
could not only not thrive but could not be tolerated Univer 
ealistio spirit animated the Cathohc Church and the doctrine 
of the Freedom of the Will was disowned St Paul’s doctrine of 
salvation through Divine Grace had a fatalistic or determimst 
complexion In the hands of St Augustine it received further 
defimteness and became an essential element in the Cathohc 
creed Of course, the teaching of Lord Jesus could not 
altogether he forgotten and labertariamsm continued to be 
nursed in one school of Catholic Theology , the teadmg name 
in which is that of Pelagius Yet the influence of Augustmian 
theology was vast and continued for a Jong time Hence, 
according to Dr Martineau the reason why Christiamty could 
not develop a systematic Ethical doctrine, distinct from 
rshgcciis Lhgntis, wrw tfeif the Aagrrsfrfnraa theology held sway 
over the Catholic mind and led it to believe that Uankind had, 
through the transgression of the Divine command by its first 
representative fallen once and for ever lost all freedom for 
good and could be reclaimed from sin and saved only by Divine 
grace The fatalism of the Catholic Church is quite m keepmg 
with its Universalistic spirit \ Its formalities and rituahsm 
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•with its hierarchy of priesthood, its distrust of all popular forms 
of government, its championship of the Divine right of Kings 
and its love of pageantry and social ranks are all in a line with 
the anti-individualistio tendencies of its religious creed. 

The case is different ivilh Protestantism. That religions 
movement, as its name implies, was aimed against the domina- 
tion of the Church over individual Reason. It rebelled against 
the formalism and autocracy of Rome and stood for the free right 
of every individual to approach God without the intervention of 
any priestly agency The translation of the Testament into the 
native tongnes of Europe and the use of the common language 
of the masses in prayer are evidence of the democratic spirit 
which pervaded the Reformed Church. In short, fit was the 
obvious tendency of Protestantism to make the individual 
independent of the Church ofRcia! system in his relations to 
Qod.jThis tendency may not have been fully manifest in its 
early phases and there may be forms of Protestantism in which 
the Church was nearly as autocratic as under CatholacisEn. Yet 
there is no douht that the inner spirit of Protestantism was 
antagonistic to sacredotal autocracy and favourable to individual 
independence. Such an attitude marks it as an individualistic 
religion. The sympathy which Protestontism felt for all attempts 
at popularisation of Governments in Europe is an evidence of its 
individualistic spirit. It is quite natural that under the aegis of 
such a religion, religious teachers and writers, as well as 
philosophers, should helievo in and try to prove that man 
enjoys perfect freedom of the will It cannot be a rash assertion 
that Protestantism is a faith congenial to libertarianism. At any 
rate it could bo safely maintained that whenever and wherever 
Protestantism has been true to its spirit a doctrine of the 
freedom of the human will has been held obstinately. 

In the light of the principle that individualism 
libertarianism must go together, w hife determinism if as*^^^** 
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with universahsm ■ne can understand Hobbes being a deter 
mmist, and Locke, Hume and Mill libertarians Thus it is again 
that Kant and those who thought like him e g Green and 
Martineau, are great champions of the doctrine of human 
freedom ^"It is interesting to note that in Europe Protestantism 
in religion, democracy m politiM, and industrialism m the 
economic sphere of life going together have generally been 
accompanied by the philosophical teaching that Man is a free 
agent and therefore re^nsible for his conduct No positions 
and tasks are recognised as hereditary No castes and privileges 
are allowed ^ It is significant that while Ethics as a special 
branch of study, did not exist m the pre Protestant period of 
Christianity, it received gieat impetus with the advent of 
Protestantism, especially at the hands of those thinkers who 
believed in the personal freedom of man)so much so that the 
^ libertarians have questioned the very possibility of a satisfactoiy 
ethical science except with freedom as a necessary postulate 
They haNo decreed that all ethical language in which such 
terms as Praise and Censure, Beraorse Penitence, Quilfc, Punish 
ment, Duty, Continence and a host of similar expressions 
occur and particularly the word ‘ Ought would lose all its 
Bigmficance if Tree Will is not accepted as an undoubted fact 

We maj now sum up all this discussion in two or three 
general principles Thus it may be laid down that^Ethics 
becomes an object of special interest and stud} when religion 
IS not so powerful as to bring under its sway even the soci*^ 
refations ofman.' On the contrar},vwhcn refigion has an f 
absorbing power and all other interests are subordinated to 
Ethics becomes merged in religion and does not receive ^ 
treatment Once more , Ethics ns a separate subject ai 
philosophic importance , when though religion wields 
influence, people take nn individualistic new of life Thi 
find that among the Orcoka and the Homans whose . 
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■w^s weak in spiritual influence the study of Ethics received the 
necessary impetus. In the case of Catholic Christianity religion 
absorbed all human interest and no scope was left for Ethics 
as distinguished from Religion to thrive, C But with the advent 
of Protestantism the individualistic view of life , which 
prevailed, rendered man, as a free moral agent, an object of 
careful philosophical analysis. ) Another conclusion which has 
been hinted at in the previous remarks may be re-stated now. 
It is thal^whenever and wherever a Universalistic view of life 
has prevailed, man is not credited with Freedom and what is 
described as moral responsibility is not supposed to lie with 
him. ^ 

If now it is conceded that here we have n fair hypothesis 
about the genesis and growth of an Ethical Philosophy among 
a people, we may perhaps hope to givo a satisfactory account of 
the state of such a philosophy in India, 

{ It has been said that morality has not been in India an 
independent subject of inquiry. If the meaning of this charge 
is that Ethics as the Protestant writers understand the worf, 
viz. a science of Morality which assumes freedom of tho Will as 
its indispensable basis, is unknown, then, according to ono of the 
principles already explained, tho Hindu view of life being 
universalistic a belief in the moral freedom of man is inconsis- 
tent with the view and an individualistic type of ethics must bo 
absent in India. 

('^Again, if the assertion means that Ethics is not separated 
from religion in India, that is also as it should be, for according 
to another principle suggested. Religion in India being all- 
pervading, Ethical merit and demerit are not different from 
religious merit and demerit. Hence Ethics as a special science 
has no scope in Hinduism,' 

But there is no dearth of Ethical teaching and Ethical 
practice in Hindu Society, for difference between good and evil 
to 
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conduct is recognised, though good and evil are not associated 
vath the responsibility and freedom of man. ' There is nothing 
to prevent philosophising about the effects of a given action 
on the life of a man. Can we not say, for instance, that the 
effect of wholesome food and proper exercise must be sound 
health of the body, whereas bad food or over-indulgence of the 
palate and want of exercise roust lead to dechne of health? The 
same may be said about the control and indulgence of passions 
generally. The kind of Ethics that thus results would be of 
the determimst type, and Sidgwick is convinced that satisfac- 
tory Ethical doctrine can be developed without any reference to 
free will. It is true that the resulting Ethics will then be a 
positive science, not normative as it is the fashion to call it. 

. ' ^What produces good conduct which brings in its wake happy 

results or, to put it differently, what is it that leads men to go 
in for virtue which makes for happiness?' was a question to which 
the answer of Socrates and Plato was— Knowledge? The opposite 
state of things, they asserted, was due to ignorance. The Hindu 
or rather the Aryan thinker in India said nearly the same thing. 
According to him Knowledge— the Sanskrit word being Jfiana 
— is the means, the only means, for the realisation of the real 
goal of existenced^ But the Indian thinker was more thorough- 
going than the Greek. He clearly defined the summum bonum 
—which according to him was the freedom of the individual 
soul from all the trammels of Cnitcne^ and its recognition of 
its identity with the Infinite or the Absolute — the technical 
term to signify this summum bonum is Moksa. Similarly 
Knowledge meant with him enhghtenment and consequent 
removal of ignorance or darkness from the soul, which leads it 
to regard itself as a limited individual entity different from what 
are, through the same ignorance, treated as other such limited 
individuals. ^ So long as the light of knowledge does not dispel 
darkness and improve the vision of the soul, so long the soul 
takes the false shadows in the cave, that the world is, to bo rc.al 
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and wallows in misery. It is when the vision is turned towards 
light, through good fortune, that the soul realises the truth, 
understands its own identity with the Absolute and is freed 
from all the deceptions of the relational world. The descent of 
the Soul into the false world and its being involved in all the 
ramifications of life are the effects of its Karma which is 
identified with Maya. (^Thejiheory of Karma, briefly stated, is 
that all the doings of an individual being in the present life are 
the effects of his former Kairaa and the effects of the present 
doings become the storage which flows out as the doings of the 
next life, and so on ad infinitum unless the ever-lengthening 
chain of Karma i-naps, through the sudden darting in of a beam 
of light which by its heat bams the effects of Karma and frees 
the soul from the clutches of unrelenting fate. 

The hypothesis of karma and its sequel, the cycle of births 
or the worldly incarnations of the Soul, offers an explanation of 
the differences between individuals so fiir as their dispositions, 
endowments, opportunities, etc. are concerned. Of course, tho 
inevitable difficulty viz. how did this unending stream of Karma 
at all start and why should there be different Knrraas for 
different souls? remains unsolred*|But probably the impossibility 
of its solution is due to the difficulty itself being an absurdity, 
and there cannot be a rational solution for an irrational difficulty, i 
Of this type is the question — how did tho stream of Karma 
start ? The qaestioa is exactly like the question — when did tho 
time process make its beginning? “TTAcro” itself means, ‘At what 
time,’ The question therefore is reduced to —At what time did 
time start ? Time cannot be measured or marked by timo just 
as the eye cannot see or the band cannot bold itself. Karma is 
often identified with M.ky5, and ‘starting,’ i. e. ‘beginning* is a 
ilayik idea. An attempt to explain Mayi in M.lyik terms is 
absurd. Henco the reply to tho obove difficulty is that tho 
difficulty itself is absurd. Tho answer that is conventionally 
giien is that Karma or Maja, in common with time, is 
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beginninglesa. It i3 therefore that the existence of karma is 
recognised as inevitable, without prying further into its 
secret. 


With regard to the second part of the difficulty referred to 
above, viz why should there be different karmas for different 
eouls^ a preliminary’ issue may be raised—Why should we 
worry about differences? Is not the lot of all beings, from the 
point of view of real bliss, the same, i e equally miserable, not- 
withstanding differences ? In evidence of the implication of 
this question, it may be pointed out as a fact that very few, if 
at all any, will be prepared to exchange their lot— of course in 
its entirety, with that of others. If, however, this, the first shot, 
does not silence the objector, another question may be asked in 
order to parry the thrust, viz. why should there be different 
souls at all 1 The difficulty about the ffifference of the karmas 
'of the different souls may be shifted backwards and an 
explanation sought of the difference between the souls 
themselves. If it is found impossible to answer this question, 
it may be suggested, os a means of rescue, that the difference 
whether in the karmas or among the souls themselves is Maya 
and, therefore, it may be added, that an attempt at explaining 
the difference is tantamount to an attempt to show bow it came 
into being. But coming into being is itself ilayik, for we can- 
not talk of tbe coming into being of what is non-mSyik , or 
eternal, and it has been already pointed out that trying to 
explain what is Mayik in terms of 5Iay5 is to attempt the 
impossible, Honce the second difficulty may be disposed 
a manner similar to the first ' I 


* And now it may be observed, j V 
doctrine, that the rival theory of fre^^ 
from the above difficulties. Supposing 
tbo present life are not determined \ 
results of his free chr' that a bad I 


of the t , 
is not oA ' 1 
• deed. 
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weak will and that a good and virtuous deed shows a good or 
strong will and that therefore a bad man mast be condemned 
and puniahed and a good man honoured and rewarded, may it 
not be asked, why or how does a bad man happen to bo bad or 
to be weak-willed and a good man strong-willed ? The weak 
and the mcked do not certainly desire to bo weak and \ncked. 
They would rather he strong and good. If then the difficulty/ 
remains insolublo, tho doctrine of freedom can claim no 
superiority over that of karma. 

Hinduism ^ no doubt fatalistic. The question is whether 
this is a disqualification. ‘ It is true that fatalism is generally 
considered as a term of abuse. Once it is decided that a 
doctrine is fatalistic, it is the philosophic fashion to treat it as 
condemned once and for all. The reason seems to bo that it is 
held to be an aziomatio truth that fatalism kills manhood, for, 
as is alleged, it paralyses all spirit of self-oonfidence and 
induces a feeling of helplessness and renders a man indolent. 
But let us subject tho fatalistic theory of Karma to somo cool 
and dispassionate thought and see whether it deserves the slur 
that is cast on it. 

1^ According to the karma doctrino ail that happens to a being 
and all that the being does are determined by tho 
accumulated karma of tho being. This statement itself 
is tho result of somo thinking on the part of a thinking 
being or beings, so that, according to the Karma theory, 
the thought about the karma is itself the fruit of somo 
former karma, so that it is fated that somo beings will have 
power to think and through thought derive knowledge; further 
that such beings will know that through knowledge of tho 
nature of karma, they might acquire freedom from its shackles, 
when it is realised that karma that is done ■without any selfish 
desire to enjoy tho fruit, would render tho karma impotent for 
farther mischief and produco that serene state of intelligence 

IT 
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which enables the soul to receive the light of the supremo 
knowledge which consists in seeing that the ignorantly 
conceived individual self is nothing but the Absolute 
itself. Mn this way it may be fated that such a being 
or beings may attain Moksa — ^the Summum Bonum It is 
difficult to see where, want of self*confidence, helplessness 
or indolence comes in. Such a man ivill be inspired 
by the kind of spirit which, according to the champions 
of free will, should ammate the ideally virtuous man, viz. that 
of doing duty for duty's sake and not with an eye to the 
advantages accruing therefrom On the other hand, a man who 
is not gifted with the power of such philosophic reflection, will 
remain blissfully under the delusion that he has in him the 
freedom to achieve his own welfare. Here again there cannot 
he any question of his being in any way depressed or diffident 
or lazy. In no case, therfore, will the Harms doctrine, fatalistic 
as it is, produce the lethargy which it is feared it may produce. 

But let us assume that the Free Will doctrine is the truer 
of the two. What is the resulting improvement? It is true 
that credit for good conduct will be given to the good will of 
the good man, while the bad man will be awarded discredit. 
But then if again the former question is asked — why is it that 
one free man is able to restrain his evil propensities, while 
another equally free man is not? what is the answer that may 
be supplied 1 There is no means of solving the difficulty except 
by saying that one is fated to be good and another fated to be 
had.^ Thus from a practical point of view there is no difference 
between the two views except that the meaning of such words 
as Virtue, Vice, Merit, Sin, Guilt etc. would be slightly 
different in the two theories. Quilt or sin, for instance, would 
imply in one case the idea of responsibility and deserve to be 
punished retributively whereas, in the other case, the same 
would be regarded as weakness or defect of the soul, requiring 
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a curative treatment. Sin in this latter view would not in 
principle, he different from physical or aesthetic disability — a 
matter of defective natural endowment. This may be looked 
upon as scandalous in some quarters. But if freedom cannot 
be philosophically juatiBed, little store need be put by merely 
sentimental considerations. 

Let us not pursue tho question farther.\Whether freedom is 
a fact or a fiction is a metaphysical problem ‘and is not germane 
to the present discussion, which is simply aimed at finding out 
the circumstances under which different types of Ethics flou- 
-rish. {it is, however, noteworthy that in an elaborate work of 
Ethics, recently contributed to the Library of Philosophy, 
Hartmann the author — a clear and convincing writer — admits at 
tho end of a volumeful treatment of ‘ Freedom” that in spito 
of a strong feehng in favour of freedom, what can be established 
logically is only that tho existence of Freedom is highly 
probable. ) 

Whatever may be the metaphysical decision on the point, ’it 
is a fact that Hinduism has not accepted the Doctrine of Free 
Will. ' Tilak, in his monumental work on the Bhagavadglta, 
argues in favour of personal freedom, but his argument leaves 
the reader unconvinced. Pace Tilak, Hinduism is a determinist 
scheme of existence and that is in keeping with the Universal 
- istic view of Life which pervades it. Its social sj’stem, of 
which the division of mankind into four principal castes is an 
outstanding feature, its recognition of the divine right of Kings, 
its anti-democratic political creed — all point to a view which is 
opposed to individualism. Furthcr,it is a religion-ridden ^tem. 
These two characteristics aro, as suggested in the thooiy put 
forth in this paper fatal to tho development of a separate science 
of Ethics. Of course. Ethical thought is not absent from Hinduism,? 
and it is possible to carve out therefrom a system of Ethics that 
can be labelled as Hindu Ethics. This is possible because of the 
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fact that the Beligion of tho Hindus is philosophical It is 
philosophy turned into religion Consequently it takes under 
its charge all the aspects of tho life of a human being So 
that from birth to death and from sun nse to sun nse, a Hindu 
18 under the 'watchful eye of his religion No wonder then that 
the Ethical philosophy of the Hindus should be a part and 
parcel of their philosophtco-rehgious system and should not 
appear as an independent head of philosophic speculation 
Ethical conduct is, with the Hmdus ancillary to the realisation 
of the ultimate goal of Exiatence proclaimed by their reUgion 
— Moksa 
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A New Theory of Emotion. 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 

(Payehology 5<cfion) 

By 

Dr. SuHRiT Chandra Mitra, 

There are noticeable in the modem ocademio world a keen 
interest in the study of feelings and emotions and an nnusaal 
effort to understand their workings from various standpoints. 
The holding of the Wittenberg Symposium is an evidence of it. 
Thirty-foar eminent psychologists of international fame have 
grappled with diverse aspects of this problem and have made 
their valuable contributions to\vard3 its solution. No one 
would find better materials to start a fresh discussion on the 
subject than the volume on Feelings and Emotions^ edited by 
Carl Murchison and published in 1928 by tbo Clark University 
Press. It makes a present to the world of tho considered views 
and mature opinions of tho leading psychologists of the day 
on the question of feelings and emotions. Therefore I need 
make no apology in accepting this book as representing the 
current academic position with regard to the question at 
issue. 

When founders or accredite<f representatives of rfiUerenfc 
schools of psychology are invited to deliver lectures on the same 
psychological topic, it may easily be conjectured that each will 
emphasise his own p.articular viewpoint and discuss, within tho 
limits of tho time allowed, such other schools as he seriously 
considers to be its rivals. The present symposium is no excep- 
tion and accordingly we find different viewpoints urged with 
great force and cogent orgumentsi. 
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"With refreshing candour Bentley asks there whether the 
subject of emotion is after all still anything more than a mere 
chapter-heading in the text-books of psychology. In putting 
the question in that form he has boldly given expression to 
what many a less vocal worker in the field felt but dared not 
utter. I wonder if, after the close of the Symposium, Bentley 
has felt any necessity of changing his views or modifying his 
attitude. Has he, for example, been able to find that the 
diversity of opinions has lessened to a certain extent or to 
satisfy himself that the problems have approached nearer 
solution? 

But whether we are satisfied with the present position of 
the problem or not, there is one question relating to its past 
career which interests us. The present conflict may be ex- 
plained by the fact that the scientific interest in the subject 
of emotion is of comparatively recent origin and it may be 
that we have not as yet discovered the proper method or the 
right technique of studying this particular phenomenon. What 
I would like to enquire, however, is why emotion did not so 
long receive that amount of attention from the psychologists, 
which, by virtue of its importance in the mental life of man, 
it so richly deserved and why it has suddenly become such a 
fascinating problem as to call forth even a Symposium on 
the subject by the most eminent psychologists of the day. 

The answers most commonly given are that feelings 
and emotions are such peculiarly elusive states of the mind that 
they do not subject themselves so easily to objective study 
as other mental states do. It is difficult to engender in the 
laboratory a real virile emotional state in the subject’s mind for 
the purposes of experimental study. For these reasons, 
though interest was not lacking, results were’ so few. I maintain, 
however, that these are only half-truths which, though partially 
serving to answer the first part of my question, fail completely 
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to account for t^e sudden accession of unprecedented interest 
in the problems of emotion. The answer should be sought 
elsewhere. To me it seems that the explanation at once 
becomes easy if we only remember that the renaissance of 
emotion in psychology has coincided with the discovery of the 
unconscious by Freud. This coincidence is not on accidental one, 
as Jastrow has said, but it has more significance and greater 
consequence than Jastrow would like to admit. It is this one 
single fact that has been primarily responsible for the impetus 
given to the study of feelings and emotions. Freud took the 
lid off the mind and all that lay hidden underneath became re- 
vealed. The gates were opened and the prisoners at once es- 
caped. The individual became conscious of the powerful emo- 
tions that move him and psychologists were compelled to pay 
attention to them. In other words, the newly released emotions 
spread over all and everybody had to take notice of them. At 
the same time that Freud was reconstructing theoretically the 
individual man after ridding him of his repressions, the world 
was practically carrying out the task of reconstructing itself 
and removing its own repressions. The war ruthlessly broke 
down all barriers with the consequence that the elemental 
passions of mankind and their forceful emotions, repressed so 
long by the process of civilisation, dashed out of the caves in 
their undisguised nakedness and throbbing with all their 
unmitigated virility. A surer test and a better experiment 
no psychological theory had found before. Freud was fortunate 
as no theorist ever was, that just os be was beginning to 
forecast the inevitable consequences of unnatural repressions 
the world staged a large-scale experiment, unsurpassed before 
in its magnitude, to put his bold assertions to the test and 
to prove his fundamental assumptions to be valid. 

I have drann pointed attention to these historical 
events because it is my earnest desire to emphasise the fact 
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that emotions in their pare and original forms were not 
accessible to ns so long and therefore -a proper perspective for 
their study was not hitherto obtained. Titchener in his 
reat-SooX: o/Pspchologi/ has said that man boasts of being a 
thinking animal, hut how little in reality does the average 
person think in all his life ; he goes on almost al\va3r3 accepting 
facts uncritically and conforming to traditions unreflectively. 
Similar remarks, I think, may be made regarding the average 
person’s emotional life. How little real emotion does he feel 
in all his life I Bib feelings are mostly a matter of habit and 
his emotions are regulated by the conventions of society. How 
is it possible under the modem conditions of life to experience 
the rich varieties of emotion with all their different nuances 
and shadings ? The eniotions that have been studied so long 
in the laboratories or by professional psychologists are only 
skeletons or are at best but feeble and considerably attenuated 
forms of their originals. Psychological research with the help 
of biology and physiology has done much to point out the ez* 
ternal and environmental conditions under the pressure of 
which the manifestations of emotions have gradually changed 
their forms. But not until the study of abnormal minds in the 
neurological clinics and mental hospitals began to make itself 
felt, did the nature of emotion os such receive the legitimate 
attention that it deserves ood emotion find its proper pl^e in 
psychological investigations. It was never properly realised 
before, for example, that what is expressed as undue resentment 
of A towards B may only be an indication of the strong 
attachment that the former teefs towards tie latter. Wfiife the 
forms as also the transformations of the expressions of emotions 
have been studied with great success by able physiologists, the 
subtle and manifold sablimations of the emotions themselves 
have only been very dimly apprehended as yet. 

If all that I have said above be true, as I believe they 
are, the first remark that I would make with regard to the 
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booTc Feelings and Emotions as a whole is that too little and 
unduly limited space has been allotted to psychoanalytical 
findings. The grouping together of psychoanalysis with the 
pathology of feeling and emotion into a separate part may bo 
justified by the fact that the psychoanalysts have bo fat dealt 
mainly with pathological cases ; but it should not go un- 
challenged if it betrays any unwillingness on the part of tho 
organisers of the Symposium to recognise that psychoanalysis 
has any contribution to make to normal psychology. The 
psychoanalysts are mostly medical men and naturally it is the 
diseased minds that often approach them and which they get 
frequent opportunities of studying. It is not their fault, there- 
fore, that they have not as yet mode adequate contribution to 
the traditiooal topics of psychology. It is the duty, on the other 
hand, of the academic psychologists now to try to assimilate 
the large mass of new infomation that the former have 
placed before them and to attempt to incorporate it into the 
general body of scientific knowledge on psychological matters. 
The habit of keeping the eyes shat and pretenlling that 
there is nothing to be seen is as detrimental to the cause 
of science as it is useless in the case of ostriches. 1 do not 
know, of coureo, whether any invitation was issued to Freud, 
Jones, Brill, or other eminent authorities of this school of 
thought to join the Symposium. All that I can do in this 
connection is to express, on behalf of a very large body of 
workers I am sure, a deeply felt regret that a hook so valuable 
in itsolf in all other respects should be lacking in the most 
essential article of value. 

From the standpoint of descriptive jwychology Krueger’s 
treatment of the subject is one of the finest specimens of keen 
observation, close thinking and logical consistency. His one 
attempt is to keep as rigidly true in his description to observed 
phenomena os possible. Though his own article is presented 
in a rather difficult style, partly due to the limitntinna nf 
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lation, the essence of his theory has been made clear by the 
questions and answers that followed the reading of the paper 
by Dr. Schneider. His theory U based on the fundamental 
observation which cannot be seriously questioned by anybody, 
viz., that at any moment our expenenco is always of a complex 
total consisting of parts organised into one whole. Feelings, 
he says, are the complex qualities of the experienced totality. 
There is a continuum of qualitative changes in our experience 
and therefore feelings can pass over steadily from one into 
another and oven change into their qualitative opposites. There 
is no limit to the kinds of feeling that can be experienced. The 
Gestalt principle is adopted but it is subsumed under anotber 
inclusive principle ot Ganzheit. His conception of the feeling- 
like forms of experience reminds us of similar conceptions In 
our Indian system of thought, tfiz., Sasiihkdsa . , OidShhS8&, etc., 
and the urge towards totality that be assumes is of special 
value as on explanatory principle, 

I must confess, however, that I have some misgivings os to 
whether I have properly understood Krueger's theory. I feel, 
for example, that no attempt has been made to bring the 
manifold varieties of feelinge, which according to him we ex- 
perience, into relation either with the varieties of complex 
totalities or with the drive towards the Ganzheit. Does he 
imply that feeling is the background of all experience when 
he Bpeaks of the ''bewitsateeinerfulUnde Breite^ a spread which 
fills consciousness completely” ? Are feelings the functions 
of the complex totalities, or is it the feelings that are responsible 
for the degree and the quality of the organisation that the 
parts have achieved in the total whole? It is true that there 
is a continuum of qualitative changes in the experience of a 
normal man, but there may sometimes bo serious disruptions 
of this continuity, as is evidenced in the cases of double 
personality or multiple personality. Besides, it seems that 
Krueger has entirely disregarded the unconscious factors which 
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are partly responsible for bringing about the apparent pheno* 
menal continuity of the normal man’s experience. The rdle 
of feelings in the aocio-cultural deyelopment of mankind has 
been ably depicted, but the part that emotions play in the 
development of the indiridual has not, I think, been eafficiently 
touched upon. I hope my revered teacher will not take any 
offence if I record here the total impression that I formed after 
the perusal of his contribution to the Symposium, It seemed 
to me that he was rather too preoccupied with the totality 
concept and was more anxious to demonstrate the applicability 
of the concept to feelings also than to give ns an analjrsis of 
the feelings themselves. Even his very description of feelings 
seems to be a dednction from the concept. 

Clapar&de's defence of the peripheral theory of James-Lange 
is clever, but it misses the point of the objection. Can we, for 
example, describe in a similar way our perception of 
‘redness’ as the consciousness of a form of nervous 
impression ? Physiologically, * we may say that these 
organic changes accompany the emotions that we experi- 
ence ; but that does not give us any idea as to the 
quality of the experience as such. Ail attempts at a purely 
physiological explanation of emotion are entirely one-sided. No 
one can be unmindful of the highly interesting and immensely 
valuable physiological researches that have been conducted by 
Cannon, Bekhterev and others in connection with emotion. 
The scientific world is indebted to them for their contributions. 
But wo ogree whole-heartedly with Prince when he tolls them 
and the Behaviourists, “God-speed to yon. Go as far os you 
can go ; but you are bound to come up against a stone wall 
somewhere, sometime, and you have finally got to come to 
conscious experience”. 

From the functional standpoint, ClaparMo considers emo- 
tion as a regression of conduct and Ho^^a^d maintains that it 
is a state of disruption. There are some who emphasise feel- 
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are partly responsible for bringing about the apparent pheno- 
menal continuity of the normal man’s experience. The rdle 
of feelings in the eocio-cultoral development of mankind has 
been ably depicted, but the part that emotions play in the 
development of the individual has not, I think, been sufficiently 
touched upon. I hope my revered teacher will not take any 
offence if I record here the total impression that I formed after 
the perusal of his contribution to the Symposium. It seemed 
to me that he was rather too preoccupied with the totality 
concept and was more anxious to demonstrate the applicability 
of the concept to feelings also than to give us an analysis of 
the feelings themselves. Even his very description of feelings 
seems to he a deduction from the concept. 

Claparfede's defence of the peripheral theory of James-lAnge 
is clever, but it misses the point of the objection. Can we, for 
example, describe in a similar way our perception of 
_ 'redness' as the consciousness of a form of nervous 
impression 1 Physiologically, > we may say that these 
organic changes accompany the emotions that we experi- 
ence ; but that does not give us any idea as to the 
quality of the experience as such. All attempts at a purely 
physiological explanation of emotion are entirely one-sided. No 
one can be unmindful of the highly interesting and immensely 
valuable physiological researches that have been conducted by 
Cannon, Bekhterev and others in connection with emotion. 
The scientific world is indebted to them for their contributions. 
But wo agree whole-heartedly with Prince when he tells them 
and the Behaviourists, "God-speed to you. Go as far os you 
can go ; but you are bound to come up against a stone wall 
somewhere, sometime, and you have finally got to come to 
conscious experience”. 

From the functional standpoint, ClaparMe considers emo- 
tion as a regression of conduct and Howard maintains that it 
is o state of disruption. There are some who emphasise feel- 
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is an attitude involving a reaction to a situation. Undoubtedly 
this is verified, as Titchener says, in certain forms of emotion, 
but there are intermediate cases where this is not attested. 

The only difference which we can reasonably assume to exist 
between feehngs and emotions is a difference in complexity. 
Feelings and emotions are q)ecie9 of the same mental genus ; 
the former may under certain conditions assume the form of 
the latter and the latter similarly may degenerate into the 
former. 

It is a commonplace in psychological text-books that at- 
tention destroys feelings and emotion paralyses thought. Feel- 
ings can never be objects of presentation, as Ward has said, 
and Washburn has discussed the relation between emotion 
and thought according to her motor theory. Bub the implica- 
tion of this very obvious fact of daily observation seems to 
me to be of more far-reaching consequence than is generally 
recognised. That emotion can be controlled by thought and 
that thought can be paralysed by emotion may be put into 
this form that both of these mental states cannot be simultane- 
ously present in the incUviduaVs experience. If we assume that 
these are but two kinds of transformation of the same limited 
amount of energy, the fact becomes explainable that one can 
develop or gain in intensity only at the cost of the other. And 
that is what, I maintain, commonly happens. Normally none of 
these forms assumes such intensity, i, e. , draws so much energy 
unto itself, ns to leave no supply for the other kind of 
transformation. But there are extreme cases and it is then 
that we observe the above mentioned phenomena of thought 
controlling emotion and emotion paralysing thought. In train- 
ing our children it had been the fashion so long to emphasise 
the exclusive culture of that kind of transformation of the 
mental energy which underlies the intellectual development. 
The baneful effects of this procednre have been made apparent 
by modern students of child minds and the danger of negloct- 
M 
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ings as the characteristic of emotions, hut Howard thinks that 
neither the sensation elements nor the feeling elements are in 
the focus of consciousness in an emotional state. We shall, 
however, have occasion later to refer to one idea of his which 
he expresses in the following sentence : ‘‘The affective tones 
which introspectionists describe— or tiy to describe— are 
probably present in oil onr eipenenco”. 

Feelings have been distinguished from emotions on various 
principles. Claparbde says “Feelings are nscful in our con- 
duct while emotions servo no purpose”. Also that feelmgs 
and emotions are distinguished not only by their quality and 
their intensity but also by their depth. “The pain which a pin- 
prick causes me may be much more intense than the pain which 
is produced by the news ofa shipwreck of a boat foil of pas- 
sengers, but the latter is assuredly a deeper pain". hfcDougall 
maintains that in a developed individual the feelings aro always 
complex and never oscillate between mere pleasure and pain. 
This complexity bos been introduced as a result of the--deveIop- 
mentofthe individual's cognitive power, as a result of his 
having learnt, i. e , *to look before and after and pine for what 
is not.' These complex feelmgs however are to be distinguished 
from the emotions. The former are conditioned by the degrees 
of success and failure of our strivings whereas the true emo- 
tional qualities are prior to and independent of success and 
failure. “The true emotions, on the other hand, must be sup- 
posed to he of very much earlier appearance in the evolutionary 
scale” than the complex feelings. The complex feelings 
might have developed later and therefore can he distinguished 
from emotions ; but what about the simple feelings ? What, 
according to McDoagall, would be the criterion of differen- 
tiation between simple feelings/ or those that he describes as 
primary, and the emotions 1 ^ 

Some have suggested that feeling is passive while emotion 
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is an attitude involving a reaction to a situation. Undoubtedly 
this 13 verified, as Titchener says, in certain forms of emotion, 
but there are intermediate cases where this is not attested. 
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the former may under certain conditions assume the form of 
the latter and the latter similarly may degenerate into the 
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It is a commonplace in psychological text-books that at- 
tention destroys feelings and emotion paralyses thought. Feel- 
ings can never be objects of presentation, as Ward has said, 
and Washburn has discussed the relation between emotion 
and thought according to her motor theory. But the implica- 
tion of this very obvious fact of daily observation seems to 
me to be of more far-reaching consequence than is generally 
recognised. That emotion can be controlled by thought and 
that thought can be paralysed by emotion may be put into 
this form that both of these mental states cannot be simultane- 
ously present in the individual's experience. If we assume that 
these are but two kinds of transformation of the same limited 
amount of energy, the fact becomes explainable that one can 
develop or gam in intensity only at the cost of the other. And 
that is what, I maintain, commonly happens. Normally none of 
these forms assumes such intensity, i, e . , draws so much energy 
unto itself, as to leave no supply for the other kind of 
transformation. But there are extreme coses and it is then 
that we observe the above mentioned phenomena of thought 
controlling emotion and emotion paralysing thought. In train- 
ing our children it had been the fashion so long to emphasise 
the exclusive culture of that kind of transformotion of the 
mental energy which underlies the intellectual development. 
The baneful effects of this procedure have been made apparent 
by modem students of child minds ond the danger of neglect- 
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ing tho emotions has been pointed out in this book by Terry. 
It is a truism that children are more emotional than the adults, 
and the savages more so than the civilised. My contention is 
that both phylogeny and ontogeny illustrate this fundamental 
fact that feeling or emotion is the primitive mental characteris- 
tic out of which and at the expense of which all others have 
developed. The type of thinking and outlook on life that 
a man, whether normal, abnormal or super-normal, develops in 
later life is determined by the way in which this original 
feeling-nature of his has been treated. Titchener’s definition 
of affection as unclear sensation fits in with the theory that a 
wise man is he who has transcended the tyrannies of passions 
and emotions. It need not be assumed, however, that I subs- 
cribe to this definition of wisdom; what I am seekiog to convey 
is that the growth of tho intellectual powers can only take 
place at the expense of tho emotional equipment. 

Consider, for example, perception. That perception is not 
conditioned by external factors alone is not a novel statement 
to make. It has been observed that a bush may easily be per- 
ceived as a bear under tho stress of fear. But there need not 
bo any highly excited state of emotion to transform the object 
of perception. What happens in an intense form in that ex- 
aggerated state of emotion takes place in normal proportions 

at the ordinary state of feeling at tho state which Krueger 

would perhaps describe as the feoliog-like state. Numerous 
quantitative experiments have recently been performed both 
here and abroad on the lifting of weights and all have testified 
to the great influence that the attitudes play in the perception 
of weights or in the perception of the difibrence between 
weights. By simple tests and ea^ methods Bose demonstrated 
the same phenomenon in some other cases of porcoption*. 
Porcoption being an interpretation of a clue, as Hollingworth 

I. li Perception an Ututtont By Dr. G. Bose— /rtrf./, efPsy, Vol. I 
(1926). P. * 3 Sff. 
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has defined it, must Tary 'with the variation of the interpreta- 
tion. And nothing is so obvious as that the powers of 
interpretation possessed by different persons vary according 
to their age, sex, training, and temperament. In other words, 
the interpretation differs in accordance with the difference in 
the original feeling equipment and the way in which it has 
been modified. 

Common observation points out similar differences between 
man and man as regards other manifestations of intellectual 
activity, e. g . , memory, etc. Differential psycholo^ has 
attempted precise measurement of these differences and has 
sought to express them in quantitative terms. But it is 
psychoanalysis that has demonstrated the r6Ie of feelings in 
producing these differences. The p^chopatbology of every- 
day Ufa explains particular sUps of memory or lapses of lang- 
uage, etc. But the application of this principle to all such 
cases of a single individual will easily account for the type of 
memory that the person possesses. In describing cases of 
affective' transfer and affective expansion Titchener came very 
near recognising this influence of feelings on our thoughts 
and daily activities, hut as he, out of methodological considera- 
tions, determined not to transgress the conscious field of 
experience, be deliberately refrained from taking the final step 
— to the satisfaction of many, it must bo confessed, hut at the 
expense of sacrificing America's leadership in academic 
psychology. 

1 have made it auffiriently cleat, 1 hope, that I regard 
feeling as at once the background and the source of all our 
experience and os the essence of what wo call mind. Conscious- 
ness forms only a part of 'mind, a very small part as Is now well- 
known, and therefore cannot bo properly regarded as the 
essential oharacteriatio of it. That is my first assumption. My 
second assumption is that this mind is dynamic in nature. 
Now none of these assumptions is novel. The former is as old 
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as Plato and the second is cnrrent coin in most of the modern 
psychological schools. The combination of these two yields the 
concept of ‘dynamic feeling’ which may be described as a 
yearning. Plato calls this Eros or Love, and Freud describes 
it as Libido. The goal of this Eros, according to Plato, is 
Immortality or Eternal Happiness, For happiness is what all 
men desire. Of the Libido the goal is the satisfaction of 
itself by overcoming the conflicts that the Ego has inevitably 
to meet with by virtue of its living amidst natural and social 
surroundings. Bose maintains that Wish, taking it in its usual 
sense, is the primal factor in mental hfe and actions are promp- 
ted by the fact that there is always a repressed wish contra- 
dictory to the one in the conscious field. 

All these views, however, can be reconciled if a third as- 
sumption be made regarding the aim of the Eros or Libido or 
Wish. Let us assume that mind is at first a vast store of po- 
tential energy in a state of perfectly stable equilibrium, qnite 
content and at harmony with itself. The external world enters 
tUs mind through the ehanneb of the senses and makes 
impressions on it. The equilibrium is at once disturbed, and 
the harmony destroyed. Some of the potential energy is 
changed into kinetic form and activity is initiated in order to 
regain the lost equilibrium and the disturbed harmony. I sug- 
gest, therefore, that tho fundamental yearning of the Ego is 
for that harmony which it bos lost simultaneouly with its 
coming into the world. Pleasant is the primal state of har- 
mony, the disturbances are unpleasant. I would define pleas- 
antness as simply the experience of the harmony and unpleas- 
antness as the contrary experience. A perfectly harmonious 
state free from all disturbances is the Anandam, of our 
shastros. Tho world does not cease to act but goes on 
continuously to inflict itself on tho Ego with tho result that the 
original harmony, first disturbed by the act of birth, cannot bo 
folly gained again except at tho cost of life itselC It would 
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seem therefore that there is a yearning in every man even for 
that blissful state of lifelessness itself. And I take it that that is 
what Freud describes as the instinct for death. Various are 
the means adopted by the mind to retain and realise even some 
sort of temporary harmony amidst the incessant attacks from 
different quarters It is the main task of psychology to study 
these ways and means, surrogates and subterfuges, that are 
employed by the mind for regaining the Paradise that has been 
lost. Habits develop of meeting, with the least disturbance 
of harmony, particular stimuli or groups of stimuli in particular 
ways and that is Perception. 

Out of these conflicts of activities arises Reason also. It is 
a special modification of the uppermost layer of the mind, os it 
were, attempting to serve the purpose of preventing extreme 
dislocations of the harmonious arrangements within. It is 
however one of the biggest Rationalisations of Nature, as it 
pretends to be what it is not and has succeeded for generations 
in imposing itself on all as the only eaviour of mind, It even 
went so far, some centuries ago, os to claim a divine origin and 
to insist on its fundamental difierence from oil other properties 
of mind, e., from all other means by which mind attempts to 
reach the state of harmony again. But I particularly remem- 
ber here a relevant passage from Hobhouse where he Ba3r8, 
“We might parry the question whether animals reason by 
asking whether man reasons, and there would not be wanting 
plausible grounds for answering the latter question with a 
negative”. ‘ Besides, the mode of behaviour of reason itself 
unmistakably testifies to its fundamental identity with the pri- 
mal yearning for harmony. Not only has tho course of its 
evolution been promoted by that yearning, but even when it 
works for itself without reference to any specific demand from 
outside, all that it seeks is harmony. For what else is Logic 

1. Hobboust, Mtnd in Evclafion P* 347* 

15 
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but an effort to establish consistency either with the various 
premises themselves or with the premises within and the world 
outside? 

Different schools of philosophy, as different intellectual 
systems, are but different wajrs of rediscovering lost harmony, 
Herbert, the great champion of reason, found the task of meta- 
physics to be freeing the general ideas from the contradictions 
that they contain. He named his philosophical treatise on 
education as Tht Ats(hetic Presentation of the Universe. Is 
not the term ‘aesthetic’ significant? Kant's great mission was to 
bring back to philosophy that harmony which she had lost by 
the conflict of the two opposing schools of thought, viz.y 
Bationalism and Empiricism. Hegel’s dialectic is the continued 
attempt to establish a Synthesis between the Thesis and the 


Antithesis. The view has been expressed that progress always 
proceeds hy way of over-emphasising now one aspect and then 
another. Without subscribing to the implication of the word 
‘progress' I readily agree with the view, for that only illustrates 
my fundamental conception. According to the principle of 
harmony the disturbed equilibrium caused by the over- 
, emphasis of one aspect must necessarily be sought to be 


^counterbalanced by the subsequent over-ompbasia of the 
•sidously neglected aspect 

Nit is unnecessary for me to refer to Aesthetics for the eup- 
'of my contention. For harmony is universally accepted 
\ keynote of all artistic creations and aesthetic apprecia- 
shall only refer to Laogfeld where he speaks of con- 
Njing nse to artistic creation. “Tho conflict is a state 
Nntness, which frequently geos over into an emotion, 
\3ict (or unpleasjintness, if one agrees that the 
\ ^cal) is the urge towards continued action, 
\aflicf^°cy> until an adjustment is made. Such 
\ firsfirtistic production"*. 


excep,, p. 348. 
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when all efforts fail to overcome the threatening situation. 
When an unexpected event suddenly disturbs the equilibrium 
we are in a dangerous situation and the consequent loss of har- 
mony IS ‘Fear’; when an expected danger threatens the equili- 
brium we are in a state of Anxiety, So the various forms of 
emotion are but different attempts made to recover or maintain 
the equilibrium that is lost or threatened. 

These are in broad outlines what happens in normal life. 
The various conditions under which the original yearning for 
harmony assumes the different transformations, which we des- 
cribe by the different names of the emotions, have just begun 
to be more fully studied. Psychoanalysis and abnormal psycho- 
logy will give us by and by more materials to build up a syste- 
matic theory about them. The latter gets plentiful opportuni- 
ties of studying the exaggerated manifestations of the emotions 
and their interrelations with each other. As Janet says, 
"Don't let us forget that the disease only magniBes faOts 
which exist in everybody. Doubtless, veritable melancholia fs 
a disease, but sadness in its most simple form is, after all, 
identical with melaachoUa and contains tho same fear of 
action"'. Tho former, though now still confined to 
patholo^cal cases, ■will one day, I am convinced, be a method 
of studying normal minds too. I have once before pleaded 
for the recognition of^p^choanalysis in tho text-book of 
p^'chology as a legitimate method of obtaining normal 
psychological data*. I take this opportunity of once more 
pleading for the same cause. It does not benefit anybody 
to remain irilfully ignorant. Ajid when that is done and 
psychoanalysis is taken more seriously by the psychologists 
than at present, psychology will not bo the dry and dreary 
subject, divorced from life, as it now is, and the subject of 

1. Fetltngs and Emoftom p, 309 . 

a. MItra, Ps/cMagy and P^ho-anatytts, Ind.J. afPiy% VoL V, 
July-Octobcr, p. i 6 if£ 
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emotion will no more be a mere chapter heading in its text- 
books. 

Let me present hero once more in very genera! outlines the 
tentative theory relating to the emotional life of man that I 
have attempted to propound above. It might also be described 
as a theory of the mental life aa ft whole, because my very first 
assumption is that feeling constitutes the essence of mind. 
Every mind is ft store of energy the nature of which is not at 

present known. Minds differ from one another in their poten- 
tialities as, to give a phj*sical analogy, the differences in shape 
of the contained water are conditioned by the differences in the 
configurations of the containers. The ori^nal fundamental 
fooling of mind is the feeling of harmony. Pleasantness is the 
experience of this harmony. This harmony is first disturbed by 
the act of birth; simaltaneously with that act the external world 
begins to thrust itself on the mind. Unpleasantness is the 
experience of this disturbed harmony and therefore is later in 
its genesis than pleasantness. This is in agreement with the 
view of Bose, Says he, “I would urge that originally all wishes 
are pleasurable and it is only when they are in conflict that 
unpleasantness arises", ‘ Mind yearns for the lost harmony 
and action ensues to bring it back. Actions produce changes 
in the external world and these again have their reverberations 
in the mind. And so the .conflict continues. Complexities 
develop in the procedure by which the oxternal world acts on 
the mind and complications arise in tho modes in which the 
mind seeks to defend itself against the violation of its harmony 
or to recover tho lost equilibrium. Thinking develops 
ns a mwle of defence and of reaction. As all things made 
of clay bear tho characteristics of clay so thinking reveals its 
inner nature in its efforts after consistency and harmony. Tile 
yeanling to go back to the origin al state ofharmony I's the 
i, B<»e— 0/ Rtfrtwffn (1921), p. 55. 



Death Instinct and that to mainttun it for all times is the Sex 
Instinct. Says Plato, “Having none of the divine nnchange- 
ableness it (Eros) feels the necessity of sustaining itself by 
continual self-propagation. This propagative impulse is Love. 
............So Love is, generally speaking, the endeavour....,,... 

to fill itself with what is eternal and imperishable, to generate 
something enduring”*. 

Not only thinking but other methods are also resorted to. 
Suppression and Repression, Introjection and Projection are 
some of the means utilised by the mind for gaining its end. 
These have been elaborately studied by the psychoanalysts. 
When a certain degree of balance is somehow maintained we 
have a normal mind. When the methods adopted fail in their 
object we have pathological cases and dissociated minds. 

This view, I venture to hope, reconciles many a conflict both 
among the academic psychologists and among the psychoana- 
lysts. Thus the fundamental yearning may he indentified with 
tho 'w' factor of Spearman and others of his school. This 
yearning however is not felt by us consciously as such. It 
remuns therefore os the unconsciooa drive. Hence the neeea* 
fiity and importance of studying the unconscious remain. 
That feeling is the background of all our experience and colours 
them all is perhaps the view of Krueger too, as also of Dunlap 
who however insists only on the physiological aspects of emotion. 
Howard also mentions this in the quotation already cited. 
That it is best to consider emotion as a form of energy has 
•'been said by Prince. That there is a rich variety of feelings is 
not denied but this theory accords a special importance above 
all to pleasantness and unpleasantness. There is no difficulty in 
recognising Excitement as an undifferentiated emotion for 
which Stratton has pleaded. The theory is not opposed to 
physiological methods in psychological studies but is not 


1. Zeller — Plato and the Older Academy^ Eng. Trans (1888), p. 193. 
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convinced abent the BnfficiciM^ and the rwiequacy of snch 
procedure. Along -with the Gestahista the totality of oxperionco 
is admitted but analysis is not necessarily denied. A meaning 
is found for the phrase ‘unbalanced mind* in connection with 
abnormality. Besides, Freud’s libido, Jung's Compensation, 
Alder’s Inferiority Complex and Bose’s Opposito "Wish all may 
find a place hero without needing tho slightest modlBcations. 
This I consider to be one of tho special merits of tho thcor)'. 



SYMPOSIUM 

The Possibility of a New Morality— I 

By 

J. Mackenzie, sf.A. 

{Bomhay Univenity) 


It is a remarkable fact that up to quite recent times very 
little consideration ^7a3 given to the possibility of a morality 
which should differ essentially from that which was currently 
followed, or lather which men professed to recogmse some 
obligation to follow. I must not state this fact too 
categoncplly, for as a sweeping generalisation it may be 
challen' ^'"''^history of the human race there has been 
great ^'M^aviour, there have been varieties 

of ' ^ ^■"'•a.been differences in tho values 

triticular virtues and in the 
held of the relative places 
di in spite of all these I think we 
Tby the great measure of agreement 
ngst those who have thought on 
fig the moral life. 

.ifiot but be struck by tho way in which this is 
JTjdd in the writings of European thinkers. It is 
♦iiplied in the thought of the Intuitionista. However 
Ti'dividualistic their thought may sometimes seem in form, 
^beeu'*^ is none of them, among those at least who are regarded 
not de ious thinkers, who 6nds in his intuitions material for 
all to pliorivate morality, 'In Butler, for eiamplo, this is clear, 
recbgnisiij^ ia not a private possession which may lead one man, 
which Sti-ection, another in that. It is a principle which is to 
physiologica n every man, in whom it is an expression of tho 

I Zcllci-/?'^ 
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"There is a superior principle of reflection or conscience 
in every men, which distinguishes bctHeon the 
internal pidnciplea of his heart, as well as his external 
actions; which passes judgment upon himself and 
them ; pronounces determinately some actions to be 
in themselves just, right, good; others to be in them- 
selves evil, wrong, unjust; which, without being con- 
sulted, without being advised with, magisterially 
exerts itself, and approves or condemns him, the 
doer of them, accordingly; and which, if not forcibly 
stopped, naturally and always, of course, goes on to 
anticipate a higher and more effectual eenience^ 
uhich shall hereafter second and affirm its own." 

Sermon II 

(. The same thing comes out in Kant, when, for example, bo 
declares an erring conscience to bo a chimera, or even more 
clearly in his exposition of the law of reason..* One might 
expect something more startling from the attempt to derive 
morality from the b'lro form of reason than tho very familiar 
duties which ho actually discovers. In neither Kant nor 
Butler is there any radical criticism of current moral ideas. 
What they tiy to show is tho source from nhich these ideas 
os properly understood have been drawn, 

'John Stuart Mill is equally sure that current moral ideas 
owe their origin to tho principle of utility. Ho pours scorn 
ru? Aho x'iSJSiArxo&isw iJxat iJhnm xs xnt Lime 

previous to action for calculating and neighing tho eflects of 
any line of conduct on tho general happiness. He sajs there 
has been ample time namely tho whole past duration of the 
human species, dunng which men havo been learning by 
experience tho tendenries of actions. Like tho sailor who 
goes to sea with the Hautical Almanack already calculated, 
all rational creatures go out upon the sea of hfo aith their 
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It is a remarkable fact that up to quite recent times very 
little consideration was given to the possibility of a morality 
which should differ essentially from that which was currently 
followed, or rather which men professed to recognise some 
obligation to follow. I must not state this fact too 
categoncaUv, for as a sweeping generalisation it may be 
ehallenf . "'"^'^istory of the human race there has been 
great '"''Xdiehaviour; there have been varieties 

of ’ differences in the values 

w* ^ticular virtues and in the 

^ y held of the relative places 

^ ,<sC in spite of all these I think we 

jioy the great measure of agreement 
^^ngst those who have thought on 
the moral life. 

but be struck by the way in which this is 
in the wntings of European thinkers. It is 
^iplied in the thought of the Intuitionists. However 
^dividualistic their thought may sometimes seem in form, 
^ is^one of them, among those at least who are regarded 
'ious thinkers, who finds in his intuitions material for 
^ to morality, 'In Butler, for example, this is clear. 

reco^^gQ jg ^ private possession which may lead one man , 
Tiction, another in that. It is a principle which is to 
P ^ n every man, in whom it is an expression of the 
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breakers than T\itb political revolutionaries. They have refused 
in this or that detail to live what is understood as the moral 
life, but they have not often claimed that in so doing they 
were practising a higher morabty. And up to recent times 
there has not been much evidence of serious attempts at a 
radical reconstruction of morality. The 6rst important revolt 
in modern times was that ofNietzsche.who set out to transvalue 
and invert current values. He characterised the current 
morality of Europe as ”herding-ani mal morality'' and described 
the virtues of the ‘'gregarious European man” such as public- 
spiritT” kindness, deference, industry, temperance, modesty, 
indulgence, sympathy, as quahties which made him useful to 
the ‘herd. It j‘s*a slave-morality, suitable for the mass of men,, 
hut not ^itable for the great men in the production of whom 
the^historical^ process is fulfilled. 

"The essential thing in a good and healthy aristocracy ia 
that it should not regard itself as a function either 
of the kingship or the commonwealth** but as the 
eignificance and highest justification thereof— that 
it should therefore accept with a good conscience tho 
sacrifice of a legion of individuals, who, for its sake, 
must be suppressed and reduced to imperfect men, to 
slaves and instruments. Its fundamental belief must 
be precisely that society is not allowed to exist 
for its own sake, but only as a foundation and 
scaffolding, by means of which a select class of bolnjp 
may *00 aVie to c’levato t’heinse’fves ^^oir higfner 
duties, and in genera! to a higher existence.” 

Beyond Good and evil ; P. £25. 

He stands above the morality of tho herd. Nietzsche 
makes it clear that ho does not propose to restore tho “blondo 
beast” or the "robber-man”. His “Vornehmo Slensch” has 
also a "Vomehmen llorarV Ho stands above the common 
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minds made up on the common questions of right and wrong. 
^There is room for indefinite improvement of the corollaries'' 
from the principle of utility, but it is one thing to say that 
the rules of morality, are improvable and another to say 
that we have no roles of value at nIL 

T. H. Green approaching the matter from a different angle, 
arrives at a very similar conclusion. He finds himself in 
agreement with Plato and Aristotle m their understanding of 
the good as goodness, and he says : — 

“In the development of that reflective morality which our 
own consciences inherit, both the fundamental principle 
and the mode of its articulation have retained the form 
which they first took in the minds of the Greek philoso- 
phers •-••'When we come to ask ourselves what ore the 
essential forms in which, however otherwise modified, 
the will for true good (which is the ivill to be good) 
must appeat, our answer follows the outlinos of the 
Greek classification of tho virtues. It is the ivill to 
know what is true to make what is beautiful; to endure 
pain and fear, to resist tho allurements of pleasure 
to he brave and temperatel, if not, as the Greek would 
have said, in the eorvico of tho state, yet in the interest - 
of some form of human society; to take for oneself, and ' 

^ to give to others, of those things which admit of being 

given and taken, not what one is inclined to but what 
is due.” 

We are all familiar with the way in which Green illustrates 
by examination of the virtues of fortitude and temperance how 
our understanding of goodness has-groivn in fulness and 
determinatencss. 

There have always been rebels against tho established 
morality, but tho rebels, if one may develop the political 
analogy, havo been comparable rather with criminal law- 
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breakers than -with political revolutionaries, Tbej have refiised 
in this or that detail to live what is understood as the moral 
life, hut they have not often claimed that in so doing they 
were practising a higher morality. And up to recent times 
there has not been much evidence of serious attempts at a 
radical reconstruction of -morality. The first mportant revolt 
in modern times was that of Nietzsche, who set out to transvalue 
and invert cnrrent values. He characterised the current 
morality of Europe as “herding-onimaj^ morality” and described 
the virtues of the ‘‘gregarious European man” such as public- 
spiritf ’ kindness, deference, industry, temperance, modesty, 
indulgence, sympathy, as qualities which mode him useful to 
theTierd. 1^13*0 slave-morality, suitable for the mass of men, 
but not suitable for the great men in the production of whom 
the histori^ process is fulfilled. 

“The essential thing in a good and healthy aristocracy is 
that it should not regard itself as a function either 
of the kingship or the commonwealth, 'hut as the 
significance and highest justification thereof— that 
it should therefore accept wdth a good conscience the 
sacrifice of a legion of individuals, who, for its sake, 
must be suppressed and reduced to imperfect men, to 
slaves and instruments. Its fandamenta! belief must 
be precisely that society is not ollowed to exist 
for its own sake, but only os a foundation and 
scaffolding, by means of which a select class of beings 
may be able to elevate themselves to their higher 
duties, and in general to a higher existence.” 

Beyond Qood and evil ; P. 22 ^. 

He stands above the moxaUty of the herd, Nietzsche 
makes it clear that ho docs not propose to restore the “blonde 
beast” or the "robber-man”; His ‘‘Yomehme Jfensch” has 
also a "Vomehmen iloral'** Ho stands above the common 
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herd, strong and self-sufficient but at the same time self- 
disciphned, and imposing discipline on others. 

“Every anstocratic morality is intolerant in the education 
of youth, in the control of women, in the marriage 
customs, in the relations of old and young, m the 
penal laws, it counts intolerance itself among the 
virtues, under the name of Justice.” 

Beyond Good and evil ; P. B35. 

Among the excellences of character which belong to him are 
pride, venturesomeness, bravery, self assurance, the wll to 
responsihihty, the will to self mastery. 

It may be said that we have here no new momhty but a 
veiy old morality — ^a morality which would find a large measure 
of approval among the aristocratically minded of almost all 
ages. This is no doubt partly true, but there are two things 
which are worthy of note. Firstly, a consrdemhfe part of the 
new morality of Nietzsche represents undoubtedly a return to 
an older point of view; it is the old conception of the relation 
of the ruler to the ruled, though put m a more extreme form 
than it was usually put by the supporters of absolute monarchy 
or aristocracy. (It may be remarlted in passing that in this 
respect it resembles a good deal which is described as new in 
morals.) But whatever amount of reversion there may be to 
older V. ays of thought and practice, I think Nietzsche goes 
beyond what has been laid down in any serious justification of 
caste or class in his assertion that the lower classes exist only 
as a scaffolding for the higher, and this is a conception which 
belongs to the essence of his teaching. Secondly, there is this ” 
other significant fact, that the gentler virtues ivhich involve 
love and self sacrifice — the virtues which have been generally 
supposed to bo the finest floivers to be developed in the 
evolution of the moral life — that these virtues are despised 
and rejected in favour of qualities of aggressiveness and 
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self-asB^rtivenoss It is one thing to follow the lower and^/ 
more primitive when there is nothing else to follow, it is 
another thing to follow it in preference to the more highly 
developed. And in this Nietzsche’s ethic may bo regarded 
as new, 

I have mentioned Nietzsche’s ethic not as one which 
is specially influential at the present time, though I admit 
that it is difficult to gauge tho extent of his influence. I have 
been interested in him as the man who in recent times 
first applied radical criticism to current morality. Since his 
time, and more particularly within the last fifteen years or 
80, there has been a great deal of radical criticism, some of 
It almost entirely destructive, some of it accompanied by 
constructive ideas. We cannot ignore the large place which 
this criticism occupies in the current thought and practice 
of the day and not least the fiction of the day. We are 
familiar with the saying that metaphysics is the giving “of bad ^ 
reasons for what ne believe on instinct. We might say mth 
as much truth that ethics is the giving of bad reasons for t 
what we practise by instinct. There is at least enough trutl^j 
in the saying to prevent us from ignoring ethical tendencies 
that are not rooted in piofound systematic thinking. 

The most striking feature of present-day life is probably 
the revolt from authority. This is not in itself a new thing, 
herd wAad I Ciiak ff/gn/£cnit& at fit? presvmd time ie the 
widespread questioning of authority in almost all of its spheres 
— religious, political, and social, as well os moral. This is on 
the^gative side, the positive side there is the demand' 
for freedom— fr^dom for self-expression, it is often put. ' The 
Hegelians made familiar to us a coneption of freedom, for 
the presentation of which they made large use of New 
Testament terminology. There is a bondage which is the 
18 
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herd, strong and self-sn£Bcient but at the same time self- 
disciplined, and imposing disciplme on others. 

“Every aristocratic morality IS intolerant in the education i 
of youth, in the control of women, in the marriage ^ 
customs, in the relations of old andjoung, in the' 
penal laws, it counts intolerance itself among the 
virtues, under the name of Justice.” 

Beyond Qood and evil ; P. SS6. 

Among the excellences of character which belong to him are 
pride, venturesomeness, bravery, self assurance, the will to 
responsibility, the will to self mastery. 

It may be said that we have here no new moiuUty but a 
very old morality — a morality which would find a large measure 
of approval among the aristocratically minded of almost all 
ages. This is no doubt partly true, but tbexo are two things 
which are worthy of note. Firstly, a considerable part of the 
now morality of Nietzsche represents undoubtedly a return to 
an older point of view; it is the old conception of the relation 
of the ruler to the ruled, though put in a more extreme form 
than it was usually put by the supporters of absolute monarchy 
or aristocracy. (It may be remarked in passing that in this 
respect it resembles a good deal which is described ns now in 
morals.) But whatever amount of reversion there may be to 
older ways of thought and practice, I think Nietzsche goes 
beyond what has been laid down in any serious justification of 
caste or class in his assertion that tho loiver classes exist only 
as a scaffolding for tho higher, and this is a conception which 
belongs to tho essence of his teaching. Secondly, there is this " 
other significant fact, that the gentler virtues which involve 
love and self-sacrifico— the virtues which have been generally 
6upi>osed to bo the finest flowers to be developed in the 
e% olution of tho moral life— ‘that these \ irtuos are despised 
and rejected in favour of qaalities of aggressiveness and 
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of the day are justified. cannot call a revolt against 
established morality or a demand for free expression by the 
name of a new morality, for morality means more than this — 
it-means mores. Accordingly, if this were all, there aould 
be no occasion for this discussion. Bat there are proposals 
of a more systematic and constructive kind for what does 
merit the name of a new morality. The term been 
specially associated ^vith the name of Lord Russell ^ (better 
known as Mr. Bertrand Russell ), but bo is only the most 
outstanding of a considerable group of thinkers. They ore 
concerned more especially with sexual ethics, but by no means 
to the exclusion of other departments of hnman conduct. Lord 
Russell himself has said that ^'the received moral code, in so 
far as it is taught in education and embodied in public opinion 
or the criminal law, should be carefully examined in each 
generation, to see whether it still serves to achieve desirable 
ends, and, if not, in what respects it needs to be amended," 

I do not propose to enter into any detailed discussion of 
sexual ethics in tbo light of these ideas, But there are one 
or two things to which I thint I may properly* draw attention. 
“•In the first place it is difBcuH to deny the great ethical 
importance of the family as an institution. The fact that^ 
there are unhappy families and families that are ethically 
ineffective or worse need not bo denied. But on the other 
hand we shall probably agree that the family has not only 
served as the most vafuabfe of aff ^fieres tor tie etfncaf 
trainmg of the young, but that it has also been the sphere in 
which much that is finest in the moral life has found its ex- 
pression, Proposals for making the family le^s permanent, or 
for impairing its unity either by lightening the obligations 
which the members owe to each other or by Ucensing promis- 
cuous sexual relations, — ^proposals such as these must mean 
very considerable moral loss, unless it bo shown that there ate 
compensating advantages. The advantages which are alleged 
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condition of freedom, a death which is the condition of lifo. 
The modern spirit in its more extreme expressions will have 
none of this, but seeliB free expression for the free spirit. 
Established institutions are irksome and the recognised 
virtues are stodgy. They carry no evidence either within 
themselves or without why they should have the right to 
compel our conformity to them, and we may with a good 
conscience ignore them if we feel that they hamper our free 
life. I have stated this briefly and dogmatically as a tendency 
in our modern life, but it would not be difficult to demonstrate 
it from much of the literatoip of the day. 

It is with reference to this very widespread tendency 
and not any systematic formulation of new moral ideas that 
some of the most vigorous criticisms of the ‘‘now morality'^ 
have been made. Here is ono that has met my eye as I 
have been preparing this paper, a quotation from a new book 
by Professor Jose Ortega Y Gasset: 

“Do not believe a word you hear from the young when 
they talk about the “new morality”. I absolutely 
deny that there exists to-day in any comer of the 
Continent a group inspired by a new ethos which 
shows signs of being a moral code. When people talk 
of the “new morality” they are merely committiug a 
now immorality and looking for a way of introducing 
contraband goods. Hence it would be a piece of mgen- 
uousness.to accuse the man of to-day of his lack of 
xocToi coder The JWOusaiioD would leave him eeld,. 
or, rather would flatter him. ImmoraUsm has become 
a commonplace, and anybody and every body boasts 
of practising it’’. 

If it bo true, ns this writer asserts, that there is no group 
inspired by a now ethos which shows signs of being a moral 
code, then the strictures which he passes on tho “iramoralism” 
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of tlio day are justified. Wo cannot call a revolt against 
established morality or a demand for free expression by the 
name of a new morality, for morality meaM more than this — 
it means mores. Accordingly, if this wore all, there ould 
be no occasion for this discussion. But there are proposals 
of a more systematic and constructive kind for what does 
merit the name of a new morality. The term has been 
specially associated with the name of lord Russell ^ (better 
known as Mr. Bertrand Russell ), but ho is only the most 
outstanding of a considerable group of thinkers. They ore 
concerned more especially with sexual ethics, but by no means 
to tho exclusion of other departments of human conduct Lord 
Russell himself has said that *‘the received moral code, in so 
far as it is taught in education and embodied in public opinion 
or tho criminal law, should be carefully examined in each 
generation, to see whether it still serves to achieve desirable 
ends, and, if not, in what respects it needs to be amended.'’ 

I do not propose to enter into any detailed discussion of 
sexual ethics in tho light of these ideas. But there aro one 
or two things to which I think I may properly' draw attention. 
•Jn the first place it is difHcnlt to deny the great ethical 
importance of the family as an institution. The fact that , 
there are unhappy families and families that are ethically 
ineffective or worse need not bo denied. But on the other 
hand we shall probably agree that tho family has not only 
served as tho most valuable of all spheres for the ethical 
training of the young, but that it has also been the sphere in 
which much that is finest in tho moral life has found its ox- ‘ 
pression. Proposals for making the family le^^s permanent, or 
for impairing its unity cither by lightening the obligations 
which the members owe to each other or by licensing promis- 
cuous sexual relations, — ^proposals such as these must mean 
very considerable moral losj^ unless it bo shown that there are 
compensating advantages. The advantages which are alleged 
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are, I believe, greater freedom for the individual for self-/ 
expression and deliverance from tho narro\\ ness and selfishness 
Tvhich tho family embodies. In regard to this experience may 
help us to form a judgment, but for tho present my impre- 
ssion is that the experience which is available is not particular- 
ly convincing Further there has to bo taken into account the 
fact that the weakening of family bonds means that increasing 
responsibility must fall on other bodies for tho care of the 
young, and it is rather surprising that some of the apostles 
of freedom should look, to the state as tho institution to which 
tho burden should be transferred. I shall return to this 
presently when I come on to look briefly at another present-day 
tendency. 

There is another aspect to the matter, and with regard 
to it I shall now say a few wowJa, Some at least of tboso 
who stand for a reformed sexual morality are concerned*’ 
less with the institutional side of morahty than with its personal^ 
side. I think of a writer such as^Ir. Joad, who thinks that 
with the discovery of means of brith-control the bottom has 
gone out of sexual morality, and who in regard to this 
department of conduct seems to teach that pleasure is the 
guide. This point of view seems to me to be extremely 
unsatisfactory. There is no sphere of human activity in 
which there is more need for the virtue which the Greeks 
called sophrosune — self-control or temperance. And I believe 
I am right in asserting that experience shows that on any view 
of the moral — wietior if he piessore or snlf-realjiatJoD ' 

or reason-— this virtue is necessary for its attainment. ) I shall \ 
not develop this point, but I believe it to be of great 
importance. 

The term ‘'The New Morality"’ has by some writers been 
appropriated to these revolutionary ideas regarding family" 
rel ation ships and sexual morahty generally, and this whole 
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question has been discuased> with special refei-ence to the views 
of Lord Russell in an interesting book by Mr. Newsom, Master 
of Selwyn College, Cambridge. But we are concerned here 
with these views not as setting forth the new morality, but 
as illustrating in one particular way the wider question which 
we have set ourselves of the possibility of a new morality. 
We have another important illustration on a larger scale and 
in more thorough-going style in the actual morality of the 
Soviet Republic. 

Many questions force themselves upon us when we give 
our attention even in the most cursory way to the principles 
of Bolshevism. There isLor example the whole materialistic 
view of history which serves as a background for all Bolshevist 
thinking, There is again the explicit doctrine of the nature 
of morality which appears against this backgiound. Here, 
for example, ore the words of Lenin 

“In our opinion morality is ^entirely subordinate to the • 
interests of the class war ; everything is moral which 
is necessary for the annihilation of the old exploiting 
social order and for the uniting of the proletariat. 
Our morality thus consists solely in close discipline 
and in conscious war nganst the exploitei-s. We do . 
not believe in eternal principles of morality, and we ‘ 
will expose this deception. Communist morality is 
identical with the fight for the strengthening of the ‘ 
dictatorship of the proletariat.” 

There is again the actual content of the moral life as so 
conceived, and in regaid to this certain things stand out. 
What seems to me to be most inpoctant in this is not the 
\ emphasis which the Bolshevist upon a more satisfactory 
distribution of material goods among the people, for the 
quMtion of distnbution is exercising the minds of all socialists 
and of many who are not socialaits. It is the complete 
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spheres of the operation of the mating and the parental 
instincts can bo separated, so far at least as whole communities 
of human beings are concerned This is to take the case at 
its simplest. In tho developed human family we are carried 
far beyond tho mere primary instincts into a region in nhich 
many of men’s highest purposes find their fulfilment and their 
finest emotions are evoked. 

Again, the state is unfitted for another reason to take tho 
place of the family. The very unwieldiness of tho state 
disqualifies it for meeting tho social needs of men. Apart 
altogether from tho question of mating and parenthood, there 
must bo social units of limited sizo, in tthich.the members ore 
bound together by ties of affections and a purpose of mutual 
helpfulness. A<sociatioQS like clubs and societies only go a 
little vmy towards meeting this need. There may be occasional 
people who find complete social satisfaction without family life, 
but these people must be rare and unusual. 

Let me, lastly, say a few words regarding the Soviet 
attitude to property. The case here is a little confused by tho 
fact that there is to-day very general recognition of the 
desirability of putting limits and restrictions on the possession 
of property. This recognition is largely the outcome of tlie 
modern phenomenon of the accumulation of immense wealth, 
wth tho poaer which this involves over the destinies of masses 
of their fellow men, in tho hands of individuals. The 
Bolshevists aimed at a practically complete nationalisation of 
property, but they speedily found themselves faced with 
difficulties, particularly in regard to land and agricultural 
produce. They have effectually demolished capitalism; the 
question is 'whether they have in so doing demolished something 
more, which is essential to the moral life. In an interesting 
article on “The Ethics of Communism’’ in the Journal of 
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Philosophical Studies for April 1928, Profesaer I^iircl discusses 
the ethical significance of property. He remarks : — 

“The old individualist ai^umenfe'that private property is 
the necessary incentive to industry seems to mo a 
** huge peiitio |)rincipu. Among the wealthy by 
brith private property is notoriously an incentive to 
idleness.” 

No one will deny this. But there is a kind of private 
property which has nothing to do with bloated wealth— with the 
exploitation of others or the disintegration of the ■ character of 
the posse'iBor. There is that kind and that degree of property 
which is the natural extension of a man’s personality — ^the 
instruments by means of which he may express himself. A 
man’s body and mind are his own, and cannot in any real sense 
of the term be communalised. Neither can his olqthes^nr 
his home — at any rate w'ith profit to'^himseji" TratS^to tne 
community. The skilled craftsman cannot do bis best^ work 
with community tools nor the artist with community imple- 
ments. One might extend the list, but the principle is clear. 

In regard to both the family and property anyone can see 
how they may, and in certain circumstances do, stand in the 
way of “the brotherly union of all men.” .Any association of 
men may do so, and any right which men may claim may do 
so. But attempts at the abolition of either tho family or 
property in the interests of better human relationships seem 
to me to bo certain, to defeat their own end. The affections, 
of the family may be “tho germ of all public affections", 
and they are so in the normal family. Property in all 
respectable communities is used on the whole so as to benefit 
and not to injure the other members of the community. We 
can no .doubt find many instances to the contrary, but I 
cannot believe that the remedy for this is the abolition of 
20 
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property and the family and the bringing of all men into direct 
dependence on the state 

I have dealt briefly and inadequately with thesb ways in 
which we see the attempt being made to break not with tradi 
tional morality in the strict sense— for wo aro continually break- 
ing with parts of it — but with what seems to bo in the true 
line of evolution in morality If morality bo a living spiritual 
thing and not merely a set of customs which have won respect 
by their age, then it must bo capable of adjusting itself to 
new conditions But I do not believe that any development 
will lead to the supersession of the virtues which have been 
recognised since the dajs of the early Greeks There will 
doubtless ho changes in emphasis, and there will be, ns there 
has been, a deeper understanding of all that is involved m 
them But it is hard to think of any circumstances that will 
render them obsolete tor institutions there are great 
possibilities 01 ctiange But I have given some reasons for 
believing that the institution of the family has a necessary 
place in human society 
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On the Possibility of a New Ethic— II. 

By 

H. M. BHATTACHARTrA, 

( Askuiosh College, Calcutta.) 

The general position of Principal Mackenzie seems to nxe 
t6 be one of unquestioning acceptance of the traditional and 
orthodox ideas and ideals in moral life. He indeed makes a timid 
admission that it is possible for considerable changes to be 
made in regard to both moral institutions and virtues, he is, 
however, not prepared to entertain the view that such changes 
•wiU have an} thing to do with the substantial alteration and 
revaluation of those accepted ideas of old, and that we are in 
sight of anything like a moral reconstruction or evolution, ^ 
far less of a moral revolution. 

In formulating this position of his that a radically New . 
Ethic is as yet dubious and even impossible, bVhaa taken no ' 
httle pains to establish the immutability of the abstract 
-moral -ideals and principles, inspite of the influx of concrete 
moral experiences of the present-day humon life of growing 
complexity which have tended largely to undermine those 
accepted moral abstractions and to replace them by those that 
toko humon Ufe and its activities ond relations in a more compre- 
hensive and concrete setting. He has referred to the teachings 
of Kant and Mill who in their respective ua}8 have generally 
opined that the current moral conceptions are on the whole 
valid. He has particularly leaned upon Green as hia main- 
stay for the support of his orthodoxy in morals. For Green 
IS a great admirer of the old Greek ideals and thinks that 
WQ have inherited from the Greek thinkers both tlio principles 
of morality as well as their general articulation and that the 
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moral and social progress of tlio present da} cannot mean 
anything more than the mere etplication or unfoldment of 
■a hat ivas 1} mg implicit or enfolded in the Greoh ideals, which 
are therefore eternal and immutable Green has oien gone 
the length of maintaining that So^'rates and his followers 
who have given us the thoor} of duties and virtues wore not 
the inventors of it, but were onl} the olaborators of the 
principles of conduct which aro but th« self explications of the 
will to be good 

But curiousl} enough Bishop Butler, whom the Principal 
has laid un Icr contribution for the support of his 
view, though belonging apparently to the old s-’hool is not 
without his suggestions for the conen-to character of moral life 
1 hero arc according to him two distinct currents of thought, 
one in a line with the old abstract Cthics which simply 
concerns itself wath tho explication of certain a pnon moral 
ideals out of touch with the particularities of tho concrete 
moral situations m human life, tho other which takes 
cognisance of tho particular nature of man in its actual relations 
and interrelations m their concrete setting, and Butler seems 
to be inclined to think, and nghtly, that the ideal can have 
any significance only in so fir it is determined b} the actual 
“There are two wGjs says Butler, ‘ ‘m which the subject of 
morals may be treated One begins from inquiring into the 
abstract relations of things tho other from a matter of fact, 
namel} what the particular nature of man is, its several parts, 
their economy or constitution, from whence it proceeds to 
determine what course of life it is which is correspondent to 
this whole nature In the former method the conclu ^ 


expressed thus, that vice is contrary t and ^ 

of things, in the latter, that it is a t 1 breal^ »■ 

upon our own nature ' And Butler I \ 
the most direct formal proof, and in thel 
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liable to cavil or dispute, the latter is in a peculiar manner 
adapted to satisfy a fair mind; and is more easily applicable to 

the several particular relations and circumstances in life ” 

^And it is interesting to note that in Butler we have the drst 
formulation of that kind of Ethics which can really justify ond 
encourage proper attitude to human life and condnet and can 
explain real progress in ethical thought and practice. 

Principal Mackenzie has referred, by way of criticism, to 
the attempts of the opposite school who have expre^d 
disapproval of the old ideals, only with a view to strengthening 
negatively his o>vn fundamental position that except certain 
incidental changes in the details of our moral life, it is not 
possible to think of a decidedly new ora of morals that may be 
said to have dawned in recent years. He has begun his 
inquisition from Nietzsche, the most violent of reactionaries 
against traditional morality who has with bis ideals of Power 
and Beauty gone beyond good and evil, beyond right and 
wrong, and has spurned the 80*caUed ‘Slave morality’ of the 
masses, by bolstering up the Superman, of whom a Beethoven 


or a Bismork or a Wagner is a typo. Referring to the romantic 
and Ibsenian tendencies in modern literature, which show signs 


of revolt against the old conventions of sox and family life, 
the Principal has disposed of them as tho outcome of a vaguelv 
conceived idea of increased personal ’ freedom, 
subscribed to the view of some of tho orthodox 
modem literature who have pronounced this now 
immorality’’ . He has passed over Bertrand the 

critical than constructive in his boforo 

reconstructions of political, moral and : formal 

hoa over, have opened up roally the actual 

since tho groat world-u*ar. He Experimental 

Communist State with its the Formal 

the Church, but the net 
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Communism, without eliciting from him any candid acknow- 
ledgement of those elements in it that might really contribute 
to the reconstruction of a programme of life needed for the 
changed outlook of the present day. 

After tins preliminary remarks on the general standpoint 
of Principal llackcnzio, I would like to point out that 
my thesis is one of Moral Evolution or Moral Reeonatruetion 
which he apparently domes We may not indeed be on the 
eve of a moral revolution in the scnso in which Nietzsche 
took it, but it would not bo going too far to acknowledge 
that there have already been at work efforts at reconstructing 
and re-interpreting moral ideals and principles in the light of 
new and varied moral experiences especially after the great 
war. Now these new and vaned experiences have been of 
different ranges and dimensions, not only personal or 
individual and social, but also national and international and' 
even cosmopolitan. Then again not only the inroads of 
these now and varied experiences themselves, but also the 
immense development in the Psychological Method, which 
again has draiva largely upon the method of physical science, 
have jointly contributed to the re-orientation of life and 
experience as I would understand it. When I thus uphold 
moral reconstruction I equate life with experience and take 
these terras in their widest connotation. By life I mean not 
simply the hf^ of the individual but that of tbe whole 
human kind as one organic whole, not simply the ideals and 
aspi^tions, experiences and practices of the individual, but 
rather those of tbe whole human race in their relations and 
interrelations. By experience again I would mean not 
simply that cross-section of the mental life to which 
the traditional moralist is accustomed to reduce it, with 
a view to establishing the transcendental ebaraater of the 
moral ideals as though complelely unaffected by moral 
experiences, just ns in the sphere of knowledge too the 
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rationalist ia apt to give unnatara! primacy ’and nitimacy to 
purely logical thought as if transcending all experience. What 
I vrould mean by experience is the whole range of experiences 
as they are humanly lived, so that the ideals, moral as well 
as intellectual and aesthetic, are not puro abstractions but are 
concrete nniversals growing out of and determined by real 
and throbbing experiences. It would follow then that moral 
ideals and principles ere sublect to change and evolution, 
reinterpretation and reconstruction in the light of new and 
changing circumstances of the concrete moral and social life, 

A histonco-psychological analysis of the concepts of 
virtue and duty in relation to the norms would further 
justify the position 1 have been convinced to accept. The 
concepts of virtue ariso out of the facts of moral life in 
reference to motives, and the concepts of duty in reference to 
ends. It is thus evident that these two classes of concepts 
are dependent on the varieties of moral practices furnished 
by concrete life for the formation of ideas about motives 
and ends of condoct. And it is \vorth while to remember that 
the concepts of virtue are not wholly wthout relation to an 
end, nor are those of duty unrelated to the motives of conduct.’ 
And when we come to consider the nature and origin of 
norms we are told by the older school of moralist that the 
ethical norms are thoso fundamentol principles which are 
'eternal verities' and from which the concepts of duty are 
deduced and which are therefore prior to all such concepts, 
just in the same way as the logical laws of thought are the 
eternal truths and had been in use thousands of years 6e/bre 
Aristotle propounded them. But the purely :formal 
character of such norms involving conflicts ^v^th the actual 
moral situations can be exposed as easily as the Experimental 
Logic of to*day is cutting the ground from beneath the Formal 
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Logic of Aristotla which so ill applies to reality and life. 
Even the imperative character of the ethical norms is derived 
not so much from their being formal a priori and abstract 
ideals ^Yhich transcend all real concrete life, as from the fact 
that they are the concrete prducts of the combined experiences 
of many ages and cultures arrived at as so many tested 
hypotheses, so far as they are based on the present state of 
our experience of moral life, but not excluding the possibility 
of better and neu'er ones. The facts and values are thus no 
water-tight compartments, but are such that the former can 
be interprets I into the latter, that facts are implicit values 
and that values are facts re-interpreted m the light of 
experiences of mankind in their varied circumstances As a 
very brilliant writer has observed: “If we ^?ould understand 
the nature of Beauty, Goodness and Truth, we must turn our 
attention to what has been offered and accepted, as beautiful, 
good and true. The acceptance may have been after a long 
struggle and much heroic battling, particularly in the field 
of conduct But what in the last analysis is the process 
involved but experiment,— on experiment carried out in 
the laboratory of the universe, with its crucible of endless 
space and time; its material, whole peoples and civilizations." 

My proposition therefore is to take the moral life of man 
as a concrete reality — not as a pure, immutable and undiffer- 
enced unity of moral ideals and principles wholly undetermined 
by the multiplicity of the concrete moral experiences as the 
ancient Greek ideals and the great momentum of their 
tradition have even to thb day sophisticated most minds; 
nor again as a scattered and disintegrating plurality of mere 
chaotic moral experiences without any ideals and principles, 
without norms, values and standards whereby to organise and 
reinterpret these experiences and to revaluate its old values; 
but rather I take it as a concrete reahty, evolving its ideals and 
V allies, its standards and principles out of its own experiences. 
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revising and reformulating them as the needs of time and | 
circumstances of progressive culture and civilization would ' 
demand such reconstruction and reformulation. This attitude i 
to moral life has thus taught us to look upon Ethics as a 
heuristic science, appreciating and absorbing ^vith candour 
and open-mindedness those fresh and obtruding data which 
the complex moral life of recent years has been thrusting 
upon contempo) ary minds. ( One of its most important 
achievements in this direction is its emphasis on the Qioup- 
mind as distinct from the individual. The old traditional 
systems of Ethics were based on individualistic psychology, 
bub the psychological outlook has in recent years been greatly 
widened in view of the increasing social and political interests, 
and the post-war German ethical thought is the natural 
expression of that necessary change in the social and political 
life of man. We have now to think of Ethics and Politics 
not as mere contrasts, but rather have to ethicise Polities, 
that is, to evolve such a positive relation between Ethics and 
Politics as would enable us to place Politics on the bed-rock 
of Ethics'. Wo have now to think, and rightly, that not 
only an individual, but in a sense more truly, a nation is a 
mental and moral organism. The goal of civiliation will 
thus be approximated by the degree of success in the 
realisation of a higher level of international morality*. And 
it is needless to add that international morality can be 
established only on the broad basis of a sound democracy. 
Modern writers like Mc.Dougall and others have been in 
recent times emjihasi^g the need of such an international 
Ethics which is indeed a new development in the present 
day hfe of man. And in his endeavour to afBliato PoUtics 
•with Ethics Mc.Dougall has so great an authority as that of 

1. Cf. Philosophy To-Dity ; Thi Dtvtlopmtnl of Ethical Prehletnt. 

2 . McDougall's : Ethics and Some Modern World Problems 

Preface P XI. 

32 
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Plato ^vhoso Ropublic is the Imng recognition of the need of 
such alBIiation, and even quite in recent times Cdmund 
Burke explicitlj declared that tho ‘ principles of true 
politics are but those of morals enlarged ’ Indeed lie Dougall 
has gone a great way towards the recognition of a wider moral 
life in 60 far be has striven to impress upon us the need of a 
concrete and djnamic view of moral life in the place of old 
statical one uhich a as either abstractly umrersal or individual, 
and has shown in his own way Hot international Fthics is 
the need of the hour But we would like to point out at 
this stage that his new is not sufBcientl} liberal and has the 
tinge of nairowness m that he is always anxious to protect his 
mternationahbm with national Christian Ethics which, he 
thinks, would prevent, the otherwise inevitable degeneration 
of the race bj miscegenation His sipnt of ethical recon- 
struction has yielded to biological and eugenic demands 
and IS pervaded by what we commonly call superiority 
complex We shall indicate m the sequel the hns of 
development which, I think would meet the real demands of 
the vvider moral life which has recently grown 

Then if I am asked as to the method of the concrete Ethics 
or the Ethics of Reconstruction I have advocated, I would 
unhesitatingly replj that it is the Experimental iTethod For 
reconstruction can have meaning only in reference to 
experiment and trial Just as the method ofphilo«opliy in 
recent years has outgrown the purely o pwn elaboration of 
certain intellectual concepts, but has libemlised itself enough 
to embrace all that concerns man and his life m the world, 
instead of clinging lil e a timid spmister to the old-fashioned 
problems and ideas and of leaving the direct pre occupation 
with contemporary difficulties to literature and politics, even 
so Ethics which aspires to explain the conduct and character 
of human life personal and communal, should no longer 
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indulge in the barren metaph}sical abstractions, but rather 
begin from the very beginning by seeking out and sifting the 
particulars of moral and social experience, and then rise into 
norms and values as so many hypofkeses to be retained or 
rejected and replaced by fresh norms and values arising out of 
and explaining the new complexities of life. We must meet 
each problem with a specific hypothesis and no universal 
theory, theories are tentacles, while fruitful progressive life 
must be lived through trial and error. I do not know how 
to make myself more clear on this than by using the words 

of Prof Dewey: “The Experimental attitude substitutes 

detailed analysis for wholesale assertions, ^cific enquiries 
for temperamental convictions, small facts for opinions whose 
size is in precise ratio to their vagueness It is within the 
social sciences, in morals, in politics and education, that 
thinking still goes on by large antitheses, by tbeorotical 
oppositions of order and freedom, individualism and socialism, 
culture and utility, spontaneity and discipline, actuality and 
tradition. But with the advance of the experimental method 
the question has ceased to bo which one of the two rival 
claimants has a right to the Geld. It has become a question 
of clearing up a confused subject — matter by attacking bit 
by bit,”^ 

Now having outlined my standpoint and ray method of 
concrete Ethics which I advocate, I would now enter upon 
an estimate of Principal Mackenzie's observations on certain 
so-called departure, from the old stereotyped moral 
conventions specially those connected with sox and family life. 
But at the very outset wo would do well to realise that the 
set of conventions which, for a particular age in the history 
of human society, usurps its moral universe should not claim 
more than what they deserve ns conventions. And it is also 
worth while to remember that not only in the sphere of 
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Plato whose Republic is the living recognition of the need of 
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tinge of narrowness m that he is always anxious to protect his 
internationalism with national Christian Ethics which, he 
thinks, would prevent, the otherwise inevitable degeneration 
of the race by miscegenation. His siprit of ethical recon- 
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the wider moral life which has recently grown. 

Then if I am asked as to the method of the concrete Ethics, 
or the Ethics of Reconstruction I have advocated, I would 
unhesitatingly reply that it is the Experimental Method For 
reconstruction can have meaning only in reference to 
experiment and trial. Just as the method of philo^-opliy in 
recent years has outgrown the purely a priori elaboration of 
certain intellectual concepts, but has libeialisod itself enough 
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''indulge in the barren metaphysical abstractions, but rather 
begin from the very beginning by seeking out and sifting the 
particulars of moral and social experience, and then rise into 
norms and values as so many hypotheses to be retained or 
rejected and replaced by fresh norms and values arising out of 
and explaining the new complexities of life, "We must meet 
each problem with a specific hypothesis and no universal 
theory, theories are tentacles, while fruitful progressive life 
must be lived through trial and error. I do not know how 
to make myself more clear on this than by using the words 

of Prof, Dewey: “The Experimental attitude substitutes 

detailed analysis for wholeaile assertions, specific enquiries 
for temperamental convictions, small facts for opinions whose 
size is in precise ratio to their vagueness It is within the 
social sciences, in morals, in politics and education, that 
thinking still goes on by large antitheses, by theoretical 
oppositions of order and freedom, individualism and socialism, 
culture and utility, spontaneity and discipline, actuality and 
tradition. But with the advance of the experimental method 
the question has ceased to be which one of the two rival 
claimants has a right to the field. It has become a question 
of clearing up a confused subject — matter by attacking bit 
by hit.”^ 

Now having outlined my standpoint and my method of 
concrete Ethics which I advocate, I would now enter upon 
an estimate of Principal Mackenzie's observations on certain 
so-called departure, from tho old stereotyped moral 
conventions spcciaUy those connected with sex and tarni/y life. 
But at the very outset we would do well to realise that tho 
sot of conventions which, for a particular age in tho history 
of human society, usurps its moral universe should not claim 
more than what they deserve as conventions. And it is also 
worth while to remember that not only in the sphere of 
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morals, but also la those of noetics and aesthetics, conventions 
play a great part, In fact life is, in its major part a matter 
of conventions. But conventions command adherence to 
them, not because they replace ideals but because they 
satisfy the demands of tho society under certain conditions 
which are also subject to alteration Since moral evolution 
is a fact conventions also are subject to change and evolution. 
But at the same time caution and circumspection in the 
highest degree are necessary for the propar interpretation of 
new phenomena and appraisement of their significance and 
value in the changed circamsCanccs of our life Rashness in 
this IS as bad in its effect as conservatism From the wider 
standpoint of Life and Experience and of moral evolution 
and reconatcuction which follow as necessary corollaries from 
such a standpoint, the new perspectives in social life and sex 
relationships which the last great war and the post-war 
conditions have opened up, should be regarded as necessary 
chimants and should be given tho chance of tentative 
hypotheses which await acceptance or rejection after 
sufficient sifting of materials The i idividuahstic tendency 
which had been seething so long in the sphere of politics and 
religion, has but its natural outlet in sex relations and 
family life And the lec^nt famous "^Fomen filovement ' is 
the natural and necessary developm nt of the changes that are 
breaking forth on all the walks of present day life, and 
advances the opinion that it is our women folk that can really 
purify and elevate humm civilwatioa by the use of their 
power and influence Every new movement has of course 
its abairations for which due allowance must be made We must 
not be surprised when we find Lady Trance Balfour observing 
at the National ( ouncil of Women at York (Oct 16 th 1928) 
“None of us can move anywhere without finding that men are 
tremblmg before coming events ’AM Ludovici voices forth the 
same idea in her TFoman A v%ndxcatxon, Man . An Indict- 
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ment. Storm Jameson. Mrs. Bertrand Russell, Osker Schmitz 
and a host of them suhscribo to this view. These movements are 
not to be overlooked as mere anrfaco streams having nothing 
to do ynth the deeper undercurrent of social life, but deserve 
to ho viewed in their proper perspective in order that they 
might yield the necessary elements in the evolution of human 
morals. But on the other hand commit yonraelf to the old 
conservative ideals and yon ehut out all such new phases and 
new developments as the flimsy freaks of a few frenzied fops. 

When ho comes to consider the spirit of revolt 'against 
old morality as manifest in the present-day fiction, the learned 
Principal seems to forget the value of the contribution of 
Literature to the moral progress of man. Literature is 
the spontaneous self-revelation of man in the simple unconven- 
tional and communicable form, and its revelations aro often 
so comely and intimate, that it is not really surprising 
that they should have dissipated many of our cherished and 
comforting illusions. Human nature is far more complex 
than what the sermons and formulas of the moralist can 
comprehend. The moralist ‘account of conscience pales before 
the passionate analyses of a Dostoevski, his remarks on natural 
affection need to be qualified in face of The Way of all Flesh 
or Father and Son.' Literature is certainly more than more 
description and analysis. “It is not only that the literary method 
of a Marcel Poust is os worthy of the name ‘P^chometry’, 
as the painfully compiled statistics of adton but “the very 
experiment forbidden to the onqem’st is the natural sphere 
of literature. The work of Moliero is strictly comparahlo to 
the laboratory activities of the experimental chemist." 
Bernard Shaw and D. H. Lawrence deserve the special credit 
of having shown the perfect naivete of the instinct of love. 
While Shaw in his 'Apple OaH ' describes the 'strangely 
innocent relations’ between Magnus and Orinthia, Lawrence’ 
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■wants love to be strongly animal, though not bestial and seeks 
to bring back the primal energy of Eden, Huxley strips off 
hypocrisy and cant of false moralists. We have indeed on 
the one side the liberalism of Bertrand Eussell, and on the 
other, the extreme conservatism of Dean Inge. But the 
via mtdia is struck by Walter Lippmann in his "Preface to 
Morals” where he quotes from the Analects of Confucius : “I 
could follow what my heart desired, without transgressing 
what was right." So that self-discipline is not at a discount. 
These hard and reahatic revelations which the contemporary 
literature makes to the inquiring mind are too significant 
for the Ethics of Reconstruction to be given the go-by, but 
rather demand as much of its attention as any other phases 
of social and pohtical life of the present day, for their proper 
adjustment in the economy of human existence, — 

The problem of divorce has been one of the burning prob- 
lems of the family life of the West and any attempt at moral 
reconstruction must have its say on the problem however 
difficult of solution it may be. The dissolution of marriage 
becomes the legalised instrument for separation between the 
husband and the wife, where marriage has no solemnity 
and sacredness of the dkarma which holds together man and 
wife into the unity and integrity of the family life, but 
where it has for its sole aim the promotion of pleasure 
and self-interest of the individual. Divorce which has been 
advocated by a majority of western thinkers and on easy 
ordinary conditions, has been restricted in its application by 
some and has been denounced altogether only by a few. 
Now divorce to my mind appears condemnable under any 
circumstances, either when the parties concerned are of 
opposite habits and temperaments or are guilty of sexual 
delinquencies The banes of the system of divorce, amongst 
others, are that Jt disintegrates the family which is the nnit 
of society, that' it gives unbounded licence to the sexual life 
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of man and lastly it prodacea the most deplorable effect on 
the children of the marriage. The root of the tronble is to 
be traced to the fundamental misconception of the purpose or 
ideal of marriage and the remedy lies in the proper interpreta- 
tion of that ideal. Whan it is recognised that the institution of 
marriage is for the purpose of helping the spiritual growth of 
two indnidual souls, it ceases to be the union of flesh, with flesh, 
the delays and obstacles fail to make the partners impatient, 
mistrust and misunderstanding cease to vitiate their minds. 
Children are a great aid to the development of the higher life— 
they are the cmbodimenta of the purest conjugal love which 
receives its perennial {low from them. On the other hand for 
the healthy development of tho inner potentialities of the chil- 
dren’s minds the much talked of state-nurseries in tho western 
countries aro but poor substitutes for parental home where 
alone the children can freely breathe the genial atmosphere 
of benign love and eaperintending care. It appears to mo 
that the problem of divorce which is the most threatening of 
all that the western family life has to face con be successfully 
tackled only by the changed outlook I have outlined above and 
Hindu conception of married hfe may contrihuto largely to 
that solution. 

I have already indicated that the general tendency of 
recent ethical theory is to break down the rigid barriers between 
the ethical good and other goods co-ordinated with it, and to 
subordinate all goods under the moral good which includes 
the whole of life. 1 have also indicated that this moralistic 
interpretation of politics necessarily involves a democratic 
broadening of its basis which alone can render real help to the 
growth of virtues and institutions of tho ethico-social life of 
man. The old absolutist theory of the state has been forced, by 
the changed outlook of life, to abdicate in favour of tho 
individualist and democratic theories, os it ♦has proved 
fundamentally opposed to the individual freedom. Every 
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individual, every member of a society has a right to the 
attainment of the fullest stature ho is capable of, in his 
business, art, religion and government, in his social and moral 
institutions. “Democracy," says Dewey, ‘‘has many meanings, 
but if it has a moral moaning it is found in resolving that 
the supreme test of political institutions and industrial arrange- 
ments shall be the contribution they mabo to the all-round 
growth of.every memhor of the society,’’ With all its shor-t 
comings democracy is in keeping with the experimental attitude 
which we have accepted as the proper attitude for reconstruc- 
tion in science and philosophy; for instead of proceeding by 
any preformed standard whereby to guide and measure the 
growth, possibilities and self-realisation of the individuals, it 
makes grOT\th itself the end, because it is impossiblo to know 
beforehand the exact ideal into which the human life is to 
grow. Democracy is nothing less than the persistent will to 
liberate experimentally the actual activities of each and every 
individual. Democratic ideal implies a reorganization of Educa- 
tion as an institution; for it throws open, before every individual, 
self-governance in an empirical sense in which every individual 
is given the opportunity in every act to he guided by a 
knowledge of the consequences or significance of his own act. 
Instead of merely preparing the individual for a future adult 
life as a means to some other end, it enables the child to acquire 
the habits of intelligence by following out the bearings of his 
present interests and activities and to make him conscious of 
himself as an end in himseIC This reorganised education will 
have a very important hearing on the relation of virtue to 
knowledge. It is more than true that no theoretical description 
of facts, but an active creation of and participation in them 
only can produce a norm worth living up to, just as a mere 
description of the housing conditions cannot improve them 
but only a direct acquaintance with those conditions by actually 
living under them, with powers of judgment and discrimination 
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kept -wide awake. i DamoGracy has succeeded iu most countries 
not because it is a theory of Socio-political life settled once 
for all, bat because it is an ideal j et to be realised, a hj’pothesis 
yet to be verified and modified with the modifications in the 
life of the community. The democratic aim of equalisation 
can never be fully realised, men will never be born with equal 
physical and mental powers. The claim of democracy to 
our acceptance as a working -hypothesis consists not so much 
in this levelling down process, as in throwing open to commu- 
nity an equal opportunity to its members. The aristocracy 
of intellect and power is an inevitable fact, but for the moral 
and political uplift of mankind as a whole, ^what is most 
urgently needed is the democracy of aristocrats—Q, liberalisation 
of the aims and ideals, the ambitions and aspirations, of those 
that are gifted with superior physique, richer intellect and 
immenset wealth and better opportunities to utilise them. 

But this libetalhing tendency, if it has to attain its widest 
expansion, cannot be satisfied with anything short of common- 
wealth of nations. Democracy practised in every nationality 
would only pave the way to that highest achievement of 
human existence. Such world-federation might sound like 
a Utopia, but the experimentalist either in science, or in politics 
or in Ethics is after all a visionary and need not fight shy 
of the uncertainties and of the adventures which he has to 
encounter. In that federation of the human kind the cosmo- 
politanism of the eighteenth century, the nationalism of the 
nineteenth, and even the internationtthsm of the present day 
will have their respective ideals transmuted into something 
which would include and transcend them all Under the 
auspices of such a political ideal ever}’ branch of the human 
family would find freedom, enjoy security and attain self- 
realisation in tho wider life of humanity. And the ethical basis 
of that ideal lies deeper in man’s cultivation of love and 
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respect for man* IntornationaUsm is a sham so long as th' 
is the national prido and pccjudico allowed to prepondera 
no amount of external adjustment can effect an inter: 
harmony. Untouehability, political and social, would 
banished from the face of the globe, colour-bar would rea 
the vanishing point and disarmament question and Kellog Pi 
would bo back numbers, the moment man will have ceas 
to suspect man, but begun to love him ns his brother a 
respect him as his divinity, and ‘homo komini deus’ and r 
*^ 07 no homini lupua' would ho the guiding principle 
his life. 
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terms, it helps to make othics concrete and practical How 
fruitful the employment of such a me^^hod in the field of 
philosophy, logic and ethics can bo is to soma ostont exempli- 
fied in some of the recent works of John Dowey Bub there 
13 a tendency ns it is evident in Sir Bhattacharya’s paper to 
laj an cxcIusito emphasis on the eiperimental method Such 
a tendency is detnmental to the elehorntion and refinement 
of ethical conceptions and there is need for on© to guard 
oneself against it 

Coming to the new-pomt and opinions adopted by Prof 
Mackenzie towards the newer ventures nt moral theory and 
practne, I find mj'self nt variance with him not only in respect 
of hia general attitude but also m respect of the particular 
opinions regardmg the new moralists even though I do not 
accept their solutions of current problems vnthout considerable 
modifications and reservations L His’ general attitude is 
that there should bo nothing new in ethics except by way of 
the readjustment of established ethical rules to new aituatioos 
and that the attempts at constructing now theories or newer 
schemes of evaluation are neither possible nor desirable 
II. His particular conclusions aret (a) that Neitzsche’s ethic 
is a defence of selfishness, immorality, barbarism, fb) that the 
advocates of the new morality m sexual matters aim at 
promiscuity in sexual relations and the destruction of family 
life, and (c) that the Bolshevist theory and practice cut at 
the root of family life and property rights of individuals 

I The General AtMude of Prof, Maolenzte 

It must be admitted that there is nothing like the 
absolutely new either in momlity or in other forms of life I 
don’t think that any sensible person would be so rash as to 
think that he is setting out to give the world something that 
IS totally unlike or unrelated to everything m the past Some 
oT us, ns youths set out to do things very romantic, fresh and 
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fullsomc, things far different from anything that our parents 
did. Bat before we have lived the life of husbands, parents 
and teachers for a short time, we shall have realised that what 
we have achieved is not anything so new or startling as wo 
expected to achieve. But can we say therefore with Prof. 
Mackenzie that the moral life that we have constructed is 
nothing hut a new adjustment of old ideals. Aro the ^ 
changed relationships that we have established between ^ 
man and man, man and woman, nothing but merely changes, 
in the machanism of life ? Have not the changed relationships 
meant also changes in our attitudes and ideals? Have not 
our attitudes and ideals ividened or deepened? Is it true to 
say as Prof, ^fackenzia says that the new morality that wo 
are thinking of is a mere odjustment of established principles^ 
to the changing enviornment ? Do not changes in the objects 
of contemplation imply at the same time chonges in the 
subjects that contemplate? It is only possible for a theologian 
to say that the principles of morality are set down onco for 
all by this or that revealed text and that our main concern 
as moralists lies merely in applying them to new situations 
in life. But such a view is impossible for a moralist who 
takes a historical, humanist and above all rational view of 
morality. The history of morals has shown to us that morality 
through the ages, has changed not only in content but also 
in form, not only in practice but also in theory. ' Sometimes, 
theory has changed in the light of practice, at other times, 
practice has changed in the light of theory. But in whichever 
order the one may have influenced the other, the two have 
been inseparably related to each other; each has been in and 
through the other. We can not have any change in the 
body of ethical practice, unless there is a chango in the spirit 
of moral inquiry. Christianity, Democracy and Nationalism 
were the forces that in^tpired moral inquiry in the past. To- 
day Industrialism, Intenmtionalism, retninism and Pacifism 
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have taken their place. They call /or a more hbera! and 
rational outlook than the one called for by Christianity and 
Nationaliatn. 

II. (rt) Coming down to the particular opinions which 
he holds regarding the newer ventures at moral theory and 
practice, the conclusion that Nietzsche’s ethics is a defence 
of selfishness, immorality and barborism strikes us as 
profoundly untrue. I wonder how he arrived at so false a 
conclusion. There are some penny-a-liners who has set 
current such a view about Nietzsche's ethics. But I am sure 
that Prof lilacUenzie has not taken his view from such sources. 
From whatever source he may have derived his ideas about 
Nietzsche, it will be plain from what follows that it is a 
gross caricature of Nietzsche’s ethics. In order to clear up 
the colossal ignorance and misunderstanding about Nietzsche’s 
ethics one needs to attempt an elaborate exposition of it, 
but the scope of this paper does not admit of any such 
elaborate exposition. For such on exposition, one should go 
to Salter’s Book — TAe TAinAer, which is admitted 
on all hands as the best book on Nietzsche’s philosophy. 

I shall here confine myself to such portions of it as have a 
close hearing on the points raised by Dr* Mackenzie. 

1. N'ietzscJie'a Ethics not o defence of eeljiahness in any 
gross sense but a defence of selfishness of a profoundly 
altruistic character. 

For Nietzsche, the roots of altruism Ue deep in man; more 
than any other animal man is originally altruistic. * Tno 
factors co-operate to produce this original attribube of man. 
On the one hand, social existence requires it and on the 
other, individuals themselves find compensation for a sense of 
their unimportance in serving others — mothers their children, 
slaves their master, the soldier his commander, even the 
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prince his people.® Pleasure in the gronp to which one belongs 
is really older than pleasure in oneself, and the sly, loveless ego 
that seeks its own advantage is sot the origin of the group 
but its destruction.’ Bat altruism taken as a universal 
mazim leads to an tmpnsss. Only when a limit is set to it, 
it becomes really poasiblef. Altruism becomes possible only 
when it implies some egoism, not os its contrary, but as its 
complement and condition. If there should be service, tbero 
must be those ^ who ore willing to be served. The 
selGsbneas of the group is the necessary condition for the 
expression of altruism in individuals. SelBshness becomes 
indispensable for altruism for another reason. The man who 
would serve others must strengthen himself first. '' Nietzsche 
^ aaya ; “Love your neighbour as yourself, but first be such 
^ as to love yourself*.*’ If you make altruism absolute, it leads 
to the degeneration of the human self. If all should find the 
significance of their lives in serving others, it would show 
that none found value in themselves, had no real self (none 
worth while ) aud humanity would be on the downward 
grade*. A weakened, thin, obliterated, self-denying person 
IS useful for DO good thing. Selfishness of this tjpe has no 
value for either heaven or earth*. Lest his doctrine of 
I selfishness should be misunderstood, Nietxsohe distinguishes 
. between two kinds of selfishness — a sacred one that forces ua 
to serve what is highest in us and another, the egoism of the 
cat that wants only its life*. Some only want to receive 
aiid gather others in the weak, the needy, the sickly in Wly 
and mind, when such people say ‘all for myself” they are 

3. Jhd, See p p. 785, 964 

3. Zarathustara. II. xy. 

4. Joyful Settnet. See p »i. 

5 Zaratkustra. Ill, V3. 

6. Twilight of the IdoU. ix, p. 3S* 

7 . Dawn of Day, Seep 345- 

8 ZaraihuUra /. xiii. See p, 2 . 
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n horror to Neitzsche But thero aro others 'rvho get and 
accumulate onlj to gne out again m Io\e, their selfishness 
e\enifit is msatinhle in gathering to itself, is sound and 
boljr® It IS tho latter hind of selfishness which is creatire 
not pos’sessiao that Noitzacho advocates 

2 Tin tmmoraltty of iiietztche — the morality of superior 
•mail — the morality of a higher aUilude of life 

Tho TnoraUty of Nietzsche is n morality of rank life — the ^ 
Hindu moraUti of varna and nsrama But it is different 
from the morality of rank as maintained by tho mediaeval 
Hindu moralists in so far it does not-maintain unbreakable 
hnea of social cleavage According to Nietzsche, there nto^ 
three classes of mon‘° In tho first class are men who are the ‘ 
most spiritual, the strongest and the supreme ruling class 
They do not rule as princes do bj physical force, they rule by 
the weight of their ideas by the velative perfection of their 
personality The second class of men are their instruments 
for governing They ore the warders of justice, the guardians 
of Older and securitj, the higher ranks of soldiers, adov© all 
the king as the highest formnla of soldier judge, mamtamer 
of the law The third class engage m manual labour, in 
business, in agriculture in science ( as distinguished from 
philosophy ) lu the ordinary forms of art, in abort any kind 
of more or less mechamcal work Nietzsche does not really 
look down upon the lower classes as some of his extravagant 
and unguarded expressions indicate, they have a right of 
entry into the higher clara and the qnahhcation for such an 
entry is not a property qualification, but a personality qualifi 
cation Even aa they are the lower classes have, m 
Nietzsche s eyes an important and indispensable place m 

9 Zarathusira I xxjj 

10 In his earlier writings be spoke of four classes on the analog of 
the Hindu philosophers but In bis later writ ngs he combined the 
agricuUanst and commercial classes Into one class 
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the social stracture* Allthree classes are organically related, I 
each being necessary to the other and to the whole. , ^ 

In order to distinguish the morality of tho highest class 
from that of the lower classes, i. e. morality in the ordinaiy 
sense, he calls the latter by the misleading name "immorality”. 
Nietzsche does not deprecate morality' as ordinarily known, 
though he grows wild with it when it is set up for the highest 
morality. Nietzsche affirms as strongly as do moralists like 
Dr. Mackenzie that morality in the ordinary sense is necessary 
both for individual and social well-being. He goes further and 
maintains that it is necessary as the basis 6f ‘‘immorality”.** 
"We 'Will be, he says "heirs of all morality that has gone before 
and not start de ^louo"**. If be speaks of the overcoming of 
morality by imniorality, it is only a self-overcoming. “Why 
do I seek free thinking?'* he osks^and answers : ‘‘As tho last 
consoquoneo of previous morality— justice, courage, honesty, 
loving disposition to all.” The demand for a critique of 
morality is a fom of morality, the most sublimated kind of 
it’ The immorality that ho embraces is thus tho fulfilment 
of morality. 

The need for this immorality arises for him from tho inner 
contradictions and disharmony of tho present moral Ufo of 
Europe ‘‘Immorality” is n solution to euro tho ills of 
European moral life. It aims at making an ideal, n goal, a 
principle of organisation that is proof of man’s creative power. 
The instinct for something perfect, or os perfect as the con- 
tions of oxistcnco n ill allow IS, tho bottom instinct, tho ruling 
impulse of Nietzsche. His aim is cosmical; bo thinks of tho 
world as pressing to a higher realization of its potencies 
through us. S.ays Niestzsche *'oe are buds on one tree. 

II. Will to Pcrj.'tr. Sec p. 764. 

II. IVerie. xii, 411. vli, ^£6, 36. IVtIl /o Pffuvr . 764. 

13. tl’erie xui, 125, 

14. ]l'erke. xilr, 124,581. IPi/t /o P<Kver. 399,400. 
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What do we know of what can come out of us m the interests 
of the treel ‘ * His ideal ts a new species of man, a new human 
personality, a now type of sainthood * ® 

3 Si8 imll to power not a proclamation of barbarism, 
behind and underlying it are tenderness and love 

The powei which Nietzsche wills is not the brute power 
of physical nature — the power of free non ethical forces 
uncontrolled by the intellect He dislikes the power of blind 
nature for 16 is wasteful indifferent and uncertain without 
purpose or consideration, pity or justice, at once fearful and 
desertlike The po^ er he worships is the power that blends 
with reason, the power that serves something higher The . 
power of the tyrant, no less than the power of the mosses ’ 
in modern democratic society are odious to him Of the 
German Imperialism he is profoundly contemptuous He 
exclaims * Power is tiresome Witness the Empire!^ ^ Hia 
will to power is really will to higher values like beauty, 
truth, goodness and above all of Jove His tenderness and 
love are more tender than even the tenderness and love of 
Christiamty Look, at the follwing passage * If you have 
an enemy, do not return his evil with good— that will humiliate 
him, if he curses you curse a little book , if ho does you a 
great wrong do him a few small ones—slreadfal to behold is 
one under the weight of wrong that he has done alone, more 
humane is a little revenge than nbaolutely no reven^ 
Compare the above with the m by th 

N-apostle for returning the evil of an \ good ,'1 '■ 

BO domg thou shalt heap coals of 1 
'a truer or more chnstian m spirit t 
^orhitflsolf 
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All this is ovilooked by persons like Prof. Slackenzio ‘when 
they conclude that Nietzsche proclaims an indiscriminate 
“gospel of might” of the ‘‘wild beast’’ tj^pe. They only fasten 
npon the stray extravagant and irritated utterances ^hich 
came out of the bitterness of heart of a man who found no 
sympathy or echo for his ideas. There is also another reason 
for the general misunderstanding of Nietzsche by the European. 
Nietzsche’s ideas are altogether foreign to the European 
mind which is generally engrossed with a religion of the 
superstitious kind or in values that are merely utilitarian. 
But to the Indians Nietzsche is no foreigner. They find 
that Nietzsche is speaking in the idiom and the accent of 
their own philosopher-saints. He has done a great service^* 
to Europe in laying emphasis on the hfe of Sanyasa of w hich 
Europe is greatly m need. Europe will soon recognise hiraj 
as the first European philosopher, who revealed to it a new 
life and a new morality, 

(&) Dr. Mackenzie’s conclusion about the new moralists 
like Bertrand Bussell and C. E. M. Joad that they advocate 
sexual promiscuity and the abolition of famile life is equally 
untrue. That even the more extreme of the two— Joad does 
not advocate tho relaxation of the marriage-laws for the sako 
of sexual promiscuity or the obolition of the institution of 
marriage -wil) he evident from the following extracts. 
‘‘What then is likely to happen?” 

“Certainly not a relapse into complete promiscuity. Tho 
belief that people are fundamentally licentious, and that 
a partial removal of the barriers with which society has 
hedged about the business of reproduction, will precipitate 
the population into a welter of unbridled license, pleasantly 
shocking though it is to the minds of respectable people, 
has absolutely no foundation in fact”** 

19. C. E. M, \Q'\^\TJiefuiur»of 

=7 
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‘Within reason, continence and constancy are natural 
to human beings It is only the intolerable strain to ■which 
our absurd social arrangements have subjected them that 
has caused us to regard ourselves as being by nature unfaithful 
and incontinent There is no ground for the belief that the 
average man or woman who allow themselves to be guided 
by their own impulses must needs be scoundrels For among 
their impulses must be numbered self respect moderation 
and a sense of what is right and fitting ' 

‘If this means, as it probably does that unhappy families 
have broken up and that husbands and wives who disliked 
each other have availed themselves of the opportunity to 
make a fresh start we need not regret the change Nobody 
would contend that society is the gamer by condemning the 
unhappily married to a lifetime of domestic misery, and it is 
diflioulty to see why the commonsense of the community which 
considers the wishes of the parties concerned a sufficient ground 
for consummating their mamage does not regard the wishes 
of the same parties as a sufficient reason for terminating it * 

“On the other hand it is unlikely that those who are 
happily married will rush to the Register with the object of 
making themselves miserable by separating, simply because 
reasonable divorce laws give them the opportunity to do so ® 

In so far as the changes which the new reformers propose 
have only in view the remedying of the mamfest evils of 
social life, the providing for decent ways of retreat in cases 
of failure in inatrimomal relations there is no need to find 
fault with them But when they forget as Joad and Russell 
tend to forget — that the remedies ^ only remedies and go 
on to institute them as ideals, we must protest severely we 
mast point out that they onlv -oomt out S ^ escape from 
'•he boidife but that thev^^^ '* bfA of sex 

' V \ 

\ 
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If it is mere love as a passion and nothing else that they aim 
at, it is sure to leave the love s soon with a sense of emptiness 
and nothingness and the only thing for them to do would be 
to break off and begin again and repeat this till the end of 
their lives. Love becomes enduring when it is not an end 
in itself but a condition for the realisation by the lovers of 
something valuable. As Walter Lippmann says "It is this 
understanding that love cannot successfully be isolated from 
the business of living which is the enduring ^visdom of the 
institution of marriage. Let the law be what it may be as 
to "what constitutes a marriage contract and bow and when 
it may be dissolved. Let public opinion bo as tolerant as it 
can be toward any and every kind of irregular aud experimental 
relationship. When all the criticisms have been made, when 
all supernatural sanctions have been discarded, all subjective 
inhibitions erased, all compulsions abolished, the convention of 
marriage still remains to be considered as an interpretation of 
human experience. It is by the test of how genuinely it 
interprets human experience that the convention of marriago 
will ultimately be judged.” 

‘‘The nisdom of marriage rests upon an extremely unsenti- 
mental view of lovers and their passions ........The convention 

of marriage rests on an interpretation of human nature which 
does not confuse the subjective leehng of the lovers that their 
passion is unique, with the brutal but objective fact that, bad 
they never met, each of them would in all probability ha\o 
have found a lover who was just as unique. ‘Loie’ saj’s 

Jihai* J.hiwU» 

Nine-tenths of its cause are in tho loier, for onc-tenth that 
may bo in the object'. It is tho overlooking of this brute fact 
that 13 responsible for the unhappinees of many romantic 
lovers, "Tho deep fallacy of tho conception ”, as Lippmann 
says "is in tho failure to realize that compatibility is a process 
and not an accident, that it depends upon the maturing of 
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instinctive desire by adaptation to the whole nature of the 
other person and to his common concerns of the pair of lovera*** 
It is what the lover does abont that nine-tenths which is 
decisive for his happiness It is the claim, therefore, of those 
V, ho uphold the ideal of marnage as a full pratnership, and 
reject the ideal which would separate love as an art from 
parenthood ns a vocation, that in the home made by a couple 
who propose to see it through, there are provided the 
essential conditions under which the passions of men and 
noman are most likely to become mature, and therefore 

harmonious and disinterested It is the hidden issues 

between lovers, more than anywhere else, that modern men 
and women arc compelled, by personal ,angui3h rather than 
by laws and preachments or even by persuasions of abstract 
philosophy, to transcend naive desire and to reach out towards 
ft mature and disinterested partnership with their world”** 

This is tho attitude, if not of all, but at least of some new 
moralists towards sex relations. It is such an attitude that 
should be taken as the attitude of now morality for purposes 
of evaluation and criticism. Of course, there aro persons wbo 
take a less exalted and less positive view of tbo matter, but 
such men have always existed and they do not go to make 
a now age. 

(c) Prof. JIackenzio's criticism of Bolshevism is in many 
' respects truer than his criticism of tbo other modern moral 
moiemcnts, Bolshevism tends to th ^“''Tation of. ^ ’’uiily 
and places very heavy restriction^ ^ 
individuals. It is not by any mc^ 

> '^hico-economlc problems of mode. 

ii.horo staring us in tho faco and 
for morality 


nropor^ 

solui 
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In conclusion, it seems to me, that Prof. Mackenzie takes 
too formal and external a view of the modern problems of 
morality and is therefore precluded from adopting a sympathe- 
tic and humanistic attitude towards the new attempts at 
solving them. If such an attitude were to be adopted 
universally, moralists will be looked upon as Dean Inge says, 
"as persons who are under the illusion that they are attracted 
by God bub who are really repelled by men." 
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The One and the Many. 

Br 

G. R. Malkanl 
{Logic and Melajihysxcd Seciio}i) 

The problem of the one and the many may be said lo be 
tho central problem of metaphysics. It is not possible here 
to enter into a detailed consideration of it. I shall therefore 
simply state tho pioblem lo its most genera! form as it 
presents itself to thought, and indicate tho lines on which I 
believe a solntion of it is possible. 

We know tho “many” of experience. We do not know*] 
the one. Still tbe many are not given to us merely as many\ j 
They imply in different ways and in different degrees some 
kind of unity. The problem presents itself to thought, how 
are the two reconcilable? (For there appears to be a contradic- 
tion in saying that both the ono and the many are real. ) That 
which is many cannot really be one, and that which is one 
cannot really be many. We must either be able to reconcile 
the concepts MiCh each other, or in the alternative decide 
to reject either the one or the many as unreal. 

It is at once evident that on the plane of pure thought, 1 
the one and the many cannot be* reconciled. What is onej 
cannot also be many, unless either tbe one or the many 
is illusory. In the same way, the one cannot become the 
many without losing its one-ness, and the many cannot 
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become one without ceasing to bo many It might bo thought 
that this clear-cut division and so the contradiction arising 
from it exists only xn abstract thought. In the realm 
of actual facts with which our experience is chiefly concerned^ 
this contradiction is absent. The real is neither pure identity 
nor pure difference. It is identity m difference and difference 
in identity; it is a differentiated unity. Further, this concep- 
tion cannot bo said to bo irrational. For puro identity is 
unthinkoble. Space, time, substance and quality, relations, 
etc. arc all principles of the manifold. What does not conform 
to these principles can never bo known, and can never be 
posited If the real one is nevertheless known, it would at 
least be an object to a subject and thus stand m this relation 
at least. Pure identity then is impossible to And in the realm 
of being with which alone our experience is concerned. Pure 
identity is pure nothing. 

Similarly, pure difference too cannot bo. For elements 
which are absolutely discrete and aro in no way related 
cannot even be different. Difference is a relation; and every 
relation is only possible within a unifled whole. Thus the 
only alternative left is to suppose that both unity and 
multiplicity are real. The real is a differentiated nnity. 

What however are we to understand by this last notion ? 

Is it intelligible’ Attempts are m-ide to render it intelligible 
by an appeal to certain facta of experience. We aro supposed, 
lor example, to have an idea of one substance which has 
many qualities. It is a unity in difference Again a 
physical organism and a work of art are clearly unities that 
cannot do without real difference. Every organic unity is a 
unity of parts that are what they are only as they are related 
in the whole. They both contribute to the whole and derive 
their sustenance from it. There is real unity in difference. 

The instances here given do not ^in our opinion render 
the above notion at all intelligible. They only restate our 
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problem, and do not solve it. The so called unity of substance 
requires to be elucidated. It is more of a postulate than a 
fact known. We can legitimately ask, what is the substance 
over and above the qualities? It is no answer to this question 
to say that although the substance is nothing apart from the 
qualities, it can be something together with the qualities. 
For what is this “it”? Again, a physical organism is no 
doubt a whole of interacting parts which hold together for 
certain purposes. But the existence of none of its parte is 
entirely dependent upon other parts or upon the whole. A 
part could not contribute anything to the whole if it wore 
thus dependent. In order to contribute, it must have an 
individuality of its own not capable of being annulled in the 
whole, or in any higher unity. So far then it must stand 
outside this unity. We know as a matter of fact that any 
part of an organism can leave the organism and still he some- 
thing. It may undergo a great change but it will not be 
nothing; and so far as this is so, it will remain alien to the 
unity; it is an outsider that mixes only for a purpose, and not 
because of its very being. Indeed in the whole which is 
the universe, no part can leave the whole. But the essential 
nature of the relation wU remain materially the same. The 
part cannot be the whole. But if it is not the whole, how 
is it to related to the whole ? Evidently the wholo is made 
out of the contributions of tho parts and has no being of its 
own apart from tho latter ; it has no real being at all. Tho 
parts are tho real thing. It is this thought which inspires 
the proposition that tho truly real must bo indivisible; for if it 
is divisble, its substantiality is not truly in it but in its parts, 
and we should have to look for our re.ahty in some ultimate 
indivisible parts and in nothing else. 

Tho above analysis is also true in the case of products of 
art. Each note in a melody and each tint in a picture is 
something in itself. Their unity Avith other parts in tho 
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whole is only partial, teleological, and not essential. The 
primary problem of metaphysics is the problem of« being, and 
only secondarily the problem of ends , for ends cannot subsist 
by themselves. We can always ask, ends for whom? Why 
any ends at nil? Is there real dualism in being making ends 
possible? The above-mentioned unities ore all tcIeologic.al 
unities, not essential unities or unities of being. 

The problem of the understanding is not solved. Reality 
cannot he both one and many. But it might now bo said 
that the many can bo many and yet one in the sense that 
they have a partial unity. This however does not carry us 
any further; for, in the pait in which they are one the 
difference is annihilated, whilo in the remaining parts the 
difference is unbridged. In other words, that in which the 
many are one they arc not many, but that in which they are 
many they are not at all one. Where is any difference-in- 
unity ? 

There is however one more argument that might be 
advanced here. It would be said that, we have argued as 
though the parts have the primary reality, and the whole only 
a derivative reality. But this is not true. The ^sition ought 
to be reversed. The whole alone is primary. The parts are 
real only as parts of the whole; they have being outside 
this whole Tbns there can be real unity; and yet this unity 
is not simple or indivisible. It is truly a differentiated umty. 

Now it is indeed true that there is a sense in which the 
whole is more real than its parts. The parts taken by 
themselves are comparatively more limited in being and 
incomplete. The whole completes them. It both includes 
and transcends them. We might even say that the nhole 
endows them with parthood, for without the whole, parts 
would not bo parts at all But clearly this is not the whole 
tnith. For although we cm niver get a part except as 
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part of a whole, it is equally true that theparthood of a part 
is derived not only from ita membership in the whole, but 
primarily &om its own being or essential independence. The 
relation of the part to the whole cannot constitute the whole 
being of the part. If it did, the part would he nothing in 
itself, and it could not therefore sustain any relation to the 
whole or to the other parts of the whole. This argument 
can be extended to all the parts of the whole. It thus becomes 
clear that the being of the parts cannot be conceived as wholly 
subordinate to the being of the whole They must be conceded 
a certain heing-iu-themsetves. But so far as this Is true, the 
unity is externa! to them; it is superficial. 

Thu becomes still mote evident when we try to under- 
stand the being of the 'whole. The whole would not be 
constituted a whole unless the parts were self-constituted or 
had reality in themselves. If we suppose that the whole 
has on individuality of its own or a being apart from the 
being of ita parts, then to that extent it is not divisible 
in parts at all; it is simple, unique and indivisible, it is not a 
whole. But if it has no such individuality, then it is what 
it is because of the parts constituting it. Con we really argue 
that the parts are in themselves nothing, and that they derive 
what reality they have from such a whole ? It is because the 
whole is not a real unit}*, i. o, it does not annul the parthood 
of the parts, that we are obliged to regard such a whole as 
possessing only a secordaiy and therefore derivative reality. 
A true unity has no parts. 

This disposes of the contention that the ultimate unity 
must embrace differences. Differences cannot cease to be 
thoso differences because they are embmeed in some hind of 
unity. It is ashed, what content can the Absolute have 
except the' consent of the appearances? Take away all the 
appearances and the Absolute is reduced to nothing. In our 
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opinion, this is only a confession of tba emptiness of ilie 
Absolute. For if the content of the appearances is aii the 
content which the Absolute has, then wherein lies the claim 
of the latter to greater reality f Should wo not rather go 
farther and say that the substance of the appearances which 
the Absolute has borrowed is the only true ultimate substance? 
The notions of harmony and of s^Btematisation are super- 
imposed upon being and are sabordinate to it. They do not 
affect the being-hood of being. They do not even affect its 
intelligibility, if, as we shall show, there is only one true 
being and that being is intelligent; the dualism of matter and 
form giving rise to all the conflicts and contradictions in 
thought has no place there. 

It might now be urged that the last remaining alternative, 
namely that tho one clone is real, is also not tenable; the 
conception of the one invofvos the conception of tho many. 
In pure non-difference, there will bo nothing to t*t Vhe 
any boundary, any limit, any distinction to being. ^ ^ 

we~tben significantly call such being tme ? Whe ^ 
anything one, we separate it oit^ from a manifold and^ 
jt into a unit in itself. Tlj^ ' d, the unlin^ 

the undifferentiated, if it d *, ’-be one inr 

.... I ft. 
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non-repeatable. Such a real manifold would be alien to the 
idea of number. This idea implies a unit, throughout self- 
same, by the self-addition of which other numbers are reached. 
But a universe in which nothing was repeatable, and nothing 
could be got twice ove^in other words, in which everything 
was unique, — would not be amenable to a numeri‘'''J reatment. 
How can we get anything that is one, since we can nowhere 
proceed from a given something to a second ? Still we may 
admit that where a distinction can be made, the idea of 
number can also be applied. We can thus give meaning to 
one. But at the same time, this only shows the limitation 
of the conception of the one in ordinary use. It does not show 
that the unlimited and the undifferentiated cannot be. That 
is the only real one, if one we may call it; for it is one 
without a second. 

Whether such an undififerenced unity exists or not is a 
question that can be asked. But one thing that is certain 
is that if anything exists it must be such a unity, for the 
notion of this unity involves no self-contradiction, while there 
is self-contradiction in the notion of the pure many or the 
notion of the one-in-many. The one in our sense then alone 
is a possible existent. 

We shall now proceed to give some further indication of 
this non-dual being. It is evident that what can be objectified 
can only have a limited being ; it will be this eomething and 
not that something. It will exclude, and also be excluded. 
In Itself, it ivill be divisible, and it will stand m relations 
without which it can be nothing. The ultimate unitary being 
cannot therefore bo objective in character. Can we 6nd this 
being in the subject / But our idea of the subject is of 
something that is related to the object, the subject is therefore 
itself known ; it cannot bo said to be wholly unobjective. Can. 
we suppose that the true being is the unity of both subject 
and object ? But that unity is nowhere realised, and by the 
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opinion, this is only a confession of the emptiness of the 
Absolute. For if the content of the appearances is all the 
content which the Absolute has, then wherein lies the claim 
of the latter to greater reality ? Should we not rather go 
farther and say that the substance of the appearances which 
the Absolute baa borrow oil is the only true nltimato substance? 
The notions of harmony and of systematisation are snper- 
imposed upon being and are snbordinate to it. They do not 
affect the being-hood of being. They do not even affect its 
intelligibility, if, as we shall show’, there is only one true 
being and that being is intelligent; the dualism of matter and 
form giving rise to all the condicts and contradictions in 
thought has no place there. 

It might now be urged that the last remaining alternAtire, 
namely that the one alone is real, is also not tenable; the 
conception of the one involves the conception of the many. 
In pure non-difference, there will be nothing to prescribe 
any boundary', any limit, ony distinction to being. How can 
we then significantly call such being one ? When we call 
anything one, we separate it oat from a manifold sod constitute 
it into a unit in itself. The unbounded, the unlimited, and 
the undifferentiated, if it did exist, would be one in no sense 
of the term. 

We admit that the conception of the one, as it is used 


in mathematics and in ordinary speech, is the conception of 
what is limited or what is only one among many. Its 
eperific sense is that of a unit that can be repeated in almost 
identical form and measure. Bat in this specific sense it is 


certainly not true of reality. If we looked at the being of 
as such, we should find it throughout continuous; 
themi^® hiatus, no discontinuity, no real separation any- 
here ^ basis for enumeration. If, on the other 

' we co^^trated attention on real differences, then 
' ’ different element woald be simply itself, unique and 
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non-repeatablo. Such a real manifold would bo alien to the 
idea of number. This idea implies a unit, throughout solf- 
same, by the self-addition of which other numbers are reached. 
But a universe in which nothing was repeatable, and nothing 
could be got twice ovei^in other words, in which everything 
was unique, — would not he amenable to a numeri'''J reatment. 
H ow can we get anything that is one, since we can nowhere 
proceed from a given something to a second ? Still wo may 
admit that where a distinction can be made, the idea of 
number can also bo applied. We can thus give meaning to 
one. But at the same time, this only shows the limitation 
of the conception of the one in ordinary nse. It does not show 
that the unlimited and the undifferentiated cannot be. That 
is the only real one, if one we may call it; for it is one 
without a second. 

Whether such an undlfferenced unity exists or not is a 
question that can bo asked. But one thing that is certain 
is that if anything exists it must bo such a unity, for the 
notion of this unity involves no self-contradiction, while there 
is self-contradiction in the notion of the pure many or the 
notion of the one-in-mnny. The one in our sense then alone 
is a possible existent. 

We shall no^7 proceed to give some further indication of 
this non-dual being. It is evident that what can be objectified 
can only have a limited being ; it will be this something and 
not that something. It will exclude, and also be excluded. 
In itself, it will be divisible, and it will stand in relations 
without which vt can be nothing. The ultimate unitary being 
cannot theroforo be objective in character. Can we find this 
being in the subject t But our idea of tho subject is of 
something that is related to the object, the subject is therefore 
itself known ; it cannot bo said to bo wholly unobjective. Can. 
wo suppose that the true being is tho unity of both subject 
and object ? But that unity is nowhere realised, and by the 
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1. We are not at present Interested either to deny or to 
fl03rm that there is such a thing ns pure hnowlcdge in which 
nothing is known. But surely there are cases of knowledge in 
which objects are known. In fact our ordinary notion of know- 
ledge requires that there should be an object if there is to be 
any knowledge. Wo do not houever meon to insist hero that 
knowledge must always have an object. Wo want simply to 
know whether and how knowledge is related to its object 
when there an object given to it. 

2. Since we have chosen to consider only the cases of 
knowledge in which objects are given, we cannot here entertain 
the hypothesis that there are no objects at all. To think that 
there are objects and objects ore known may bo an error, but 
we are concerned here with the analysis of this erroneous 
position, taking it to be true. 

8, If knowledge wore absolutely and literally identical 
with its object, there would be no sense in discussing 
the relation between them. But it seems impossiblo to identify 
knowledge with its object. When I know a book, I cannot 
say that ray knowledge of the book is the book, Jf my know- 
ledge were identical with tho book, tho material characteristics 
of the book would bo tho ebaractoristics of my knowledge, 
which is certainly not tho case. My knowledge is not heavy 
or thick os tho book is. Moreover I know a book and I also 
know a table. If knowledge were identical with its object, 
the table would be identical with my knowledge which again 
is identical with the book, and so the table would be identical 
with tho book which is absurd. Some difference has to be 
granted between knowledge and its object and so the question 
of their relation becomes significant. 

4. Is knowledge a more relation? Relation between whwi 
Tho knowledge-relation can exist only between the subject 
and the object. Bat what is tho subject ? Tho subject must 
bo defined as that -which knows. But to know is, according 
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to this view, to be related in a particular way, (since knowledge 
is a mere relation). We thus 6nd that if we are to view know- 
ledge as ft mere relation, one of the terms turns out to be such 
that its whole being is constituted by this relation. But it 
is absurd that a paiticular relation should constitute the 
whole being of a term. We cannot therefore regard knowledge 
as a mere relation. Even Alexander who speaks of knowledge- 
relation speaks of it in a secondary sense. 

6. This is an important issue. There ore people who ' 
think that wo cannot assert any relation between knowledge 
and its object. If we are to assert any relation, both the 
terms of the relation must be given. But object alone is 
given and knowledge is never given, and so we cannot assert 
any relation between them. If we still assert some relation 
between knowledge and its object, we sball degrade knowledge 
to the status of the given and thus deprive it of its real 
character, and so tho asserted relation will not he really 
between knowledge and its object, but between two objects 
merely. 

But is it a fact that we can assert a relation only between 
things that are given to us ? Can we not suppose that a 
thing is related to something else, if our idea of that thing 
justifies such relation, even when the thing is incapable of 
being presented to us? My heart and my brain are not given 
to me and yet I can very well suppose that they are related. 
But it will be argued that we have objective notions of these 
things and can therefore relate them. Is it then seriously 
meant that we have no notion whatever of knowledge? If 
we have no notion ofknowled^, we cannot significantly talk 
about it. It must be granted that we know what knowledge 
is and can therefore also know its relation to objects. 

It may be objected that knowledge is, as we have main- 
tained, different from object, and if knowledge is known, then 
it becomes indistinguishable from object which is also known. 
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We recognise the force of this objection bub we must never- 
theJess point out that although object is known and knowledge 
is also known, they are not known in the same way, and so a 
distinction between them is still possible. It is the peculiarity 
of consciousness that it can trun back upon itself without 
withdrawing its look from the object When I know, I may 
also know that I know. Object is given m consciousness 
which need not be reflective, i. e. self-conscious. Knowledge 
is known in reflective consciousness and is known as distinct 
from the object proper. If knowledge were not known at all, 
the fact that there is knowledge would go entirely unnoticed 
and we should not discuss any problem about it, 

6. It 13 argued that the real relation between knowledge 
and its object, if there be any, must be direct and immediate, 
because object is directly given in knowledge. But what sort 
of direct relation is possible between knowledge and its object ? 
The reality of knowledge must be admitted, as it cannot be 
denied. The object must also be real, if there is to be any 
real relation between it and knowledge. The only direct 
relations possible between two real entities seem to be contact 
(Samyoga) and inherence (Samavaya). They are obviously 
not possible between knowledge and its object, and so it seems 
■we have to deny all relations betecn them. 

But from the fact that the direct relations, which hold 
good between other real things, are not posable between 
knowledge and its object, it cannot conclusively follow that., 
there is no relation bewecn them. It may only mean that- 
the relation is unique and is not like any other relation. 

Wo thus come to the conclasion that there are no suffici- 
ent reasons to denj all relations between knowledge and its 
object, and so w o accept tho prima facie case we made out at 
the beginning that knowledge is related to its object. 
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We now come to the eecond question ; What is the kind 
of relation that subsists between knowledge and its object ? 
Is it internal or external * Is it like any other relation or 
quite unique ? 

It seems that there are difficulties in the way of regarding 
it as either external or internal. ' By an internal relation is 
generally meant a relation that makes a difference to its terms 
and an external relation is that which makes no difference 
to its terms. We can at once see that the knowledge relation 
is not internal, for the purpose of knowledge is to reveal its 
object as it really is and not to change it, and this purpose 
would be defeated ify'ue relation of knowledge to its object 
brought about a cl .nge in the latter. If the knowledge-rela- 
tion weie merely external, i. e made no difference to its 
terms, then an object known would be as good as not known, 
and there might be knowledge even without its relation to 
the object, which is absurd. 

Mr. Ewing discussed at length the internality of the 
knowledge-relation in two issues of MinA 1D25 and came to 
the conclusion that the internality of the knowledge-relation 
is consistent even with realistic presuppositions. He rightly 
pointed out the main objections to the view that the cognitive 
relation is internal, (1) It seems impossible for a present 
knowledge to change the past or a universal law or a 
mathematical truth. (2) To say that kno^ving changes its 
object seems to imply that knowing is a process of construction 
exercised upon the object known, and this seems to be 
incompatible with the nature of knowledge. But he thinks 
that these difficulties arise only if by ‘change' we under- 
stand ^cause a change in'. An internal relation no doubt 
makes a difference to its terms but only in the sense that 
if either related term were different in a way affecting the 
relation, the other term would be likewise different. The 
relation of cause and effect is such a relation. A cause 
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That •would make the doctrine absurd. What they mean or 
should mean is that when terms enter into any relation, they 
do not become different from what they were outside the 
relation, except in the newly acquired property of having 
this relation. This being so, a thing known need not be as - 
good as not known, and so there should be no difficulty in 
regarding the knowledge-relation as external. 

But we cannot bring out the peculiarity of the relation of 
knowledge to its object by saying that it is external. The 
relation is quite unique and can be described only as that of 
having an object (vi^ayita). It is not like other relations which 
hold good only between objects. The fact of knowledge is quite 
plain and we also clearly see how objects are given in it. The 
relation of knowledge to object, as it is experienced in knowing 
anjlhing, and which I have described here as that of having 
an object (or that of knowledge to object), cannot be made 
plainer or more inteUlgible by any elaborate characterisation. 

Some people (e. g. Western Idealists) try to make our 
understanding of this relation dcejjer by suggesting that 
knowledge and object are not two different things but are only 
inseparable aspects of one and the same thing, because neither 
of the terms is available apart from the other. Butin fact we 
are more mystified than enlightened by this description. Onr 
notions of knowledge and object are so very different that wo 
shall always find it very difficult to conceive of a real unity 
constituted by them. If the unity is not known, its reality, 
and so the validity of the conception, cannot be asserted. If jt 
is to bo known, it must be known subjectively (in reflective 
introspection) or objectively (in perception). But the alleged 
whole cannot be known in either way, because subjectively 
object cannot bo known and objectively knowledge cannot be 
known, and so the whole, constitnted by knowledge and object, 
if there is any, ’is bound to remain always nnknown. 
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cannot be ^vbat it is if its effect is different. The effect 
makes a difference to the cause in this sense, but it does not 
produce a change in the cause Similaily knowledge makes 
a difference to its object. An object cannot be what it is if 
its knowledge is different. Therefore the cognitive relation 
is internal. 

Now when I have known an object, we cannot possibly 
suppose that tny knowledge could be different from what it is 
and yet would remain the knowledge of the same object. This 
fact is probably never sought to be denied by anybody who 
may be inclined to deny that the cognitive relation is 
internal. But m my knowledge of a thing there are at least 
two things involved, (1) the fact of my knowing and (2) what 
I know of the thing or the content of my knowledge. When 
one denies the intoroality of the knowledge-relation, the 
denial has reference not to the content of knowledge, but to 
the fact of knowledge. When my knowledge is once there, 
the content of it cannot be different unless the object known 
were different But the fact of my knowledge may not occur 
at all If I know, I cannot know differently, but it is not 
at all necessary that I should know. The content of know- 
ledge is certamly determined by the nature of the object, 
just as an effect is determined by its cause. But that there 
should be a subjective consciousness of the object in this or 
that individual is never determined by the nature and being 
of any object. The occurrence or non-occurrence of such 
consciousness is quite immaterial to the being of an object and 
the knowledge-relation is in this sense quite external, 

To say that the knowledge-relation is external is not to say 
that it comes to the same thing whether we konw an object or 
do not know it. Those who suppoif the doctrine of external 
relation do not, I suppose, mean to say that there is no 
difference whatever between related and unrelated terms. 
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That would make the doctrine absurd. What they mean or 
should mean is that when terms enter into any relation, they 
do not become different from what they were outside the 
relation, except in the newly acquired property of having 
this relation. This being so, a thing known need not be as 
good as not known, and bo there should be no difiEculty in 
regarding the knowledge-relation as external. 

But we cannot bring onl the peculiarity of the relation of 
knowledge to its object by saying that it is external. The 
relation is quite unique and can he described only as that of 
having an object (visayita). It is not like other relations which 
hold good only between objects. The fact of knowledge is quite 
plain and we also clearly see how objects are given in it. The 
relation of knowledge to object, as it is experienced in knowing 
anything, and which I have described here as that of having 
an object (or that of knowledge to object), cannot be made 
plainer or more intelligible by any elaborate characterisation. 

Some people (e. g. Western Idealists) tiy to make our 
understanding of this relation deeper by suggesting that 
knowledge and object are not two diEFerent things but ore only 
inseparable aspects of one and the same thing, because neither 
of the terms is available apart from the other. But in feet wo 
are more mystified than enlightened by this description. Our 
notions of knowledge and object are so very different that we 
shall always find it very difficult to conceive of a real unity 
constituted by them. If the unity is not knmvn, its reality, 
and so the validity of the conception, cannot bo asserted. If it 
is to be kno^Yn, it must be known subjectively (in reflective 
introspection) or objectively (in perception). But the alleged 
whole cannot be known in either way, because subjectively 
object cannot be known and objectively knowledge cannot be 
known, and so the whole, constituted by knowledge and object, 
if there is any, is bound to remain always unknown. 
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cannot bo what it is if its effect is different. The effect 
makes a difference to the cause in this sense, but it does not 
produce a change in the cause Similarly knowledge makes 
a difference to its object. An object cannot be what it is if 
its knowledge is different. Therefore the cognitive relation 
is internal. 

Now when I have known nn object, we cannot possibly 
suppose that my knowledge could be different from what it is 
and yet would remain tho knowledge of the same object. This 
fact IS probably never sought to be denied by anybody u ho 
may be inclined to deny that the cognitive Telation is 
internal. But in my knowledge of a thing there are at least 
two things involved, (1) the fact of my knowing and (2) what 
I know of the thing or the content of my knon ledge, When 
one denies the intemality of the knowledge-relation, the 
denial has reference not to the content of knowledge, but to 
the fact of knowledge. When my knowledge is once there, 
the content of it cannot be different unless the object known 
were differeht But the fact of nay knowledge may not occur 
at all If I know, I cannot know differently, but it is not 
at all necessary that I should know. The content of know- 
ledge is certainly determined by the nature of the object, 
just as an effect is determined by its cause. But that there 
should be a subjective consciousness of the object in this or 
that individual is never determined by the nature _ and being 
of any object. The occurrence or non-occuirence of such 
consciousness is quite immaterial to the being of an object and 
the inawiWgu re^stien nr ar dAnr eensu qaete enfums?. 

To say that the knowledge relation is external is not to say 
that It comes to the same thing whether we konw an object or 
do not know it. Those who snpporf the doctrine of external 
lelation do not, I suppose, mean to say that there is no 
difference whatever between related and unrelated terms. 
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within tho apprehending consciousness, it cannot sustain any ^ 
relation to things outside it, and without this there is no 
position. The particnlar belongs eminently to tho field of 
action, and the universal to contemplation. 

2. Several considerations of importance follow from this 
conception of the particular and the universal: 

(i) . The totality of spatial and temporal positions — the 
cosmos for instance — ia not a particular, though entities 
within it are particulars with regard to other entitles equally 
within. .For, it cannot be fixed in position, moored to any- 
thing, there being nothing, by our definition of cosmos, 
external to it. It ia a universal, and is repeatable indefinitely. 

In keeping with this view is tho Hindu , conception of cycles 
of creation intelligible* 

(ii) . This leads us to another point— tho confusion between 
universality and necessity. Kant, as is well-known, speaks in 
terms which uould imply that universality and necessity are 
identical, or that they are invariably connected. The necessary 
is that which is inexorably fixed; this is unthinkable if an 
entity were considered in itself; then it is absolutely free. 
Necessity^is nothing if not a position, a relation to other 
entities. The absolutely necessary is thus that which is in- 
exorably related to all things; it is the particular par excellence. 
The absolutely free, on the other hand, is the unrelated, for, 
if there were anything external to it, it could be related to 
that. 

(iii) It might he thought that the universal is related 
to its particulars, in ways variously conceived by philosophers 
both in the west and the east. But tho universal is not 
related in any way to the particular even. For, both of them 
never appear on the same plan© to get related. To the univer- 
sal the particular never appears in that light, for we have Seen 
that the particular owes its particularity to its relation to, 
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position only with regard to entities outside the group 
Position has somehow to be understood Number, Language, 
causal chain etc are examples of order But there is no 
order which does not involve Space and Time, they are the 
greatest individuahsera For, a togetherness of entities having 
a certain dimension or spread out ness is indispensable to any 
position And without succession the position of entities is not 
sustainable. But spatial or temporal position is impossible 
without entities which sustain the relative positions, ciphers 
cannot engender position 

Mere spread out ness and succession do not suflace to make 
anything particular, we ate still in the realm of the ideal 
The play of ffamlet has certainly spatial distinctions and 
succession of events, still it has no assignable position To 
have one, an entity must sustain relationships not only with 
certain entities but with all and sundry Herein consists the 
superiority of the world of action My epealving can be parti 
culansed beyond any chance of repetition if it is related mth 
the room I am in and that with other places, they m turn with 
others and so on until all conceivable entities are related or 
thought to be related So too in the case of time my speaking 
shall have to be fixed in position with regard to other happen 
mgs, and these to others and so on An historical event can 
sustain such relations to any extent, and, therefore, is a real 
particular An ideal event, e g the death of Hamlet can have 
relationships only with other events m the play i e in a very 
limited sphere, it is, hence, not a particular A particular 
IS what it 18 in virtue of its position i e infinite relationships 
with other particulars It is evident that when one entity 
is known all its relationships are not known, os this would 
mean the apprehension of the entire universe when a tiny drop 
of water is seen Position is believed in, and is posited in 
action It is not a thinkable What is thought being wholly 
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ithin tbo npprohendmg consciousness, it cannot sustain nny^ 
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position only irith regard to entities outside the group. 
Position has somehow to be understood. Number, Language, 
causal chain etc. are examples of order. But there is no 
order which does not involve Space and Time; they are the 
greatest individunlisera. For, a togetherness of entities having 
a certain dimension or spread-out-neas is .indispensable to any 
position And without succession the position of entities is not 
sustainable. But spatial or temporal position is impossible 
without entities which sustain the relative positions; ciphers 
cannot engender position. 

Mere spread-out-ness and succession do not suffice to make 
anything particular; we are still in the realm of the ideal. 
The play of Hamid has certainly spatial distinctions and 
succession of events; still it has no assignable position. To 
have one, an entity must sustain relationships not only with 
certain entities, but with all and sundry. Herein consists the 
superiority of the world of action. My speaking can be parti- 
cularised beyond any chanco of repetition, if it is related with 
the room I am in, and that with other places, they in turn with 
others and so on, until all conceivable entities arc related or 
thought to be related. So too in the case of time, my speaking 
shall have to bo fixed in position ivith regard to other happen- 
ings, and these to others and so on. An historical event can 
sustain such relations to any extent, and, therefore, is n real 
particular. An ideal event, e.g. the death of Hamlet can have 
relationships only ivith other events in the play i e. in a very 
limited sphere; it is, hence, not a particular. A particular 
is ^\ hat it is in virtue of its position uo. mfinite refationsfiips 
with other particulars. It is evident that when ono entity 
is known all its relationshiiw aro not known, as this would 
mean the apprehension of the entire universe when a tiny drop 
of water is seen. Position is believed in, and is posited in 
action. It is not a thinkable. What is thought being wholly 
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within tho apprehending con*scionsne‘?.‘?, it cannot sustain any^ 
relation to things outsido it, and \Yithout this there is no 
position The particular belongs eminently to the field of 
action, and the universal to contemplation. 

2. Several considerations of iraportanco follow from this 
conception of the particular and tho univorsal: 

(i). Tho totality of spatial and temporal positions — the 
cosmos for instance — is not a particular, though entities 
within it are particulars wth regard to other entities equally 
within. For, it cannot bo fixed in position, moored to any- 
thing, there being nothing, by our definition of cosmos, 
external to it. It is a utuvoraal, and is repeatable indefinitely. 

In keeping with this view is tho Hindu ^conception of cycles 
of creation intelligible. 

(li). This leads us to another point— 'the confusion between 
universality and necessity. Kant, as ia well-knoini, speaks in 
terms which w ould imply that universality and necessity are 
identical, or that they are invariably connected, Tho necessary 
is that which is inexorably fixed; ibis is unthinkable if an 
entity were considered in itself, then it is absolutely free. 
Neceasityis nothing if not a position, a relation to other 
entities. The absolutely necessary is thus that which is in- 
exorably related to nil things; it is the particular par excellence. 

The absolutely free, on tho other hand, is the unrelated, for, 
if there were anything external to it, it could be related to 
that. 

{iii) It might be thought that tho universal is related 
to its particulars, in ways variously conceived by philosophers 
both in the west and the east. But tho nniversal is not 
related in any way to the particular even. For, both of them 
never appear on tho same plane to get related. To the univer- 
sal the particular never appears in that light, for we have seen 
that the particular owes its particularity to its relation to, 
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or position in the midst of, other particulars. The universal 
itself is not a specific position it were so, the difference 
between it and any one particular will not bo shared in 
common by others equally ; particulars as such will not be 
different from it. This is to say they will nob be comparable 
even on one plana of existence. Therefore, the difference 
between the particular and the universal belongs to a plane 
different from that of the difference among particulars them- 
selves. From the side of the universal there is no particular, 
and hence there is no relation. 

(iv). There cannot be one particular at any time j the 
very notion of particularity, as due to position, militates 
against it. Obviously, no position is possible with one entity. 
It would be indistinguishable from the universal and from 
thought. The particular is essentially and inherently many. 
It would thus appear that the particular is doubly conditioned ; 
it depends on tbo unirorsa). for it is the univarftal caught 
in the midst of external relations. The contribution of other 
particulars to its nature is very evident. The dependence of 
particulars upon one another is reciprocal, while its dependence 
on the universalis not so. The being of the particular is a 
standing contradiction. For A, a particular, is what it is due 
to the being of other particulars which in turn depend upon 
A — an unavoidable vicious cirole. No such contradiction is to 
be found in the being of the universals. 

3. Hitherto we have been considering the universal and 
the particular without any reference to their relation with 
knowledge. It may at once be pointed out that aff statements 
about the nniveraal are valid in their entirety of knowledge. 
It is intelligible in itself and does not need to be defined in 
terms of others. It is never coincident with the object, which 
is essentially many and limited. If it wore one, the object 
■would bo indistinguishable from knowledge. The object can. 
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thereforo, bo taken as particular. Knowledge must extend 
before and after the object to know it as an object. The 
difforonco between knowledge and object is not on a par with 
the differences among objects. Not being presentable in ono 
'piano of being, the relation between knowledge and object, 
like the supposed relation between universal and particular, 
is not tenable. 

It is in keeping with this view of knowledge as universal, 
that Pure Being — Brahman — the highest Universal and 
Consciousness— Chaitanya — are conceived as absolutely identical 
in Vedanta. From the standpoint of Consciousness — Puro 
Being — the world of particulars does not exist, or even appear 
as such. Spirit or Pure Consciousness cannot know any 
particular; to do so it shall have to take a station in the midst 
of particulars, identifying itself thereby with -one specido 
position and viewing other particulars from that privileged 
and prejudiced position. Spirit has to become the ego; 
consciousness has to become disenisive thinking. Even the 
Ego, limited as it is, is still more universal than the objects 
it encounters. This partioulansation of Spirit is inexplicable, 
bub it has a de facto validity. 

4. Can there be many universals ? Prima facie there 
seems to be no objection to their plurality; there are colours, 
sounds, pains and pleasures of various kinds. The pertinent 
question, however, is to ask whether the plurality of the 
universal is in conformity with its self-intelligible character, 
"When I see a colour, its being ono among many universals is 
not an immediate datum to me ns the colour .is. Its plurality 
is a character acquired in relation to others, and hence the 
universal has ipso facto lost its Bolf-intelligent character. But 
a universal must rigorously avoid all reference to things not 
immediately given, just aa it does not countenance the 
particulars. Pure Being, theiefoio, is the only true universal; 
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other universals are particulars with regard to that. It alone 
is in itself, being BeU'intelhgent. It is absolutely free, for its 
universality precludes its relationship with anything inside or 
outside it. It has no position. The essential character of the 
universal is not repeatibiiity, but its self-intelligent and 
immonent nature, 



The Epistemological Corollary to the 
Western psychology of 
Perception. 

By 

D. M. Datta. 

■Western psychology is Almost unanimous as to the view 
that in the perception of an external object the mind does 
not come into direct contact with it. Even those psychologists 
who admit causal interaction between mind and matter hold 
that the mind knows an external object tbrougb the impre- 
ssions created in it by changes in the body generated by 
influences coming from the object. Among Indian philosophers 
there were some who held the theory of the direct contact of 
the mind with the object — secured in the case of visual percep- 
tion, for oxainple, by the going on of the anta^karana to the 
object. But no such theory is found among Western psycho- 
logists. All Schools of Western philosophy accept the above 
psychology of perception ; but they try to foist on or deduce 
from it different epistemological conclusions. The purpose of 
this paper is to consider the legitimacy of some of these 
important conclusions and to show what kind of epistemology 
is strictly consistent with this accepted psychology. 

The specific epistemological theories which we consider in 
the light of this psychology are those which concern the two 
cognate problems, viz. (1) Do wo know any external object ? 
(2) If so, is it known immediately or mediately ? Now, if it 
be a fact that the mind has no direct contact with the object 
of perception and comes to know the object through the 
sensations created by the physiological changes generated by 
the stimuli coming from the object, the most satisfactory 
answer to the two questions will be "Yes, we know an external 
object and that mediately.” Two other answers also are 
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theoretically possible and actually given by some philosophers, 
though they are not in strict consistency with the ps)chological 
theory from Tvhich they start; namely: (1) We know the 
existence of an external object and that immediately; and 
(2) We do not know the existence of any external object and, 
therefore, the question as ta how it is known does not at all 
arise. We shall try to show one by one how these two answers 
are inconsistent with their psychological premises and then 
show also the reasonableness of the view that external objects 
are known mediately. ^ 

Let us take the second answer first. It is the answer given, 
as is well known, either by sceptics who deny the knowledge 
of external objects or by subjective ideolists who altogether 
deny the existence of the external objects. The chief objection 
against this answer is that unless we believe in an external 
object we cannot explain why there should be ony sensation, 
the nature and duration of which ore not wholly dependent 
on our minds. Some idealists have tried to explain this 
charge away by holding that the reason why there are 
some perceptions which are not wholly dependent on our wills 
is not that these are caused by extra-mental objects, but that 
these are caused by some forces within the mind which are 
not under the control of the mmd as the knower. But this 
defence only admits in a round-.aboot way the existence of 
factors other than and therefore external to ourselves as 
hiowers and thus amounts to the confession that there are 
realities external to the knower. There are many other 
welbknown grounds on which subjective idealism is rejected; 
b<xt es tiv iMi meniiva 

any other here. In fact, so far ns the psychological premise 
in question is concerned, subjective idealism is wholly incom- 
patible uith it, because the premise involves the belief in 
external objects as the sources of the scnse-stimnlL The 
P^chological account of sense-perception can stand only if 
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subjective idealism be false and subjective idealism also can 
stand if the psychological account be false. Tho attempt to 
deduce subjective idealism from the psychological view (as is 
sometimes done by some who start with the psychological 
origin of sense-impressions and showing thereby that all that 
ve know about the objects 'aro the mental changes* conclude 
that we do not know anything except these changes) involves 
the contradiction of the premise. 

The first answer (namely that in sense-perception we know 
an external object and that immediately) which is held now 
by many realists is more consistent with the psychological 
account in -so Tar as it does not deny the kno ivledge of an 
external object But it is not consistent with the account in 
so far as it asserts the immediate knowledge of the object. 
Pot, tho knowledge of the object takes place, according to this 
account, through the mediation of some factors, namely, the 
atimali and physiological change which stand between the 
object and the mental state. In holding that an external 
object is immediately perceived, in spite of these mediating 
factors, the realists owe an explanation, and tho explanation 
that is mostly given is that the mediating factors taken 
together constitute a series which ends in one knowledge namely 
the perception of the object and though this knowledge is thus 
obtained through many factors, it is not obtained through any 
other Jcnowledge. If this statement be true and if the defini- 
tion of ‘immediate knowledge’ be 'knowledge that is not 
obtained through any other knowledge’, then this contention 
must have to be granted. But the correctness of the definition 
apart, this statement itself is open to objection. For the 
consciousness of the physiological change really amounts to a 
knowledge and the object being known through tt cannot be 
said to be immediately known. In normal sense-perception 
the consciousness of the phyaiologjcal change cannot bo 
separated from that of the physical object, If this were alwa3r3 
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the case, there would have never been any suspicion that the 
physical object is known through the consciousness of the 
phy'^iological change; like a word and its meaning the two 
would have remained undfetingniahed. But this is not always 
so. We have at times, through artificial stimulation of a 
sense-organ, simply the consciousness of physiological change 
resembling the one we have when stimulation is really caused 
by a physical object. From such a case we come to know that 
in the case where a physical object is said to he known, we 
have no consciousness other than the one which we have when 
there is no such object. In other words, in both the cases we 
have nothing more than the consciousness of the physiological 
change. In normal cases, where the physical object is believed 
to cause the physiological change, the consciousness of this 
change comes to acquire, by repeated experience, the meaning 
of the consciousness of the object, in much the same way as the 
visual perception of cotton has come to acquire the meaning 
of the perception of softness os well. Again, just as inspite 
of the subjective feeling of immediateness, the knowledge of 
softness in such a case is revealed by logical analysis to be 
obtained only through the mediation of the visual knowledge 
and not directly os the knowledge of the colour, similarly 
inspito of the subjective feelmg of the direct apprehension of 
the physical object, logical analysis irresistibly reveals the fact 
that the knowledge of the physical object is really obtained 
through the mediation of the physiological change. The 
knowledge of the phj'sical object, therefore, cannot be held to 
be immediate, if we stick to the definition of immediate 
knowledge stated above. 

But this irrcslstablo conclusion u often avoided by taking 
‘immediate knowledge’ as identical with the general and 
somewhat vague term ‘perception*. In the above discussion 
it has been found that the knowledge of tho physical object 
can be likened to and brought under acquired perception ; 
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and if immediate knowledge is identical with perception, 
the knowledge of the physical object, in question, most be 
admitted to be immediate. The equation of ‘immediate 
knowledge’ to ‘perception’ only introduces confusion and 
prevents a clear conclusion by making it obscure. If ‘imme- 
diate knowedge' be defined, as it should be, as ‘knowledge not 
obtained through the mediation of any other knowledge’ it can 
bo easily ascertained, as shown already, that acquired perception 
cannot be thought identical with it. ‘Perception’ has come to 
include ‘internal’ and ‘external,’ ‘primary ' and ‘acquired’ and 
many other kinds, all of which are not cases of immediate 
knowledge, in the sense defined above. 

Many realists take the case of the perception of an external 
object as the very type of immediate knowledge, and they have 
no difficulty, therefore, in assorting that an external object is 
kno^vn directly or immediately. But this is only cutting the 
Gordian knot by asserting a verbal proposition. To call the 
doubtful case of sense-perception a typo of immediate know- 
ledge is to beg the question. The correct procedure should 
be to take a caso which is admitted by all as immediate. 
Consciousness of mental states furnishes such a case and should, 
therefore, be taken as tho type of immediate knowledge. 
When compared with such knowledge, the perception of an 
external object, as analysed boforo, will at onco be found to bo 
much different from it, as regards the factors involved in 
tho acquisition of the knowledge. The latter con no longer 
be brought under the same class os tho former. 

All these considerations show, therefore, that if tho psycho- 
logical account, of the origin of sense-perception be admitted, 
tho theory of tho immediate knowledge of external objects 
cannot stand. 

But before we conclude, we most consider also briefly some 
objections that can arise against tho mediate knowledge of 
external objects. Tho most forcible objection that can bo 
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raised is to ask If the phjsical object is never known imme 
diately how is it possible to know the existence of it at all ? 
If we knew in any case that k, the 1 nowledge of a physiolo 
gical change, was accompanied by the existence of the physical 
object p, then it might have been possible for ua to infer m a 
subsequent case p from k But oa p la never known imme 
diately the physiological change being in every case the only 
consciousness we have, how can we know at all the invariable 
relation between k and p, so aa to be able to infer p from L ? 
How do we at all know the phjrsical object and assert its 
existence * 

In cntioising subjective idealism we have already shown 
the reason why at all we are led to suppose something other 
than the knowing self as being responsible for a sense percep- 
tion We find that the nature and duration of the sensation 
are not wholly dependent on ourselves and hence we ate not 
satisfied to think of the sensation as being wholly duo to 
ourselves But this will not wholly answer the above objection 
We have also to show through what kind of knowledge we 
come to know the external object Inference is usually known, 
in Western philosophy as the only kind of mediate knowledge 
and it has been pointed out that mfcrence cannot yield the 
required knowledge To answer the objection we have to 
point out that inference is not really the only kind of mediate 
knowledge Inhere is a kind of knowledge which consists in 
believing something without which a certain given fact cannot 
be explained It is recognised by some Indian thinkers as an 
independent ■source of knowledge and called arthSpatti * The 
knowledge of the pbjsical object is of that kmd The knowledge 
of the physiological change in the case in question, cannot bo 
explained without suj posing some extra subjective factor and 

1 For a defcQcc and elaborate d scussion of this method of 
knowledge reference may be made <o the aothor's work—* TA^ Six If'tjft 
cf Kno vtn^ {George AJIeo 5. Uawln) 




*‘The Soul of Knowledge.” 

By 

P. Nabasimham. 

- Introspection has become unpopular of late with certain 
psychologists, and yet it is forgotten that by that method of 
study alone we seem not only to understand ourselves as 
conscious entities but also put ourselves in a position to inter- 
pret others even by the results achieved by so-called external 
observation and analysis. There is no other method of enquiiy 
to get at the self la conscious experience. In ignoring the self 
(whatever be its metaphysical status) in a psychological study, 
we are the person who, seeing the world with his eyes open, 
and yet not “seemg" hia own eyes, declares that the eye is 
not proved but that there is only seeing m evidence 1 It is 
thus Hume denied the self, he forgot it was the subject “direct- 
ly known as such," hut looked for it in the “objects" of 
knowing. Similar has been the case with the problem of 
knowing. The mam question bow “a subject" can know an 
“object” is ignored. We are dazzled and dazed by the achieve- 
ments of sciences and ore willing to believe that Science will 
one day solve the whole problem of existence and that there 
is no place for any metaphysics or philosophy in the field. 
We forget the weakness in such a stand. Science is not self- 
cntical, introspective. It does not analyse its own right of 
knowledge or our ability to know. Where science is silent, 
philosophy strives to speak. But yet the philosopher or tho 
metaphysician seems also to fall into the same habitual groove 
of the so-called “scientific* way of thinking. We are not 
yet clearly aware that we are using only the external or 
objective categories of knowing, and that there is besides, or 
must be, some internal or central view-point which puts us 
right into the heart of things where knoiving and being are 
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not two but one. So long as wo tako that knowledge, oven 
comploto knowledge, consists in a thorough understanding of 
the inter-relations of all tho parts which thus constitute a 
whole, so long we shall he away from tho "soul” of 

knowledge. The real whole is not and cannot bo made up 
of parts ; it belongs to a dlfierent dimension of meaning 
altogether. The parts are only parts of the whole; tho parts, 
starting as parts, can never create the whole. Philosophy, as a 
more unification or synthesis of sciences, building up a system of 
completely co-ordinated knowledge, can bub be a fore-runner 
of sciences and scientific discovery, belonging to the same 
category of knowledge as the sciences. It does not touch tho 
soul of knowledge. Philosophy has so far remained "outside” 
as a theoretic consolation, supplementing the defects of sciences, 
by its own bold thought-solutions which it ono day hopes to 
“scientifically ' prove. It is no doubt a worthy endeavour to so 
forerun and anticipate the sciences, if philosophy is to bo 
worthy of any scientific respect; but yet it cannot claim to be 
the ultimate knowledge. We should strive to discover deeper 
still the very soul of knowledge from which the various other 
types of knowledge take their source and derive their authority, 
i.e. that form of knowing which transcends the common 
judgment type. 

What is the psychology or rationale of knowing, what 
are its postulates, and what do we mean by logic and metaphy- 
sics ? The psychology of knowing, ns we now have it, however 
deep our analysis of its mechanism, does not reveal to us the 
soarce A-iwwfcg either iciarashy is the sahjeet <?r estecnalij- 
in the sense organs and the object. We simply say we know 
and believe we luiow. We aro like the denizens of Plato's 
cave, cognisant of the picture-shadows on the tri-dimensional 
screen of space, but knowing nothing of either their source or 
the what within us by which we can know. Further, we 
require to understand how we, as both bodies and minds, are 
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constituted and evolved to know what it is that knows and 
what IS the known. There is again the awkward question 
how we know that we know. Oar logics do not help us in 
this direction, either the quahty-judgment logic of Aristotle, 
or the quantity cum space logic called mathematics, or even 
the logic of causal thinking of our inductive sciences including 
the semi-mechanical theories of Evolution. They all express 
only the onlooker's point of view, getting deluded hy the’ 
ambiguity of the question “How”. The charge of materialism 
is made against the scientific outlook because it is uncritical 
• and unreflective of its own postulates, and does not admit or 
is unaware of a different way of knowing. It merely studies 
objects as only objects. The science that is honestly self- 
conscious and introspective can never become materialistic, 
but rather would point out that there must be an as-yet 
unknown factor within the very heart of nature which evades 
every objective observation. Even our metaphysics, though 
nominally ‘me^a-physics, seems to recede more away from reality 
as though attempting to draw sciences behind it, rather than 
introvert in a sort of fourth dimensional direction to look into 


and touch the very centre of both being and knowing It 
unconsciously adopts the same “scientific” ouMook of nature, 
it does not study uafure as a ‘‘subject", nay, as the one-subject. 
We seem to require a new and real metaphysical in-look if 
"’"■■'■-flaitto truly know. But we seem to be baffled at the very 
^'■"'WQourselves to ourselves seem to be hermetically 
^“’'^^eamily feeling surrounded, as it were. 
Where are wo in this field 
to know Reality when 


it is the Soul of Know- 
/ us picture to ourselves as 
/ages in the “Evolutionary” 
3n the beginnings of know- 
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Icdgo can bo detected. In tho oxtornal world wo may not bo 
prepared to speak of the *‘behavionr” of inorganic things 
in obcdicnco to tho "laws of nature’* (a phrnso. by the way, 
more indicative of the profoundness of our ignoranco) ns 
“knowledge” on their part. Yet, wo might question, wherein 
lies tho error in describing tho responsivo reactions of an 
"atom” ns its own appropriate ‘’inatinct-intolligonco ’ ? A slop 
higher, when we observe even in inorganic matter some 
symmetrica! modes of growth, Hko those in crystals, even then 
v\o shall not concede them cither life or ‘‘knowledge”. A stage 
next, in the priraitivo forms of growth of little vegetable orga- 
nisms, is there needed, shall we say, an intelligent principle 
to account for tbeir being and sustenance ? What ore we to 
make of their larger variety, each in its form and yet with 
variations to pave the way for a higher that is not-yot hut 
towards which it is “unconsciously” groping ? What is a seed, 
each of its own kind, produced from the parent (apparently) 
for the very'continuity of its species ? Shall we say that the 
apparent parent is not tho parent, but ‘it is tho one 
fundamental principle of all Life that uses as its medium 
the apparent parent while itself is the real parent, 
romainitig itself as the one abiding and sustaining 
“cause” of both the parent and the offspring ? And so 
on, from tiny animal organisms up to man whom we 
take as representing the highest product of evolution, whore 
are we to say “thus far instinct and thence forwards intelli- 
gence”? Are instinct and intelligence two distinct factors 
somehow ’orou^t into ccM>rflinaVion each other and yet 
different from the “uniform latos of nature"! Where are 
we to discover the unity of “mechanical nature", ‘'instinct” 
and ‘‘intelligence”? Where and how are we to seek fot the 
unity-continuity principle of knowledge which at the same 
time can be identical with tho being of things ? We answer, 
it must bo by insight into our own being. If man does repre- 
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sent the final {not yet completed) product of evolution, fcheiij 
just as a machine produced out of a factory must reveal to an 
intelligent mind hoiv it has coma into existence, so also the 
human-complex must tell us the story of its own evolution 
right from its beginning. It is thus that “man is the measure 
of things", the “microcosm*' that some ancient thinkers des- 
cribed it to be. It is man that must be the one key to solve 
the double-faced nddle of knowing and being. The more we 
understand ourselves the more will be our knowledge of things, 
animate as wdl as inanimate It is man that is the soul of 
knowledge. This is the secret of the endeavour called Eaja- 
Yoga in India, Introspection par excellence 

Whatever our ignorance regarding inorganic nature and its 
laws, and even if we ignore the vast portion of the organic life 
at the earlier levels of evolution, if only we should strive to 
interpret what stands and must stand as the background in 
the life of well-evolved instincts, we may be able to see 
that instinct is very much more allied to our so-called intelli- 
gence than what may be evident on the surface. It is quite easy 
to conceive that it is the same principle that works nt one 
level as instinct in the animal (roan also is an animal) and at 
-another is expressing itself as intelligence in man. Theories- 
that try to account for instinct os a result or •product of 
sundry actions (that somehow come) are like attempts to 
describe a circle without a centre. They are like “parte" 
accounting for the whole, when the whole has its own distinct 
individuality and the parts themselves obtain their meaning 
csly frwai ihe n-ioA?. Stich ibcw'ios iriJJ aoj jroj-k /oru^-rd to 
eipbin the formation of any instinct. They illustrate the 
proverbial “putting the cart before the horse'*. If wo accept 
evolution as a fact of the process of becoming in nature, tho 
living as well as tho non-living, then there must bo a whole, 
a unitary something, from which tho process obtains moaning 
ond intelligible status. Tho various activities and tho corres- 
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ponding building up of forms nro to be interpreted ns the 
results inspired by nn nil-brooding and evory-where-prcsont 
principle, remaining as tlic one Source of Life and consciousness 
03 well as accounting equally for tho very formation of the 
original “lifeless atoms”. It is as a sort of psychologist’s fallacy 
that wo attribute ts each organism an individuality and 
separateness of its own and speak of it as prompted by instinct 
or as being itself intelligent. Wo forget that even our per- 
sonality, is, onultiraato analysis, a camouflage, a myth, neither 
its beginning nor its ending being within our ken. We merely 
act and think as though we were individuals. It may be that 
the same Something that has worked out the inorganic world of 
•'matter" ^vith its varions laws, and is the informing life of 
all tho sub-human instinct-guided organisms,' is also trying 
towards individualisation through “inteUigent” action in 
man. Inspite of all protestations to tho contrary there is 
nothing that is one’s oavn in the world either inorganic or 
organic. We have not yet become; we aro yet in the process 
of becoming. A little introspection will convince any one 
that not only one does not know when and whence one 
has come into being as a conscious entity, bub that one 
is equally ignorant and unconscious of the rising and fading 
of one's thoughts, and of where one is going to find one’s end. 
A genius or a siant can no more with any psychological 
honesty say that he is what he is by dint of himself than a 
fool or a sinner can account for himself by himself. All forms 
of existence from the lowest to the highest, the purely mechani- 
cal, the instinctive and the intelligent, are members of one 
and the same mighty structure of Life and Being, rooted in 
it and sustained hy it. In instinct, therefore, as the imme- 
diate evolutionary predecessor, we ought to find tho origins 
of intelligence, — the latter representing a process of centralising 
or being individualised of what, as the former, was working 
as an external and uiKOmdous moulding principle. Our 
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mtelUgonce, however, m it now stands, only just touches tho 
fringe of such universal life from outside, ~afc the circum- 
ference. We are yet to enter into it, or rather it has yet to 
establish itself as a centro within our hearts that we may 
really know life, Man represents tho animal in whom the 
attempt has begun to be made to localise or focus tho one 
Great Life that, up to man, was working eiternally, moulding 
and modelling the suitable forms of being. If God made man 
in His image, i.e, ideally and arehotypally, it is man that 
”maUea” God in His imago realiy and iiUraUy. What the 
next atop will be when man has become more of a complete 
being, when the centralising becomes more fully established, 
we can only conjecture. We have not yet had in our midst 
any human form as a specimen that could be declared in any 
definite sense as being cons<ious of itself as such. On tbe 
other hand we find at present that the higher tbe genius the 
greater is its uncoosciousness. Even tbe inspired, the gifted 
and the so-called mystic are to that very extent, as tbe names 
themselves betray, unconscious only. From the high to the 
low we act more as mediums of the Unseen and the Unknown 
than as self-conscious and self-directing agents or entities. 
Starting therefore in iostinct-Ufe we are being moulded to 
become self-contained intelligeooes as tbe fruition of Evolution. 
What now works as intelligence or ‘knowledge'* within each 
ofusisonly the Parent-principle of Life and Consciousness. 
It fulfills itself by making us its ‘‘Sons” sharing all the mean- - 
ing and reality that is itself as the one source of all. Until 
then our knowing is only externaf, ''bfijectiVe'’ and d'etermined 
from outside of onraelves, a knowing that can work only in 
relation to a something that stands always. ' opposed” as an 
“other” to us. We merely find ourselves as somehow constituted 
to know and act. We are not yet in the possession of the Soul 
of knowing ; the "subject*' and the “object" of knowledge are 
not yet become one through the very act of knowing, but 
remain ns two. 
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Let U3 now look at the problem from the other point of 
view, viz, that of the Evolving Parent principle — which finally 
is the same as that of the fuIBIled individuality. To such a 
ono there can bo no knowing of a “whot” that is as an “other" ; 
the process of knowing itself will consist in the unification 
of the object ^vlth the intelligence, tbo subject. The subject 
and object become as ono It is knowing by the process of 
becoming or mther being the very object itself. There, doubt 
and error find no place. The knoweri the knowm and the 
kno\nDg stand as one and the same. If from such a point ofview 
we say wo have known an “object” as for example, our own 
body, we become, as it were, the very body itself, the very units 
of the cells of our body with their various activities and inter- 
relations, living their very life both as parts and wholes. Such 
knowing will be a state of being at-one with the object in one’s 
consciousness ; while now it is os a picture show working quite 
unconsciously and externally to ourselves by the fiat of 
the one Great Life called ordinarily Nature. Such is the inner 
and central, the timeless and spaceless knowledge that we 
associate with Divinity alone. It is called the knowledge 
“Brahmic” in the Upanishads. Wo do not possess it now. We 
are "knowing" at present “majavically” os external observers, 
as in a show. We are merely presented a panoramic picture 
of the process — leaving good room for theorisation,— we are not 
become the substance itself, the Thing-in-Itself. Hence we say 
we know now only unconsciously. Man as a higher animal is 
slowly evolving to be En-souled, to be the temple of the ono 
Great soul of the Universe. Ho is now only the “flower" of 
evolution waiting to become the “fruit" that contains within 
it the very “seed of Existence". It is but so, because in any 
fundamental sense there cannot be but one Soul, one Life, one 
I, that is also the Universe. There can bo no other meaning 
metaphysically tenable foi individuality — there cannot be twi 
“ab'solutea” in the Universe. “By Its Light alone all these 
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shine”, says an Upanishad. That unique single principle is 
callefl at once Brahman and Atman, the former meaning the 
Reality or Object and the latter the Subject, the Eternal kno- 
wer, yet om only in every sense. It is at once the Soul of all- 
knowing and of all Being. 

Broadly speaking wo may note three important stages of 
Evolution in knowledge* : the uneonscjoiis, the psctido-conscjous 
and the conscious. The first is what is working ns the 
uniformities or laws of the inorganic and a large portion of 
the earliest organic world. The second comprises the whole of 
the reflex-instmct system of the later organic world up to the 
animal man. And the third is the future consummation of the 
evolution process in the completed man commencing with his 
intelligence-instinct. We may say that the very trend of 
evolution, viewed from the inn^r or central point, js progress 
from the unconscious to the fuHy self-conscious, just ns from the 
biological point of view, that is of forms, it is one of change 
from a homogeneous and undifferentiated state to one of 
definiteness of structure and function. Form is the symbol 
externally of the definiteness in the stage of progress, and the 
perfection of form will therefore represent the goal of 
Evolution. Form has meaning and status only for Life, and 
conversely. Life without its form has no real existence To 
speak of a life beyond and without any form will therefore be 
only an abstraction, a figure of speech, something that has not 
come to ^xiat. Evolution would be a meaningless lie if the 
ht3 ctxnstd^c^d as sa^^hiag TFe ctstmai 

agree with any Vedantin dr Budhist that the goal of our life 
is a 'pos.t-m.Qf'i&m, slate in some other “world” than here on 
Earth, but take it as wbnt must be accomplished, completed 
and made to stand as a fact here, in the world of facts. The 
long and laborious process of evolution should otherwise 
appear as either childishness or lunacy. When the perfect 
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man is evolved, he stands as the living evidence of the so- 
called “Immortality”. 

From the above outline of the "Soul of Knowledge”, of 
■what we consider as the ideal hope of the Upanishadic thinkers, 
we may attempt to examine the significance of the idealistic 
“slogan" Esse is percipi, what is true about it and what false. 
It is easy to understand that it is only a psychological truism 
to say that the "being" of a thing for us is and can be only in 
terms of our experience, and that to apeak of an existence in 
terms beyond such experience is psychologically at least 
ultra vires. This interpretation, however, does not help us 
any further as a theory of Reality. Of Reality as such, in 
terms of our ordinary knowing the statement is preposterous. 
We cannot agree with a Berkeleyan Idealism that shows scant 
respect to the normal ^'instinctive” distinction that man ( let 
alone the brute, which is only an “idea” for Berkeley ) mokes 
between his subjective act of knowing and an objective being, 
that seems to voraciously swallow up all objects by simply 
knowing them, and that miserably impoverishes all reality by 
reducing it to "bare” human souls, a god and the play of 
"ideos” between them as if by a sort of miraculous wireless. It 
makes the story of evolution from the lowest to the highest 
form's a meaningless delusion. We would rather have a 
Leibnizian view that regards everything as at once both real 
and living. But from tho point of view maintained hero 
regarding real knowledge, the phrase Esso is percipi may bo 
interpreted rather as containing a profound truth, as pointing 
out towards tho vciy one-ness of knowing and being. Whilo 
it is not true of the mere ■mortal” man, it is utterly true of 
“divine” roan. It is the "saving knowledge" of tho Upanishads 
that the ultimate Subject is only ono and the object is also 
Himself. We arc not yet able to take up our stand at the 
centre of things to fully appreciate its significance; we seem to 
bo roaming about round and tho delnding circle at whoso 
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centre lies the Soul of Existence, the Eternal Truth, Knowledge 
and Reality in unity, the Upaniahadic Atraan. Our highest 
scientific and philosophic achievements are yet only external 
"appearances'. We have to get at the Heart of Reality, he It, 
to say that wo have known. "That is the Atman” "That thou 
art" is the "uUimate” of the Upanishadic thought. It is only 
its implication that we have tried to outlme here. The 
fruition of such knowledge when real-ised is called Mukthi or 
Liberation or rather Emanci^tion ; it is the Great Disillusion- 
ment. The liberation however should not he interpreted as 
escaping from existence into a non-being ; such escape is 
meaningless and impossible. Mukthi is not annihilation. It 
is the state of true being, or poailtve existence ; it is called 
Sa^vatfia or Elemity. The liberation is rather from ths 
present limitations of knowledge, from the illusion of separata- 
ness as of a “this" from a “that", of a "yon" from a '‘me”. Tbs 
dififarence-saeiag mind, the psychological “me” is merely the 
“negative", dependent and mortal self. It must be transcended ; 
it is not the Atman. Says on Upanisbad "one who sees 
differences goes only from death to death". 

The “soul of knowledge” stands for us as the Ideal. When 
it begins to work out even in any one of u 8, there and then 
shall the Earth and her humanity stand for ever blessed. 



The Individual in Kant’s Philosophy. 

Bt 

HUMAYTm Z. A. Kabir. 

The preponderance of epistemological over ontological 
interests which characterises modern Philosophy may have ) 
begun with Locke, but it is in the Philosophy of Kant that this ^ 
tendency reached its full development. Locke started with an > 
enquiry into the.nature of the human understanding, but this 
enquiry was merely preliminary to an examination of the ob- 
jects of our awareness in order to determine their ontological 
nature and status. The recognition of substance as a mystical 
“I know not what”, mysteriously characterised by primary or 
orig^al qualities, remains as evidence of bis inheritance from 
the ontological metaphysics 'of his predecessors. 

Tor Kant the problem always was, nob what things ultima-'^ 
tely are, but how is it that knowledge is at all possible. 
Human knowledge is a process in time, coming about in a 
finite individual mind and yet it claims to bold true for all 
minds at all times. To explmn this paradox, it is necessary to 
examine the judgment and its types, for knowledge exists in 
the medium of thought and the most fundamental act of 
thought is the Judgment. Kant thought that formal logic had | 
completed the analysis of judgment as pure form in abstraction f 
from all content of knowledge. All that was therefore left for I 
him to do was merely to analyse thinking in its relation to ' 
knowledge of objects and this be proposed to do in bis trons- | 
cendental logic. This respect for formal logic did not however I 
prevent him from altering its scheme wherever in conflict with 
that suggested by his own analysis Though he was not 
aware of the fact himself, he is therefore the pioneer of the | 
tendency, both to recognise more forms of judgment than are' 
allowed in the scheme of formal logic and to minimise the > 
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differences between them to one of degree rather than of kind, 
which 13 characteristic of modem logic 

The epistemological interest also explains why critical philo- 
sophy began with the Critique of Paro Reason. At this stage 
he thought that the empirical judgment of perception offered 
no difficulty, for in it the question of vahdity beyond the mo- 
ment of experience did not ariso It expressed a particular 
perception of a particular finite mmd at a definite |x)mt m the 
space time order and carried its validity in the experience 
itself He did not hero raise the question that even this judg- 
ment involved a refe/ence beyond the individual mind, for as 
the objective unity of given representations it claimed accep- 
tance from everyone, and was adequately distinguished from 
a relation of the same representations that would have merely 
eubjective validity Similarly he thought that the analytic 
judgment also offered no difficulty as its validity was guaran- 
teed by the concept itself. But the judgments of Science 
were different, for they claimed universal validity like the 
analytic judgments, and yet like the judgments of perception, 
applied to objects of experience which nr© given to us as 
particular and finite The answer of the first cntique was 
that the unique nature of space and time explained this 
paradox, for their uniform, self-external and intuitive character 
made the application of the categones to the mamfold of 
perception possible 

Now this la no doubt the position of common sense, 
analysed and made self conscious For, we have, on the one hand, 
atecsly genersl hfrs cr psev forass of sbstirscit<fa Jfisg resdf 
in the mind, and on the other, the mamfold of disorganised 
sense data to supply the material for these forms- The 
categories are shown to be involved in the structure of ex- 
perience as such, but even on Kant’s own analysis, the 
categones by themselves are not adequate to the constitu- 
tion of experience, and require a further intuitive element 
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In the first critique, this intuitive element woe assumed 
and characters attributed to it without any attempt at cntical 
examination. Kant did not here even canvass the possibility, 
that if the manifold of sensations really was disorgamsed, it 
might refuse to submit to the forms which the categories sought 
to impose on it and thus destroy the possibility of experience 
itself. Now experience is no doubt an unquestionable fact and 
the starting point of Kantian as of all other philosophy, but the 
experience with which Kant started required the perceptual 
element no less than the categories. 

The neglect of the perceptual element in the first 
critique is not however surprising, for Kant’s main interest hero 
was in the mathematical sctencea The individna! instance or case 
is not considered sufficiently, becanse for Science it is the simi- 
larity of the class rather than the peculiarities of the members 
of the class which is important. But the class concept implies 
some recognition of the idiosyncrasies of the individual mem- 
bers of the class, at least in noticing their significant resem- 
blances to one another in contrast with their important differ^ 
ences from members of other classes. Though with the 
progress of Science, the perceptual element tends to become 
leas and 'less explicit, judgments of science are yet possible only 
on the presupposition of previous judgments of perception. 

In confornuEy with the tradition of rationalist philo- 
sophy, the first critique began with an implicit belief in the 
adequacy of Reason to know the real, through its final con- 
clcrion was that intelligence could not go beyond what was 
given by perception and the categories were valid only of 
the empirical. But Kant did not in the light of this result 
examine his original assumption of the thing in-itself and his 
insistence upon it as the noumenal reality remained to prove 
that, for Kant, it was merely the limitation of the human 
intelligence which prevented the attainment of the rationalist 
ideal. This Kant expressed by saving that the categories 
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give knowledge only of the pbenomann, bccauso the human 
Understanding is nob intuitive but must have intuitions given 
to it from some other source. 

The Underatonding gives knowledge, but the knowledge 
it gives is general and abstract. Strictly speaking, it gives 
only the form of knowledge rather than actual knowledge, 
for the general divorced from the particular is a mere abstrac- 
tion. Its a prxori constitutive principles have universal 
validity, hut when we_ come to eiamine the territory where 
the Understanding rules, we find that it gives the barest 
skeleton or framework, which can be filled up only by what 
actual experience gives. 

This neglect of the perceptual or individual carries with it 
its own nemeais. For the principle of mechanical causation 
which is exalted in the first critique leads in the end to its 
own negation In causation, we start by premising that we 
must not regard the nature of things as determined by their 
spatio-temporal positions, but their time and space relations 
as determined by their nature This however cannot be 
their nature merely as parts of a series, for they could not 
be even parts of a series unless they were something more 
than mere parts, for o system of relations without releta is 
a contradiction in terms. Yet in causation we state relations 
of things and the more we extend the causal chain, the more 
do things lose their independent individnality and become 
merely determined points in a space-time order. The per- 
ceptual element seems to become less and less important, 
t\U at last, the whole or leahty is sought to be represented 
as the quantitative function of some element vvhose quality 
is neutral or indifferent. Change itself becomes impossible os 
the result of this ottempt to reduce everything to a 
synthesis of the homogeneous. There are no qualitative 
differences among the elements of reality to allow for change 
fiom one quality to anothei, and quantitatively, its magnitude 
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remains constant, so that the process of explaining change 
comes in the end to denying change altogether. “In the 
Absolute there is no change.” 

The importance of the individual character of things 
is more explicit in the case of the dynamical categories, 
because they deal with the synthesis of the heterogeneous, 
for which the most important element to consider is the 
specific character of the object. That is why Kant regards 
them as regulative, not constitutive principles of the under- 
standing in respect of perception, for they prescribe the 
form, but cannot anticipate our actual sensations. The 
mathematical principles are on the contrary constitutive, 
because they are involved in our perception of even space 
and time and the homogeneity of the time and space order 
guarantees that there must be a certain homogeneity in 
all that we can experience. Now, individual experience 
can be understood only against a background of a whole 
of possible experiences and is determined In its spatio-tempo- 
ral relations by the one common epatio temporal order of all 
experience. 

This distinction between constitutive and regulative 
principles U important for Kant, as its distinguishes him 
from both the dogmatist and the sceptic. For the dogma- 
tist, all a priori principles are constitutive, while the sceptic 
recognises no constitutive principles at all, but regards 
them all as merely regulative of experience. Kant, by 
recognising the two types, tried to make room for both 
the regularity and the novelty of the world, and explain 
at the same time the distinction between Keason and the 
Understanding. The conclusion of the Dialectic was that 
antinomies arise because the Ideas of Reason are taken 
to be constitutive. Reason demands the unconditioned 
totality, and thus prescribes the aim and sets the limit to the 
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v?ork of the Understanding, but the Understanding is left to 
do the actual work of collecting data and ajstematising our 
experience. Beason deals, not with the individual, but with 
the system which the Understanding has built up by the 
application of the categories. Reason by itself has therefore 
merely the form of a system to which the matter is supplied 
by the work of the Understanding. 

But if Beason gives merely the form of an empty system, 
Judgment is in no better case. For Kant, Judgment is 
essentially empirical, as it is concerned with the concrete 
exemplified in the individual act of apprehension. It is the 
power of applying the rule to particular cases or of finding the 
rule for particular given instances, so that the alive, elusive 
element m perception which we call feeling belongs essentially 
to Judgment. But in the first critique, Kant considers the 
faculty from only one of these two possible points of view, — os 
the £ieu]ty of applying a given role to particular cases, or in 
other words, subsuming a particular instance under a given 
law. This however is characteristic of Deduction and Kant 
calls it the Determining Judgment. There is however the 
other type of empirical judgment, corresponding to Induction, 
in which the particular instance is given and we have to find 
out the law under which it can be subsumed. Now the 
distinction between the types is one of degree, for most empirical 
judgments are both determining and regulative, both use a 
concept and help to make one. The emphasis on the Determin- 
ing to the neglect of the Regulative Judgment in the first 
critique can therefore be explained only by Kant’s failure to 
draw the necessary implications of bis limitation of the 
Categories to the empirical, for this involves that the sensible 
individual element is as essential to knowledge as the abstract 
law. ^ 

The whole emphasis in the first critique is therefore on the 
Understanding, for the function of Reason in defining the end 
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is not adequately recogiiise(J» whilo Judgment is treated only 
from tho point of view of tho Determining Judgment which is 
hardly distinguishable from the Understanding Reason deals 
with Reality as a system but presupposes that the work of the 
Understanding bus been completed. This is a condition that 
can never be satisBed for men, for under the influence of tho 
Ideas of Reason, the Understanding goes on continually 
extending the chain of conditions m its attempt to reach tho 
unconditioned totality. But tho principle of mechanical 
causation in itself involves contradiction, for wo have seen that 
causality is unthinkable unless there is an element of 
spontaneity or freedom somewhere; and yet, the principle of 
mechanical causation is adequate to applying tho categories in 
all empirical knowledge, as we know and can know things, not 
in their individual character, but only in their relation to 
other things. 

The first critique therefore ends vvith the problem of the 
relation of the general principle of causation to the particular 
specific causal laws. It has established the validity of the 
a priori constitutive principles of knowledge, but cannot 
explain their application to the details of experience. This 
distinction is not merely that between form and mattor, as Kant 
at one time tended to suggest. It is impossible to regard the 
second element os mere matter without form, for it obviously ^ 
has laws and connections of its own, and explains the possibility 
of starting with the individual aod from an examination of its 
own specific character, describing and classifying it in its 
relations to other individuals. This however is not recognised 
in tho first critique whoso final conclusion is that the Under- 
standing gives us knowledge but not of the individual. 

In tho second critique, Kant attempts to go beyond 
the abstract universal of the Understanding by tho reali- 
sation of the individual from the realm of conduct. The 
importance of Reason also becomes clearer, though tho 
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confusion between the TTunderstanding and tho Reason 
still persists in the insistence upon rule or law. Side by 
side with this eraphaais on tho rule, morality which is the 
product of Reason as such, is seen to be self-legislation. 
In the first critique, the distinction between the subjec- 
tive and the objective with regard to knowledge was 
that the objective was perception according to a law, — the 
law being somehow given by the thing in^itself. In the 
second critique, there is the parallel distinction between 
the particular and tho universal in conduct, — only the 
universal and objective character of the moral act is due, 
not to any external compelling foice, but to tho nature 
of Reason itself. The positive character of Reason as, not 
merely regulative hut also constitutive, becomes more 
explicit here, and its contribution in experience is recog- 
nued. Though Reason in morals is concerned with the 
individual, it however gives ns no knowledge, for know- 
ledge is confined to the empirical which is governed through 
and through hy the causal law. We therefore know and 
can know things; not os individuab exhibiting freedom or 
spontaneity, but only as determined links in a chain of 
mechanical necessity. On the other hand, they cannot be 
even the links of a causal chain unless they have an indi- 
vidual nature which determines their spatio-temporal rela- 
tions and is not determined by them, so that reality 
must be regarded as a system which exhibits causahty and 
freedom simultaneously. We <»nnob however know this 
freedom, for freedom belongs to things only in their charac- 
ter as individuals in the ' noumenal realm, while we know 
them 'only in their relations to one another as parts of 
the phenomenal world If however there be any sphere 
where we deal with things as individuals, we shall there bo 
dealing with things as free and this is what occurs in 
conduct 
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So far Kant’s sointion is thafc the distinction between 
phenomena and things-in- themselves explains how causality 
and freedom may and must be regarded as both appli- 
cable to reality, though in its different spheres. It is 
however no real solution, for it makes the relation bet- 
ween them even more difficult to understand. Besides, 
the restriction of the two categories to two different and 
mutually exclusive spheres of reality reopens the very 
problem which the recognition of the dual categories sought 
to solve For we have seen that mechanical causation 
is itself inconceivable without an element of freedom or 
spontaneity in the terms between which the relation 
holds ; on the other hand, the noumenal objects character- 
ised by freedom remain ontside onr knowledge, and can 
appear to our consciousness only ns parts of the phenome- 
nal world governed by the law of causal necessity, The 
argumeot for spontaneity based on the fact that the 
Individual nature of a thing must determine its time 
and space relations applies to all things which are 
individual, and therefore to nature as well as to man. 
On the other band, the fact that individual things appear 
only os parts in a system demands strict ouasal connection 
among them. 

Reality then must be regarded as a system in which 
the j»Tts nre both determined by their relation to the 
whole and also determine the whole in virtue of their 
individual character. In such a system, the adherence of 
the different members to the ^stem need not be uniform, 
BO that the whole may determine ond be determined by 
the different parts in different degrees. But the sharp 
distinction between freedom and necessity made any ex- 
plicit recognition of degrees of freedom impossible for 
Kant, for bis position involved that the individual was 
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and must be regarded as purely individual It could not 
be a member in any causal senes and hence was also 
entirely free, but that meant that it had no character at 
all, for whatever had a determinate nature, must to that 
extent have liuntations imposed upon its freedom of manifes- 
tations Turtber, the sharp division between the phenomenal 
and the moral world required that the principle of moral 
actions must even in details be deduced from the pure form 
of the moral law The law of morality therefore furnished its 
own particulars so that there was and could be no conflict of 
duties According to Kant, the difficulty therefore lay in 
deciding to act according to the law of freedom rather than 
by the law of causahty, so that once this conflict was resolved, 
there was no dithculty m kooinog the dictate of the moral 
law iQ any given case This is obviously a mechanistic inter- 
pretation of human action for in it the motive of duty is 
opposed to the phenomenal motives and they are compared 
to two opposing forces acting on the will The attempt at 
complete divorce of freedom from mechanism thus results in 
the application of the category of caustUty to the sphere 
which IS peculiarly that of freedom 

Nevertheless, in Kants threefold meaning of freedom’, 
there is some suggestion that be vaguely felt the need of 
some concept like that of degrees of freedom In the 
antinomoy, freedom means merely the spontaneity of all 
thvngs’in themselves, but we have already seen that the 
spontaneity cannot belong to individuals merely ii^ their 
noumenal character but mast also belong to them as 
objects of the phenomenal world Freedom gets s more 
speciSc meamng when it is regarded as the peculiar 
attribute of moral beings, — the differentia which distinguishes 
man from physical objects and suggests that though subject 
to the mechamcal laws of the phenomenal world he is 
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at the same time free as an individual in the realm of 
things-in-themselves. Alan is not, ho^vever, ahrajs conscious 
of his noumenal character, and hence by a still stricter 
infepretation, freedom is confined to man only when he 
acts in a very particular and exceptional way, namely out 
of reverence for the law which is the prodnet of Reason 
as such. The law of morality therefore emerges as self- 
legislation and moral acts are distinguished from particular 
actions demanded by inclinations and desires phenomenally 
caused. Yet the law is expressed as a categorical imperative, 
a command that is addressed to the wil), and like all com- 
mands, suggests a duality between the source of the 
command and those to whom it is addressed. Thus even 
at this stage, there is a suggestion of externality in Kant's 
conception of the Reason, a snggestion due to the exalta- 
tion of the abstract rule at the cost of the concrete indivi- 
daal ease. 

The third critique is an attempt to soften the distinc- 
tions which the first two critiques had made too rigid, by 
showing that both the Understanding and the Reason 
require, though in different ways, a living individual ele- 
ment in thought. Knowledge of the Understanding, be- 
cause it was concerned with relations, neglected the indi- 
vidual, as, for its purpose, no one thing was more indivi- 
dual than another. Morality was the expression of the 
individual will, but according to the law of Reason, which, 
as noumenal, was indifferent to the actual results of the 
action m the plienomenal world and remained 'beyond the 
reach of our human knowledge. Thus the Understanding 
gives knowledge, but not of the individual : the Reason 
is concerned with the individual but gives no knowledge. 
The Judgment is therefore invoked to explain the relation 
of the two, for the Judgment is concerned with the indi- 
dnal and yet gives knowled^ , 
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Kftnt describes his task in the third critique to be the 
discu«sion of t^vo problems concerning the application of law 
to the individual case. Tho relation of the sphere of 
causality to that of freedom, and, tho task of knowing 
tho details of experience, aro both problems which depend 
for their comprehension on an adequate understanding of 
that, which is iodividiml in the sense that it cannot be 
fully explained by anything beyond itself and yet at the 
same time manifests law, i. e., has a universal aspect which 
necessarily transcends its oxistcnco as a more particular. 
The main defect of mechanism as a principle is that it 
offers and can offer no explanation of individuality, but 
reduces it to a mere point in n mechanical order. This 
makes change itself inconceivable, and it becomes imperative 
to find some way of regarding objects as individuals and 
yet related to other objects. Freedom as expounded in the 
second critique satisfies the first condition, but only at the 
cost of the second. The third critique tries to solve this 
problem by an examination of ort, for art is concerned 
with the individual and yet it obviously exhibits law or 
form, though law or from of a kind which cannot be divor- 
ced from its individual manifestations. 

The advance in the third critique is that the principles of 
the hypothetical Beason become the principles of the Regulative 
Judgment, with come into play as soon as we begin to consider 
the individual, nob after we have already determined and des- 
CTJ'bsd ii. Tke mih 

and tries to relate* it to the whole of our knowledge by des- 
enbing it in its true character. Out of the indefinite number of 
resemblances and differences te other things which result from 
the infinite aspects o? any individual thing, only some ore vital 
for our knowledge. An ordinary empirical judgment about on 
mdividual.thing is an answer to a definite, determinate question, 
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in which the concept comes first and the judgment is merely 
determinant At first sight, it seems that the only alternative 
to such a judgment is the casnal noticing of some accidental 
difierence or resemblance. Wo seem, however, to find a thi^ 
possibility in the aesthetic judgment, for it is not determined 
by a concept and yet seems to express the true nature of a 
thing and claim universal validity. An artistic representation 
of an object answers no questions as to whether the object is 
this or that, and yet calls attention to resemblances and 
characteristics which are recognised by all as significant of 
its truest character. 

Reason is fully creative here, for there is no longer any 
suggestion of an abstract rule which comes to it as a command 
from some external source. The necessity is now its own 
nece^ity, and the law merely the expression of its 
own nature in instances where form cannot he divorced 
from matter. The emergence of the Regulative Jodgment 
bringa. with it the further recognition that the spontaneous 
creative activity of the mind is necessary, not merely to think 
of the unconditioned totality which the Reason seeks to know, 
hut also for the awareuess of the barest particular which the 
Understanding grasps by the application of the categories. We 
now know that within^ the limits of the constitutive principles 
of the Understanding which make knowledge possible, there 
is room or rather necessity for the regulative use of the princi- 
ples of Judgment, whose results must agree with the former 
principles though they are not and cannnot he deduced from 
them. So, in the conduct, the categorical imperative is seen to 
he, not a command to, hut an expression of the nature of 
Eeason itself, and the laws of morality, not deductions 
from hut only in accordance to it. For, the symbol of 
morality is beauty in which the individual displays 
form 'or law. Only it is a law by which the individual 
cannot be deduced from the general law, but is the only 
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way in which the general law can ho mamfeated or under- 
stood Art 13 significant and is recognised by all to 
be significant, without being significant of anything which we 
can experience in any way other than by art itself. 



The Cardinal Principle Of Idealism 

Bt 

Hanumanta Rao 

I * 

It }s said that a good cause suffers more often by its 
adherents than by its opponents. Of no other thing could this 
be spoken with greater truth than of ideahsm in recent times. 
It is difficult to find any one who has any serious concern in 
life who does not love Ideals and hitch bts wagon to them. 
Idealism is the most natural and normal attitude of man. Yet, 
it is strange that philosophers should be at such great pains 
to defend it. The reason is not far to seek. If one looks at the 
literature on idealism that has grown up within the past decade 
or two, it will be found that much of it is by way of its defence 
and the defence has invariably been the defence of some corner 
of it rather than the central shnne. When philosophers speak 
in the name of idealism, they are no longer stressing the cardi- 
nal principle of idealism but each of them is striving to put 
up his own favourite idea as the cardinal principle of Ideliam. 
The time has therefore come, for persons interested in idealism, 
to seek the cardinal principle of idealism and to state it in clear 
terms. 

II 

What is the cardinal principle of Idealism ? Is it absolutism ? 
Is it ilysticisco ? Is it Theism t Is it the epistemological 
assumption that the world as a sjrstem of interrelated things is 
“Idea” ? 

1. It cannot be Absolutism, for all idealists are not Absolu- 
tists. No one will admit that if Absolutism should fall with 
it idealism would fall also. Besides, experience does not 
warrant either the urgency or the reality of the absolute. On 
the admission of the Absolutists ^themselves, the Absolute 
is nowhere actually reahsed, nor is there any chance of its being 
realised as such at any time. Such an entity is far removed 
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from exporienc© to bo true to experience All that experience 
direct!/ deJjrer'^ to us is &a ideal e}emcnt that is immanent 
in the actual. All that wo are warranted to assert is 
that the reality of tho actual facts of experience lies in 
their being expressions of tho concretely and practically 
possible, Everything that we come across in experience is 
seen as arising from an ideal impulse, unconscious in the 
main but tending to become conscious hero and there. Facts 
do not stop at being mere facts, but tend to become more 
of themselves. This pnnciple of self-tronscendenco, the 
tendency of things to rise on their dead selves, the tendency 
to perpetual resurrection, is all that experience reveals 
and that is all that is necessary ns a working principle to render 
experience intelligible. To assort more than this is to assert the 
pure possible, not the possible that is actually realised and 
realisable. Absolutism tends to make philosophy speculative, 
transcendental, and preposterous in theory and unpro- 
gressivo in practice. Even if we admit the absolute 
as a philosophic principle for the sake of argument, 
the assumption leaves us no better to-day than it left ua 
in the days of Plato. To have recourse to the Absolute 
- a? a solution of life’s problems is like a person in financial 
difiiculties having recourse to day-dreaming os a solution 
of his economic problems. What experience needs for the 
solution of its problems is adynamic whole that transforms 
the possible into the actnal, a whole in the construction 
of which our thought and will are exercised from time 
to time, a whole which when thus constructed leaves us 
intellectually, economically, ethically and religiously in a better 
position. The chief defect of Absolutism is that it asserts 
a mere unverifiable possibility or as Newton said, a kypo^ 
thesis nan Jingo. What is needed is a working prorgramme 
or, in the phraseology of ecicnce, a working postulate 
which we may check and verify and record progress. 
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2. If Absolutism cannot be the cardinal principle of 
Idealism, may it be mysticism ? It cannot be mysticism 
either. For mysticism is not what a philosophy starts . 
with or works with 5 it is something which it has recourse 
to in the last resort. It cannot be asserted as philosophy 
though a philosopher may have to assent to it when he 
is at his wit’s end. This is not to disparage mysticism. 
Mysticism has its own legitimate place — perhaps, a place 
higher than the one assigned to philosophy, bat it has 
no place in philosophy as a philosophic principle. 

3. Nor can theism he the cardinal principle of idea- 
lism. Theism is more a postulate of religion rather than 
of philosophy. To make theism the chief principle of a 
philosophy is to allow religion to reign supreme in philo- 
sophy. This militates against the catholicity that should 
characterise alt genuine Philosophy. 

4 . The epistemological assumption that tbe world as 
an intelligible whole is an idea, has in recent years played 
so important a rdle in the history of idealism that it 
has technically come to be recognised as the cardinal 
principle of idealism. It is no doubt true that the assum- 
ption is epistemologically important, and idealistic philo- 
sophers have striven hard to develop it. But the stress 
that has been laid upon it so as to make it the cardi- 
nal principle of idealism, is out of all proportion to its 
real importance. The fact that much thought and effort 
has been expended in developing and elaborating it from 
tbe days of Descartes doam to our time, does not entitle 
it to bo called the cardinal principle of idealism. It can 
at best be regarded as one of the important featu- 
res of the idealistic programme. It was the pecuhar 
epistemological turn that Descartes gave to modern philo- 
sophy that is responsible for making much of it The 
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fact that such a turn was given does not mako it valid An 
ethical or religious turn as well have been given 

and that would not have justified our making an ethical 
idea or a religious idea the cardinal pnnc pie of idealism 
Just as it would mako a philosophy narrow and stunted, 
if an ethical or religious concept on is made its cardinal 
principle even so it would make a philosophy narrow 
and stunted if it would make an epistemological assump- 
tion its central assumption For a healthy philosophy, 
epistemology should bo no more important than physics, 
or ethics or religion Each of them is a basis of philo- 
sophy not the basis of philosophy It is the aim of 
philosophy to evolve a conception of the universe that 
explains and unifies the manifold forms of experience 
To unify expenenco in terms of any one of these is to 
turn away from the true aim of philosophy Such a 
procedure has tended to make idealistic philosophy sectarian 
and it has left us without a cardinal principle that 
could serve aa a common platform for idealists to meet 
Each idealist m trying to make his own bias— epistemo 
logical’, ethical*, aesthetic* or religious^ — the principle 
basis of idealism, has contributed to the disintegration of 
idealism It is of utmost importance for the revival and 
reintegration of idealism to create a platform wide enough 
for idealists of different interests and temperaments to meet 
and work in a co operative spint 
III 

What should such a cardinal principle be * What should 
be its mam features 7 

(l) Bradley and Bosanquet have made the epistemological has the 
principal basis of ideal sm 

3 Soreley and schillerl ave made the ethical » 

3 Fawcett has made the aesthetic 

4 James Seth and Pringle Patt son have made the rellg ous 
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1. It is essential for idealism to Be what it is to conceive 
reality ns a dynamic whole which has the actual and the 
possible ns its inseparable aspects. The actual has no meaning 
apart from the possible and the possible has no meaning apart 
from the actual. The actual was the possible of yesterday and 
the possible is the actual of tomorrow. Experience is the 
dialectical back-and-forlh movement from the actual-possible 
to the possible-actual. As Tennyson has conceived it : 

‘‘Experience is an arch wherethro* 

Gleams that nntravalled world whose mar^n fades 
For ever and ever, when I move.” 

2. Reality as a dynamto whole of actual-possible is at once 
individnal-univcrsal ; It is a whole in which the individual and 
universal are inseparably related — the individual enriching the 
univenal and the universal enlarging the individual* 

8. Reality as actual-possible, individual-universal is also 
a unity in diversity. 

4. It reveals three important features characteristic of a 
self-freedom, creativity and conservation of values. 

(a) It is characterised by freedom in so far as everything 
that we experience is instinct with a tendency to become more 
of itself, a tendency to express itself more fully* a tendency to 
transcend itself. 

(b) It is creative by virtue of the fact that every whole 
is characterised by a certain freshness and novelty that cannot 
be explained merely in terms of the antecedent factors that 
condition it. Though everything bas had a past and is largely 
determined by it, yet it is never completely bound down by it. 
Everything has immanent in it the creative energy whereby 
it can transform itself and give to itself a freshness and vitality 
that can never be analysed into its antecedent factors, however 
thorough our analysis might bo. No philosopher has done so 
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much to bring home this feature of reality as Hemi Bergson, 
perhaps, with the exception of a person like Bertrand Russell. 
It has won recognition at the hands of almost every contem- 
porary philosopher — idealistic, realistic and pragmatistic. In 
the philosophies of such eminent realists hke S. Alexander, 
Llyod Morgan and A. N. Whitehead it has come to 6gure 
as the fundamental feature of reahty. 

(o) It has a tendency to conservation of values. This 
tendency is implied by its freedom and creativity. There 
cannot be creation unless there is conservation. Every 
creative act has a back and forth glance, it implies at 
once the realisation of a value that is new and the con- 
servation of a value that is old. In facty the one is 
possible only in and through the other. 

These attributes of freedom, creativity, conservation are 
true not of any one part of reality, but apply to nil life 
and being. They are true no less of stocks and stones than 
they are of human beings. The stone has a value to 
conserve even as a saint has a value to conserve, though 
of course the value that is conserved by the stone is different 
from the value that is conserved by the saint. There is a 
tendency to outgrow the octual in the stone as well as in 
the saint, though the forms in which the stone expresses 
this tendency are different from the forms in which the saint ex- 
presses it. There is a norm on the plane of matter, just os there 
is a norm on the plane of life or consciousness and 
deviations from the norm are as numerous in the one 
case as in the other. Just as wo say that a certain 
person has a more highly evolved intelligence than another, 
oven eO we say of a picco of matter that it is more 
highly evolved than another. Evaluation is not peculiar 
to only certain forms of science, but is common and crucial 
to all science. So long as science is concerned with the 
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interrelation of facts and nil facts are not on the same 
level, it is inevitable that it should evaluate. You cannot 
stuyd the idiot or oven call one an idiot, unless you place , 
him in relation to a normal man. You cannot study 
actual facts ns actual facts unless you study the ideal also, 
for the ideal is one of the actual forms. Nor can you 
study the ideal as ideal unless you study the actual, for 
the actual is one of the ideal forms. It may be that 
such a view of science may appear startling, but it is 
coming into vogne in scientific circles and is knowp as 
the Gestalt or configurationist view of science. 

IV 

Such, in its broad features, is the cardinal principle of 
idealism. It emphasises such features only as are absolu- 
tely necessary to idealism and only such as are necessary 
to form QQ idealistic platform. Yhe principle as thus 
formulated must have for its programme (1) the detailed 
working of it with reference to every field of experience 
— scientific, artistic, economic, ethical and religious; (2) the 
placing of each of these studies in their proper relation, 
so that physics may not usurp the place of psychology, 
psychology of ethics, ethics of religion and so on, and 
(3) the evolving of o conception that will tend to reveal 
reality as a self-expanding univemal with distinct but 
complementary dimensions like the annamayakoSa, pr3na- 
mayakosa, manomayakoSa, vijftamoyakoSa and anandamaya- 
ko§a of the upanisadic Brahman ; (4) the statement, from 
time to time, of the progress that has been achieved in 
working out this fundamental postulate and the modifica- 
tion, if ‘necessary, of the postulate itself in the light of 
growing experience. If this last fact is overlooked, idea- 
lism will cease to comprehend the possible in its actual 
forms and would degenerate into apriorism and formalism. 
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Philosophy would then cease to be the “empirical study 
of the apriori”, and would become the apriori study of 
the apriori. 

V 

Conceived thus, idealism will gain in strength and 
vitality It will considerably weaken opposition in so far 
as each of the fundamental human interests— aesthetic, 
scientific, economic, ethical and religious, is given its proper 
place on the idealistic platform. It would not be incon- 
sistent for an idealist to be a scientist as well as a 
tbeist, a logician as well as s mystic. Just as being a 
scientist does not come in the way of one’s enjoying a 
novel or a poem though the novel or poem is not science, 
even so, being a scientist does not prevent his heart 
from going up to God even though God is studied by 
other methods than those that physics employs. Similarly, 
being a logician does not prevent one from becomiug a 
mystic though the method of mysticism is not the method 
of logic. Though 1 should admit that if a thing is to be 
known it should be known according to the laws of logic, 
yet I am not prevented from giving myself up to feeling 
when knowing fails to put me in possession of reality. If 
idealism^ is worked out in a catholic spirit as a method 
of viewing things, it may even win many a realist to the 
side of idealism. Though it would take a long time for 
persons hke B, Russell to come under the sway of idealism, 
it would not take a long time for persons like S. Alexander, 
Uyod Morgon and A. K. / Whitehead to come under its banner. 
Then we could say with Croce that all philosophy is 
essentially idealistic philosophy. 
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The Empirical Tradition in Bradley’s Logic, 

By 

R. N. Kaul. 

In a recent publication by Prof. Muirhead, entitled ‘The 
Platonic tradition tn Anglo-Saxon Philosophy' we find a 
juasterly analysis of the development of thought, as it took 
place in the works of F.H. Bradley beginning from the date of 
his first publication in 1875 of a Pamphlet, which was “long 
out of print and even out of reach in Second-hand-book stores”, 
viz. ‘The pre~euppoaitiona of Critical History'. Prof, iluirhead 
rightly points out that even in this early work of Bradley, 
though Hegel’s name is not mentioned, it is not difScnlt to dU- 
covor the essentially Hegelian trend of argument. Bradley him- 
self tells us in the Preface that the essay was suggested to him 
by reading 0. F. Baur’e “Epochen der Ohristlichen Oeschichie-" 
fc«soAm6ung” which work was itself inspired by the Hegelian 
conception of History. This early work, together with “Ethical 
Studies” and the essay on “Ifr. fiedontsm” which 

appeared in 1876 and 1877 respectively mark the first phase 
of Bradley’s thought. These essays went to form the foundation 
of the Ideahstic contribution that Bardley was destined to 
make towards the Development of British Metaphysic, 

2. But with the publication of h» '‘Principles of IiOgic” in 
1883, a new era in the history of Bradley’s thought begins. 
It is true that this monumental work stands unique in the 
history of modern thought in general and in the development 
of logical doctrine in England in particular. It stands aloof 
and apart from the general confusion prevailing both among 
English and German writers about the sphere and scope 
of Logic. In England in particular the confusion was worse 
confounded by the writings of the Empiricists such as 
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J. S Mill and Prof. Bain, and by "tho psychological method" 
^hich they had inherited from their brilliant predecessors, 
Ijocke, Berkely and Hume. The nse of the term “idea" in a’, 
rather loose and vague sense was one of the prevailing con- 
fusions. Owing to the psychological attitude prevalent, an idea ' 
meant a state of consciousness, a subjective entity existing in 
our heads, and judgment, hke Association, meant the linking of I 
these isolated atoms on the analogy of physical or chemical 
pnnciples. It is no wonder then that in logical theories of 
judgment and inference, current at the time, this fictitious'^ 
atomism of the idea crept m almost as a matter of course 
and right, and gave rise to disastrous results. Thus Bradley ' 
was compelled to start by clearing up this confusion in the use 
of the term ‘idea’ and he does so by the statement that for 
logical purposes vve have to take ‘ideas' in a particular sense 
viz. Symbols. To Explain what he means, he makes a three-'' ^ 
fold distinction between (!) existence (it) content and (iii) mean- 1 
ing. Every idea has the first and the second aspect, but it is / 
ivith its third aspect nz its meaning, that the Logician is | 
concerned. For logic all ideas are signs used for tho sake of / 
their meaning or significance “The idea, in the sense of i 
mental image, is a sign of the idea in the sense of meaning*'^ 

3. Having thus cleared up the ambiguity in the use of the^ 
term ‘idea’ Bradley proceeds to define Judgment as the reference i 
of an ideal content to reality. This general theory in itself J 
was a great advance on the Empirical Logic of Judgment, 
current in English thought of the period, and there is no doubt 
of the new departure in logical doctrine which Bradley 
signalises, whether we trace it to the immediate influence of 
Hegel or to the remote influence of the Platonic tradition as 
Prof. Muirhead characterises it. Without denying the presence 
of this influence m Bradley’s logical doctrine the aim of this 
paper is to trace tho remnants of English Empiricism in his 
modifled logical theory of Judgment. The presence of this 
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element in Bradley's thought seems to strike us more and more, 
ns stumble again and again on passages whore bo sweeps 
wide not only the Hegelian doctrine of tho identity of thought 
and reality, but also tho Platonic sogesstion that ‘‘our sensuous 
presentation may be misrepresentation that cannot give fact,^ 
That famous passage in his Principle of Lopio which is perhaps 
the most frequently quoted in modern idealistic literature 
remains as a striking reminder to us of his empirical and 
dualistic tendencies. ‘‘That the glory of this world in the 
end is appearance, leaves the world more glorious, if we feel 
it is a show of some^ fuller splendour ; but the sensuons curtain 
is a deception aod a cheat, if it hides some colnarless movement 
of atoms, some spectral woof of impalpable abstraction, or 
unearthly ballet of bloodless categories. Though dragged to 
such conclusions, we cannot embrace them. Our principles 
may ^ twe, but_tbey are not reaUty. They no moro'^afce 
that Whole whioh commands our devotion than some shredded 
dissection of human tatters ts that warm and breathing 
'beauty _of flesh which our hearts found delightfur, 

4. This change of fronts this backshding, os it were, puzzled 
even the most sympathetic and understanding of bis readers. 
Bosanquet, in his ‘ KnoxoUdgt and Reality'* a criticism of 
Mr. F. H. Bradley’s RHnciplea of Logic^ which appeared in 
1885 writes “If I have read Mr. Bradley right, he joins a 
thorough understanding of the ideal of knowledge to a peculiar 
impatience of something , I do not quite /mow what^ in the 
ordinary ddetrine of relativity*. It was only natural that a 
hostile critic should suspect Bradley of playing fast and loose 
with a double standard— on the one hand, that of a stable in-i 
tellectual construction ; on the other, that of correspondence 1 
with sense-given fact. In the words of Bosanquet, Bradley 1 , 
‘^cherishes a deep discontent with any effort to resolve -reality ' 
into an intellectual movement”, **Only a rich man may wear 
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a bad coat and only a phllosophor of Mr. Bradloy’a force abonld 
escape suspicion of a crude duallstic reaUsm.” 

(Kn & Reality ; P. 18) 

5. But we regret to noto that even Bosanquet did not hold 
himself high enough to escape pollution from the empirical 
touch. Even he, while formulating a theory of judgment in his 
“Zoffic” .seems to grant a dual nature to judgment and thought 
in general. All judgments are no doubt the developments 
of significant contents, but this is not their complete nature.^ 
They have also another side or aspect — which appears ns *ray 
judgment’ or ‘your judgment’ qua mine or yours respectively. 
They are mental occurrences or processes and events in time 
in the life-history of a sentient being. Bosanquet sometimes 
distinguishes the two as the internal or extornal aspects of 
judgment.' “Thus the duration of the judgment as a transition 
in time is, so to spe.ak, its external aspect, the aspect which, 
as a whole, it presents when compared with other occarrences 
in consciousness.'’* The fact, however, that Bosanquet calls 
these aspects ‘interna!’ and 'extornar shows that he is prepared 
to give the latter only a secondary importance. In fact, as a 
logician, he has to disregard it as more or less irrelevant. 

6 . Bradley'e Logic : Terminal Essays {I9S2 ) : the same 
contrast appears. 

Again, in Bradley we find the same idea implied throughout 
in hU treatment of judgment. But it is in the “Terminal 
Essays”, added to the second edition of his Logic, that we ' 
hnd a clear and explicit statement about it. It is important 
to that this yjow, appearisg is ad et-rpUfit JSwxo, in Bradley's 

latest writings, was not a result of his immature thought, but 
on the contrary is a fundamental and essential part of his 
system to which he clung in his maturesb work. 


(i) Logic, Vol. 1 , p. 95. 
(a) Logic, Vol. 1 , p. 83. 
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Aspect of truth as “paijchicat occurrence ” : the 
^'personal” aspect, not confined to a particular person. 

Truth, according to Bradley, necessarily implies an 
aspect of psychical existenco, — it must happen and occur 
in a mind and must exist ns a mental event.* But if 
judgments are recognised as things which somehow or 
other exist in my head or psychically as events in me, 
there is an obvious objection, because they would then 
seem to depend, at least to some extent, upon my acti- 
vity.* Bradley seems to have found some difficulty in 
accepting this psychical factor ivithout more explanation. 
And he adds thot ho does not mean that ‘‘this psychical 
existence is “merely mane’* or that my activity is not 
essentially also the ‘‘activity of the Universe,”* In a differ- 
ent context he shows that the objection is made on 
the assumption that “whatever is, is mine only.” Judgment 
or inference is not vitiated on this ground because inas- 
much AS the real whole works in and through me, its 
activity and mine are identified. “And hence to take the 
personal aspect os implying confinement to a particular 
person is a fundamental error.”® 

8. Logie compelled to ahsiract from on important 
aspect of truth. Bence a special science, coordinate 
with and ccmplementary to Psychology, 

Thus Bradley is quite clear in his mind about the 
distinction between the content of the judgment and^its 
psychical duration. As every judgment is a psychical 
event it must have dnration, and to ignore or deny 
wholly the existence of this aspect is to commit a serious 

(3) Principles of Logic p. 6t2. 

(4) /M. , p. 631. 

(5) Ibid. , p. 632. 

(6) ld:d,,P, 615 
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error’ But this distinction has a fundamental importance 
for Bradleys antithesis between the point of view of Logic 
and that of Psychology And the implication in Bosanquet’s 
distinction between the hntemar and ‘external’ aspect of 
judgment is clearly worked out by Bradley into the explicit 
assertion that for logio, the aspect of judgment as a 
psychical event is irrelevent ‘Every judgment may be 

taken to involve a psychical la^e and succession, but 
this aspect of its existence falls outsido of the judgment 
as logical ® Thus logic is compelled to abstract from 
a certain necessary aspect of judgment, and in so doing, 
it falls into the position of a special science Psychology 
on the other hand, deals with judgment as psychical lapse 
and succession, abstracting from the content and meaning 
Both are equally abstract and defective, and ‘if we could 
have a view of the world which was wholly intelligible, 
then the logical and the psychical side of auy truth would 
not only be necessary each in its own way, bat the 
connection of both would follow also as a result from 
intelligible premises ’• Bradley thus comes to the conclu- ] 
Bion that logic should not attempt to “struggle with final 
difficulties", because it is clearly beyond its scope ns a 
special science. 

9, The nature of the dbstraehon the naive realism 
of "event ' implied 

At this point it seems that we should pause for a 
moment and reflect on the nature of this abstraction, 
which logic employs and by which it is doomed to remain 
perpetually one of the speaal sciences, as ultimately 


17 ) EssaySf Truth and Rtahty p 40J 

(8) lifd , p 38g 

( 9 ) Principles c/ Lo^c {T E) p 61 a 
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defective and provisional as the rest. According to Bradley, i 
Logic deals only with the 'contents’ of judgments, ( 

leaving out their temporal aspect, the aspect of their j 
happening or occurring as events in the human soul./ 
But we have to ask the question, Does this supposed’ j 
temporal aspect really add anything to the totality of our 
judgments ? If it does and we can make out what the* 
addition is, surely it will, ipso facto, become a content or' 
meaning. And, on the other hand, if it does not really, 
add anything, nor can wo make any sense out of it (for 
fear of turning it into 'content’) in what way does it 
exist ? The same conclusion is forced upon us if we ask< 
what empty duration of a process is and how we can 
study it. We can study the development of contents and; 
meanings, but as soon as we have abstracted from them, 
we find that there is nothing left to study. The whole 
situation seems strikingly unreal like shadows. The 'shadows’ 
in oar discnssion are the 'events’, which have been taken 
over into the realm of 'mind* from the popular physical 
^couception of them. The rising and setting of the sun 
are physical events, and so it is argued that my 'thinking' 
about a philosophical argument is an analogous mental 
event. But as soon as we move out of this native realism 
which nakes the physical event an independent happening 
in the physical world ( whether there be any mind to 
conceive it or not ), wo find that we have removed the 
only foundation there could possibly be for creating a 
new fiction, viz. that of a mental event or a happening 
in the soul. Just as there is no independent nature in 
the event called ‘rising of the sun’ apart from the meaning 
it has for the conceiving mind, similarly there is no 
independent aspect of my ‘thinking’ a particular thought, 
apart from the meaning and significance of the thought 
itself. 
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10. Bradley's distvust of Hegelianism — a possible 
reason for Bradley's distinction. 

Indeed, the whole situation seems so fantastic that it 
might have been suspected that it is not worth while 
wasting one's time and labour in discussing it, had it not 
been for the fact that thinhera like Eradlej and Bosan- 
quet, who have been among the greatest champions m 
Modern Philosophy in dispelling these shadows and illu- 
sions, have themselves unconsciously fallen a prey to 
them. And it seems that it would repay one’s labour, 
if one could trace the origin of a confusion m the writ- 
ings of such distinguished thinkers. 

• What, th^n, could have been the wm end purpose of 
Bradley, for instance, in maintaining the untenable distinc- 
tion between the two aspects of judgment ? It might be 
suggested ( though of course the suggestion is only a 
surmise aud should be taken for what it is worth ) that 
one of the reasons which consciously or unconsciously 
indnenced Bradley in this matter was bis irreconcilable 
distrust of Hegelianism. Though be never claims to have 
mastered Hegel’s system perfectly, yet so far as he 
understood it, he could not accept what seemed to him 
an essential part of that system.'® “Unless thought stands 
for something that falls beyond mere intelligence, if 
‘thinking’ is not used with some strange implication 

that never was part of the meaning of the word, a 

lingering scruple still forbids us to believe that reality 

can ever be purely rational ... the notion that existence 
could be the same as understanding strikes as cold and 
ghostlike as the dreariest materialism ••• our principles 

may be true, but they are not reality. They no more 
maJee that whole which commands our devotion, than some 


(lo^ Principles of Logic ; Preface to Fust Edition, p. x. 
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shredded dissection of human tatters is that warm and 
breathing beauty of flesh which our hearts found delight- 
full”” 

11. The attempt to save Individuality by preserving 
the temporal aspect of judgment 

The general relation of Thought and Reality in Bradley 
and Bosanquet is outside the scope of this paper,^* 
but here we have to see how far that attitude was respon- 
sible for their theory of judgment. It seems that Bradley 
was anxious to retain the individuality of finite judgments, 
qua ‘mine* and ‘yonrs*, in the absolute system of ‘judg- 
ments. And for this purpose, he found that mere distinc- 
tions of content between one judgment and another were 
not enough. It is true that our judgments, all being 
finite and fragmentary, are different from one another 
and it is in and through this finite diversity that the 
identity of the Absolute Judgment is manifested, yet if we 
regard this distinction as one of content only, we cannot 
distinguish between *my' judgment and ‘yours.’ ‘Aly’ judg- 
ment has an individuality not qua mine, but qua judgment 
manifesting a finite content’ and the personal pronoun 
becomes purely irrelevant in any ultimate sense. When 
Bradley emphasised the temporal aspect of judgment, it 
seems to me that he was really anxious to preserve its personal 
aspect intact. And at first sight it appears that Bradley’s 
suspicion was not wholly unjustifiable. Because to rob the 
piitsaual pmoAijn. all uaftanwig Car thft Ahaalotft B/wl.lty aeama 
to bo falling into the most abstract Pantheism ; and if wo 
regard finite minds as ‘sheer appearances’ we are in danger of 
losing the rich complexity which they contribute to the Abso- 
lute system. And surely no one would condemn Bradley for 
recoiling from such a horrible situation. 


n, Ibid., PP. 590-591. 
la. See below §§52 and fl!. 
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12. Failure of iliQ attempt. Individuality a matter of 
content and eyatem. 

But it Bcems that here again it was a confusion which led 
Bradley to take recourse to a theory which not only involves 
him in difficulties, but does not even help him in the least in 
achieving his end. And we have here to face the question 
‘Does the temporal aspect of judgment contribute to its indivi- 
duality ^ Does it help to make the Absolute richer or more 
concrete I’ And the answer, if we so face the question, is a 
clear ‘No’. It is a confusion to think that Individuality lies in 
something ‘unique’ or ‘arbitrary* something which cannot be 
reduced to a ‘universal content’. And judgment, if it had the 
supposed aspect of 6«ing an event, apart from being a content 
could not possibly enrich the Absolute by that ffetitious 
uniqueness. It seems an instance of the old fallacy of setting 
the individual over against the universal. The individual is 
thus reduced to an arbitrary whimsical being, without any 
system and coherence. But, os it has been pointed out by 
Bosanquet, true individuality docs not consist in the denial 
of such law and system, while true umvorsahty, on the other 
hand, ddes not mean sheer repetition or bare uniformity. 
Individuality, therefore, meaning not "empty eccentricity’’ 
but a coherent and self-contained system, is quite compatible 
with Universality or Uniformity. In our completest types 
of individuality, such as a work of art or a highly organised 
society, it is obvious that the different parts having something 
unique and distinctive of their own, go to form the nature 
/■•ass* ivTlsAivb fAvey xUvniw tlxalr KaJiie And 
importance."^® And it is no less true and obvious that our 
judgments retain their importance and value for the Absolute 
Reality — not as arbitrary and eccentric, but as a development 
of a coherent system of contend or meanings. Thus, if wo 
are to safeguard the individuality of our ffnite judgments, tho 


(ij) Principle 0/ /nd viduahiy Mut Value, pp. 98, 105, laa 
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argument from their being events in the finite mind does not 
help us in the least. And here again we have to note that 
Bradley and Bosanquet who have done most to dispel the 
doubts about individuality have foiled to be true to their own 
doctrines in this matter 

IS. What fs Hie nature of *''psychieal ’proems"! 'Is 
an'yhody omare of it ? 

The next question, then, to be ashed is : “What exactly 
is the psychical process which we have assumed to be an aspect 
in the making of a judgment ? Is anybody aware of it and 
if so, of what precisely is he aware" ? It may be assumed 
that when I am judging, I am not aware of the ‘process of 
judging* in me. What I am apprehending is the problem 
before me, ft question of complex content and meaning. For 
me, qua judging and apprehending, the process of that judging 
does not exist at all. But it miy be retorted that though 1 
am too much engaged with the problem before me to notice 
the ‘process' of the mind, it does not prove that this process 
does nob exist at alL And if I, the judging subject, subse- 
quently return to ray judgment and reflect upon it, I can 
detect the changes and incidents, which constituted the 
'psjchical process’ of the judging. And apart from this 
subsequent reflection of my own, the psychologist can reflect 
on myjudgment as an incidotit in my mental history and 
in so doing, he is studying the ‘psychical process’ of my judging. 
In this aay, it might be said, we can surely understand the 
nature of ‘psychical process’ and can study it 

14. In reflection the ^process’ is changed -inio a neto 
judgment An infinite pursuit. 

Bub iu all this there is apparently a confusion. The process 
of judging in my mind is a unique and singular process and 
the psychical events or facts which are its parts are the uneiqu 
and singtilar steps in the unique and singular process of my 
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judging. Bufc when 1 sub^quentl/ turn biok and reflect! on 
my judgment or Tvhon the psychologist studios the ‘ps}chical 
process’ in mo, in each case the object studied is o new ‘object’, 
and this is again for us a logical contant, with its fresh 
complexity. Supposing tho content of my prepious judgment 
to be P, we wanted, in this subsequent judgment, to study 
the 'psychical process of judging P’, but instead of that we 
find a judgment meaning Q. And m this judgment again, 
according to the theory, there must bo a psychical process; 
but when we look for the ‘psychical process’ m the new 
judgment meaning Q, we shall find a jndgment meaning B. 
Thus we are committed to an infinite pursuit, in which at every 
step, the supposed ‘psychical process' eludes our grasp and 
leaves us in possession of a iresh ‘logical content’. And the 
pursuit IS by its very nature self-defeating. For we set out 
to study the “living process of a judging mind*, but m making 
it an object of study, we have removed it from tho mind 
whose process it was, and in so doing, it has cc'ised to be the 
samo it Our study is now directed “upon a lay figure, a thing 
of straw and stuflfmg, a caricature of the living process'*'*. 
Thus tbe supposed psychical process of judgment exists neither 
for me, when actually judging or subsequently reflecting upon 
my judging, nor for tbe psychologUt who sets out to study it. 
And we can safely say that in the sense in which we have been 
taking it, there is no such thing: or at least if there is, it can- 
not be known, and much less made an object of study. 

15. Zogio does no( make any abstraciion. The franst- 
tion to an examination of Bradley's complementary asser- 
tion adout 'Psychology. 

Thus Bradley's contention, that Lo^c abstracts from the 
aspect of judgment as psychical lapse and succession, falls to 

(i 4 i H. H. Joachim on "Psychical Process” Mind, 1909 pp. 67- 
70 [ This paragraph and the last are based on tbe above article } 
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the ground. There can he no plausibility whatsoever in 
maintaining that judgment is an event in the soul. For 
judgment is nothing but a development of universal content 
towards a coherent whole of truth and finite judgments have 
their importance in proportion to the richness of their contents, 
or to the contribution that they have to make to the Absolute 
system. Thus Logic deals with Judgment in its entirety 
and not in one aspect abstracted from the rest. It follows 
that Logic is not a special science, in the sense in which the 
other special sciences are so called ; the latter employ 
legitimate abstractions to define their scope and snhject- 
matter. Whether Logic is to be identified with Metaphysics 
or not is a question which requires further consideration, which 
is beyond the scope of this paper, but the grounds on which 
Bradley rejects Logic as abstract and defective from an ulti- 
mate point of view are surely baseless. 

Concluding RemarU: 

Thus the suspicion of an empirical tradition in Bradley's 
Logic which was entertained by us in the beginning of this 
paper, has been thoroughly confirmed. The part of Hegel’s 
teaching which was most unsatisfactory for Bradley was the 
place that 'nas claimed for thought as not merely apprehen- 
siie but, in some exclusive sense, constifutivs of realiiy. 
And this side of Hegel resulted in the new Logic which he 
gave to the world viz. a Logic of Thought-Determinations which 
were at once the stages by which the Absolute Reality unfolds 
itself to itself. This could not but be distasteful to the mind 
of Bradley who to that extent always remained an empirici-t 
in his Logical doctrine. 
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Nagarjuna’s Refulation of Molion and Rest- 

' Bt 

T. R. V. Mann. 

Nagaijana’a ’refotatioa of motion and rest presents 
several interesting features and raises some big issues. Zeno 
denied motion; ho did not disturb rest. Nagaijuna performs 
the seemingly impossible task of denying both at once. Zeno's 
argument, repeated in all tho famous examples, rests on the 
infinite divisibility of space without taking into consideration 
a similar circumatanco with regard to time. His arguments 
do not bring out any epistemological or metaphysical stand- 
point ; NSgSrjuna's do. An attempt will be made to eluci- 
date his general standpoint, after a presentation of his i 
dialectic against motion and rest.' 

1 . hlotion is denied by showing the untenabillty of the 
factors indispensable for its generation — viz, tho ^ace trover 
sed, the mover and the commencement of motion. To take 
each in turn : 

What is traversed ? Not that which has been already 
traversed ; nor even that to be done so ; there ia no third 
division of space ns Uhe being traversed’. When a foot-step 
is put forward, it divides the space exactly into two — the one 
already traversed and the other yet to be done so. It will 
be pointed out that there is some such space that is 3eing 

1 . Section 1 of ibis paper js an analysis of Chapters 11 & Vill 
of “Madh. KSrikas,’ while the other sectfoos are based on the general 
standpoint exhibited in the whole book, esp. in Chap 1. 
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traversed ; for that is the place where activity is present j 
and this activity does not pertain to the traversed or that 
portion yet to come. But as the activity belongs to the 
moving body and not to tbo space, this too will not help us 
to distinguish that space, unless »?e accepted motion in both 
— two motions in tho space covered and m the moving body. 
If there were only one motion — namely, that of the moving 
body — how can tho space, though unrelated to motion, be 
bUU said to be ‘being traversed’ 1 there is nothing to differen- 
tiate it from other spaces. With two motions, two moving 
bodies shall have also to bo accepted, unless we hold that 
moiion. can cxisl 6}sBm'bcdicd, apai-i th& sieving 

body, We here come to an impasse. There is no space 
which is being traversed. The divisions in spaco are 
relative end unreal \ from the standpoint of Inou ledge 
no such dUtmctlons are tenable. 

Motion 19 possible, bccauso there is the mover in 
which it inheres. We must make thej distinction between 
the two. But is tho mover intelligible with or without 
tho motion ? Con wo aay that the mover moves ? Ho 
is either motionless in himself opart from tho motion, 
or has n motion other than tho motion which lahorcs 
in him. In tho firat caso, wo have tho contradiction 
of a mover without motion; in tho second, there are two 
motions, for it is a mowr that moves, not a non-mover 
ns in tho first case. But this too is unpalatable ; disem- 
bodied motion cannot bo contemplated, 

It may bo thought that these diQicultics nro really 
about tbo locus of motion, whether It resides in a body 
which is itself bereft of motion or not, and have nothing 
to do with motion at nil. When nnd where does motion 
begin f Not at the place already traversed, nor oven in 
the space yet to coma ; nnd we ha\o seen that there is no 
such spaco like *lhc being traversed', for this would involrc 
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two motions and two bodies. When does motion begin ? 
Not when a body is at rest } for at that time, before the 
commencement of the activity, there is no space that is 
being travel sed or that traversed etc. Can there be motion 
in the apace not yet traversed ? This is a veritable contra- 
diction ; motion is to commence where it does not exist. 
Without motion, the divfaions of space into the ‘traversed’ 
etc, are untenable. It would bo seen that on the basis of 
these distinctions can motion be conceived to arise, and 
only with its commencement arc each distinctions tenable, 
involving thereby a vicious circle. 

2. Motion do^s exist, it might be asserted, for, its 
oppoaite—rest— does do so ; that exists uhose opposite exists, 
as darkness and Hgbt, or as this aide and the other side. 
Logically therefore^ a denial of motion involves that of rest 
as well. It is here precisely that NagSrjnna proves himself 
a truer dialectician than ^eno. 

Here too, as in the case of motion, tbo indispensable 
factors are denied. Who rests ? Nob the mover, nor the 
static — the non-mover ; and there is no third who can rest. 
The static does nob rest, for it is already stationary j 
there are no two rests, as these would involve two station- 
ary bodies It is a flat contradiction to say that the mover 
rests, when a mover is imposmble without motion ; when any 
body rests, it is, ipso facto, not a mover. It will be said that 
rest is possible, as cessation from motion is possible. The 
mover can stop j stopping is on opposite activity. Not so ; 
for, whence will he stop ? Will it be from the space already 
traVersed, yet to be traversed, or that which is being traver- 
sed. Now this activity brought in to ensure rest is on a 
par with motion, and will be a^ilable on that score. There 
is no motion \n oil these three spaces for the said reasons ; 
and hence there con bo no c^sation of it. 
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- Rest i8 possible, for it can be begun, it might be said. But 
is it begun when someone is at rest, or not at rest, or when 
about to rest ? — precisely the very alternatives considered in 
connection with the commencement of motion. 

A general difiiculty about motion is that it can be conceived 
neither as identical with tbe mover nor different from him 
— the difficulty of all predication. If identical, the subject and 
his activity cannot be distinguished, but to assert this identity 
a distinction is necessary. If activity be different from the 
subject, the latter can exist without activity and vice versa ; 
motion should be possible without tbe moving body, Nagjrjuna 
comes to the conclusion that both those things do not exist 
which can be conceived neither as identical with nor as different 
from each other, ("Ekibhavena v5 Siddhir nanS bhavena y5 
.^yayoTji ; Na vidyate tayoh Slddhih kathaib mi khalu vidyate” 
“ilSdhyaraika KarikSs’ -Ch. II 21.) 

8. What is the general principle inrolred in this dialectic 
against motion and rest T It is undertaken from the stand- 
point of pure immediacy of experience, and is a consistent 
Solipsism of the ‘present moment’. Santayana has very 
admirably developed this method in his “Scepticism and 
Animal Faith". Far from being self contradicfcoiy, solipsism of 
the present moment is the only attiOudo that demands radical 
evidence — experience— for any assertion ; it is not to bo frighten- 
ed into acquiescence of universally believed notions. Confine 
yourself at any time rigorously to the immediately given, the 
distinctions of space into tbo traversed, yet to bo traversed, 
etc. , and of motion as originating, progressing and ceasing 
cannot arise ; for theso issue out of relating, out of positing 
characters that transcend the immediately given. All such 
relating and positing involve a vicious circle. Distinctions in 
ep.aco aro possible on the commencement of motion, which 
itself cannot bo Understood without theso very distinctions it 
engenders. The Sladhyamika Dialectic is a call to purify tho 
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given objecfc of thought of all beliefs in the transcendent, of 
dogmas. It finds that v?hen such a purification is effected, 
no assertion — affirmation or negation — is possible. Everything 
is Sunya. The iiadhyamika cannot have any thesis of bis ovm— 
positive or negative. 

4. This raises two fundamental issues : Is Criticism of 
any thesis possible without any counter thesis ; and can all 
the alternatives under any head be rejected, without thereby 
violating the Excluded Middle t 

It is commonly held that to criticise a theory, we should 
have a rival theory or standpoint of our own, or that some 
tenets should be held in common by the disputants. But the 
acceptance of a common tenet, a common platform cannot sarro 
to &vour any of the rival hypotheses ; nor does a special tenet 
or thesis particular to each party fare any better j for to claim 
peculiar strength on tho basis of a special tenet will cut both 
ways. How then is any hypothesis to be demolished at all ? 
It is by pointing out that oil the consequences of the hypothesis 
contradict either the hypothesis, or are mutually contradictory. 
The holding of a rival hypothesis is not only unnecessaiy but 
is clearly irrelevant. Kor is it necessary that the consequences 
of a hypothesis should bo believed in by the party which urges 
the objections, but merely that tbo consequences should bo 
shown to be implied in the hypothesis to the satisfaction of 
the party concerned. This is tho only way by which wo con 
confute an opponent. The absurdity of his position must bo 
brought homo to him. The Madhyamika claims to do nothing 
else. He U a Prasdgika—having no tonet of his own and not 
caring to framo a syllogism of his own. "An opponent in 
putting forward a thesis is expected, os he a a believer in 
Pram&pas, to validate it ; he must prove to his opponent tho 
validity of that very argument by which ha himsolf has arri- 
ved at tho tight conclusions. , , . . Bub tho case of the 
Jlsidhyamika is different j ho does not windicato any osscr- 
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tion in order to conrince his opponent. He has no reasons 
and examples which he believes to be true.”® Every endeavour 
of the Madhyamika is, therefore, exhausted in reducing the 
opponent’s position to absurdity on principles and consequences 
which the opponent himself would accept, So we may answer 
the first question by forcibly asserting that to criticise a 
position it is not only unnecessary but irrelevant to advance 
another position. 

It might b'e urged that criticism is the apphcation of 
certain logical canons — the valid sources of knowledge etc. 
These at least shall have to be accepted even by the Madhya- 
zaika. But for a critic of knowledge, for a Transceadentalist, 
there are no first principles, no inviolate axioms which be 
should respect, or at which he should arrive at the end of 
his enquiry. If the first principles and the valid sources 
of knowledge are themselves under discussion, will it do to 
start by unquestionably accepting them f Just as this enquiry 
can proceed without being saddled with the acceptance of 
any dogma, other enquiries can fare equally well. Formal 
Logic may proceed on certain assumptions, but a self-cons- 
cious dialectic cannot, without being false to its position, 
accept them, 

5. Another line of objection may be adopted to confute 
the Madhyamika. When one .aUemative is rejected or 
accepted the other is, eo tpso accepted or rejected, else the 
\Excladed Middle is violated. The Madhyamika flagrantly 
folates the rule ; we find him cutting down all alteraa- 


Iw^that are exclusive and exhaustive. For instance, four 
aUeini,^\ve3 are framed by him with regard to causation, but 
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(Parata^i) nor from both (TJbhayatah), nor at random (Ahe- 
tutah) have entities sprung into being” (Madh. Ear. 1. 1.) 
Here too both motion and rest have been denied. The 
Msdhyamika alone is not the sinner in rejecting the Excluded 
Middle Kant does not accept this when he formulates his 
antinomies and rejects them both, e. g/'the world has a begin- 
ning in space and time” and that “the world has no such 
beginning” etc. Hegel himself does not recognise it ; had 
he done so. he should have chosen either Being or Non- 
Being instead of seeking a third. 

i. No logical flaw is involved in not observing the 
Excluded Middle, If any one wants to vindicate this 
law, ho must not only resolve the antinomies which any 
dialectic presents, but show that in rejecting one alfcemo- 
tivo we do so by covertly accepting its contradictory or 
vice versa. 

The law of Excluded Middle assumes a sort of 
omniscience and makes capital out of our ignorance. 
That any two alternatives together exhaust the realm of 
discourse and that no third is possible cannot be koo\m 
from the alternatives themselves. Such is nob the case 
with the law of Contradiction ; it derives all its force 
from the material in hand, wbat is actually presented 
to us. Wo can, even on the strength of immediate 
experience, say that both the contradictories cannot be 
true. Excluded Middle too, it will be urged, does not 
presume anything more than the particular kind of dis- 
junctives called the Contradictories — os Being and Non- 
Being, Affirmation and Negation. Such contradictory alterna- 
tives can easily he recognised by any one. To this our 
reply is that the doctrine of Contradictories conceived by^ 
Formal Logic is defective; for, it is always possible to suggest 
one other alternative in all cases; besides being and non- 
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being, xre can admit the lDd©6nite; n/Brniation and negation 
do not exhaust all attitudes towards an assertum ; we may 
nob assert anything at all, bat simply entertain a datum 
without these two modes. The contention is not tnereJy 
academical. Consider for instanco the two propositions— 
“An integer between 3 and 4 is pnmo” ; “An integer between 
3 and 4 is composite, not prime.** Neither of these propo- 
sitions is true, though they are contradictories in the formal 
sense. Can the Excluded Middle help us here 1 For, this 
is a case where no adjective, no alternative can bo predica- 
ted without absurdity. The illusory snake is another 
example; it cannot accept tbe predicates Sat or Asat, for it is 
not an existent. 

If we want to formulate the contradictoiy of any proposition 
*S is P*— , it is not merely ‘S is not-P but also *S is not’— i^e. 
the proposition is contradicted if the subject does nob exist. 
It is clear that because there are two contradictories to any 
position we can never pass from the denial of the position to 
any one of the contradictories or vice versa. This is 
tantamount to giving up the Excluded Middle. 

A formal objection, pointed oat by Johnson, can also be 
raised against the law. If it were true, tbe existential import 
of a proposition and that of its obverse must be neither less 
nor more. 'S is not P’ says nothing about the existence of 
S or of P ; the proposition will be valid even if they had never 
existed. What is required is that the combination SP should 
not he found, and this is avails*^ ^ ‘h or withe I 
existence of these terms. Nov \ fnrmsJ 1 

shall be told that ‘S is not P’ can! 

'S is non-P’, Bub this is more tba 
new proposition affirms a negative A 
S were not an ex proposife 

as it would be O' were ^ 


formal 1 
\ rendel < 
' 1 chang^i 
subj 

-P. 
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we have Been, the ori^nal proposition gives no guarantee of 
ihe existence of S or P» The obverse imports, tacitly under 
cover of an indubitable law, existential matter not to be found 
in the original proposition. The obverse will he valid, only 
if one implied premise *S is’ is supplied. Therefore it is 
clear that the principle on which obversion is based, namely 
the Excluded Middle, is not valid. *S is not P’ does not 
commit us to any position, while *S is non-P’ commits us to the 
existence of S and possibly of P and non-P. It is apparent 
that Excluded Middle is not a purely formal principle, but a 
device to Berve a metaphysical doctrine, in which to negate 
a judgment is taken as affirming a negative predicate. It 
ceems to be a very cheap device for asserting the existence of 
any subject. As a matter of fact it docs not question the 
existence of the subject its only trouble seems to be confined 
to the assignment of a positive or negative predicate { the 
fundamental question of the existence of tbe subject of a 
judgment is left to take caro of itself, 

The Madhyamika, on the other hand, questions the very 
existence of the subject of which there may he any dispute 
about the proper predicate. And as tbo subject cannot be 
discussed or known apart from the predicates, he formulates 
a general rule — that a subject, an entity of which all assign- 
able positions, predicates, either taken singly or collectively, 
are inadmissible, does not exist. If the existence of the 
subject is not assumed at the outset, non-existence is also not 
presumed, but everything is decided on its own merits. The 
Madhyamika finds that ho can fbrmulato at least four theses 
or alternatives in any case. One can assert existence of a 
subject, or deny it, or assert both existence and non-existenco, 
or assert neither existence nor non-cxistenco. It will be seen 
that the first is the Poativist or Realist thesis j the second 
is purely negative, the third is a synthetic position, say that 

t 
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being, wo can adrais iho Indoitnite; offirmation and negation 
do not exhaust all attitudes towards an nssortum ; we may 
not assert anything at all, but simply ontertain a datum 
without these two modes. Tho contention is not merely 
academical. Consider for instanco the two propositions — 
“An integer between 3 and 4 Is prime” ; “An integer between 
3 and 4 is composite, not primo.*’ Neither of these propo- 
sitions ia true, though they aro contradictories in tho formal 
sense. Can tho Excluded Middle help us hero I For, this 
is a case where no adjective, no alternative can bo predica- 
ted without absurfity. The illusory snake is another 
example; it cannot accept tho predicates Sat or Asat, for it is 
not an existent. 

If wo want to fotmulato the contradictory of any proposition 
'S is P'— , it is not merely ‘S is not-P* but also *S is not’— i,e. 
the proposition la contradicted if the subject does not exist* 
It ia clear that bccauso there are two contradictories to any 
position we can never pass from tho denial of the position to 
any one of the contradictories or vice versa. This is 
tantamount to giving up the Excluded Middle. 

A formal objection, pointed out by Johnson, can also be 
raised against the law. If it were true, tho existential import 
of a proposition and that of its obvei^e must be neither less 
nor more. ‘S is not P’ says nothing about the existence of 
S or of P ; the proposition will be valid even if they had never 
existed. What is required is that the combination SP should 
not be found, and this is aviulable with or without the 
existence of these terms. Now following formal logic, we 
shall be told that *S is not P’ can bo positively rendered into 
‘S is non-P’, But this is more than a mere verbal change. The 
new proposition affirms a ne^tive predicate of a subjects. If 
S were not an existent the proposition would be meaningless, 
as it would be even if there were no P and non-P. But as 
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•we have Been, the original proposition gives no guarantee of 
■the existence of S or P, The obverse imports, tacitly under 
cover of an indubitable law, existential matter not to be found 
in the original proposition. The obverse will be valid, only 
if one implied premise *S is' is supplied. Therefore it is 
clear that the principle on which obversion is based, namely 
the Excluded Middle, is not vahd. *S is not P* does not 
commit us to any position, while *S is non-P’ commits ns to the 
existence of S and possibly of P and non-P. It is apparent 
that Excluded Middle is not a purely formal principle, but a 
device to serve a metaphysical doctrine, in which to negate 
a judgment is taken as af^mung a negative predicate. It 
seems to be a very cheap device for asserting the existence of 
any subject. As a matter of fact it does not question the 
existence of the subject ; its only trouble seems to be confined 
to the assignment of a positive or negative predicate ; the 
fundamental question of the existence of the subject of a 
judgment is left to take caro of itself, 

The Madbyamiko, on the other band, questions the very 
existence of the subject of which there may be any dispute 
about the proper predicate. And as the subject cannot be 
discussed or known apart from tbe predicates, he formulates 
a general rule — that a subject, an entity of which all assign- 
able positions, predicates, either taken singly or collectively, 
are inadmissible, does not exist. If the existence of tho 
subject is not assumed at tho outset} non-existence is also not 
presumed, but everything is decided on its own merits. Tbe 
Madhyamika finds that ho can formulate at least four theses 
or alternatives in any case. One can assert existence of a 
subject, or deny it, or assert both existence and non-existence, 
or assert neither existence nor non-existenco. It will bo seen 
that the first is tho Positivist or Realist thesis ; the second 
is purely negative, tbo third is a synthetic position, say that 
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being wo can adraifc tho lode^mte, affirmation and negation 
do not exhaust all attitudes towards an assertum , we may 
not assert anything at all but simply entertain a datum 
without these two modos Tho contention is not merely 
academical Consider for instance the two propositions — 
“An integer between 3 and 4 is pnroo , ‘ An integer between 
3 and 4 is composite, not prime* Neither of these propo 
eitions 13 true though they are contradictories m the formal 
sense Can tho Excluded Middle help us here? lor this 
13 a cose where no adjectne no alternative can bo predica 
ted without absurdity The illusory snake is another 
example, it cannot accept tho predicates Sat or Asat for ib is 
not an existent 

If we want to formulate the contradictory of any proposition 
*S is P — , it IS not merely ‘S is not P* but also *S is not — i e 
the proposition is contradicted if the subject does not exist 
It IS clear that because there are two contradictories to any 
position we can nei er pass from tho denial of the position to 
any one of the contradictories or vice versa This is 
tantamount to giving up the Excluded Middle 

A formal objection poiuted out by Johnson con also be 
raised against the law If it were true, the existential import 
of a proposition and that of its obveree must be neither leas 
nor more S is not P says nothing about the existence of 
S or of P , the proposition will bo vaUd even if they had never 
existed What is required is that the combination SP should 
not be found and this is available with or without the 
existence of these terms Now following formal logic we 
shall be told that S is not P can bo positively rendered mto 
'S is non P But this is more than a mere verbal change The 
new proposition affirms a negative predicate of a subjects If 
S were not an existent the proposition would be meaningless, 
as it would be even if there were no P and non P Bub as 


The Realistic Analysis of Perception 

By 

Tatini Das, 

In discussing anything the first thing expected is a olear-oub 
definition of the subject intended for discussion. But in dealing 
with Eealism, this demand cannot be fulfilled, and the reason 
for this is that Bealism is nob a body of systematic doctrines to 
which numbers of different philosophers can he found tfi have 
subscribed. The Realists for the most part content themselves 
with dealing with a number of isolated problems without e7en 
attempting to bring them into any rational connection with 
one another. Perhaps the only thing which is common to 
all realists and which justifies their designation as 'realists' 
is their Refutation of Idealism. 

Besides the refutation of idealism there is another topio, 
on which most, if not all, of the modem realists have something 
or other to say. This is the ‘Problem of Perception.’ The 
analysis of perception, is In a sense, the starting point of their 
philosophy — that is to say, of the positive part of it} and 
tho reason is obvious. If, as their refuation of idealism proves, 
objects, in their opinion, aro nob to be resolved into the states 
of the knowing nund, the next thing that should engage their 
attention, is an account of the process by which tho ‘indepen- 
dent’ things como to he related to the mind. 

Realistic views of perception may be divided into three types, 
the first of which maintains the existence of three, the second, 
of two, and the third, of one element only in perception. 

The Austrian philosopher Meinong may be taken as a 
typical representative of the first class. He distinguishes 
three elements in perception— (1) the act of perception, (ii) the 
content of perception and (iii) the object of perception, which 
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of Hegol or of tho Jaina » tho fourth is tho purely agnostic 
thesis. All these, singly and collectively, are 'wrong and 
Tatfcva is that which escapes all these predicates 

‘‘Na san nasan na sadasan na cip) nnubhayam ; 
Catu^koti-virurmuktam Tattvam Madh^nmikSh vidul^* 
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of Hegol or of tho Jaina , the fourth is tbo purely agnostic 
thesis. All these, singly and collectircly, are wrong end 
Tattva is that which escapes all those predicates. 

“Ns san nasan na sadasan na capyanabhayam } 
CatugkoU-vimrmaktam Tattvaih Madhyamikab viduh" 
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analyBis, ^^'pra'inairi chaitanya,’ changes as well as the 
'Vritti-chaitanya,' "aith the change in the object of perception. 
For the *pram5fri chaitanya' is always determined (upakiia) 
by the ‘vritti’-consciousness and thus, is dependent for its 
form (the essence of course being no other than chaitanya) 
directly on the ‘vriiiiy and therefore indirectly on the object. 

The superiority of the Vcddniie analysis to that given by 
Meinong, is evident from the fact, that Ueinong’s charac- 
terisation of the ‘act of perception,* as remaining unaltered 
even if the object of perception changes, renders it a bare act 
of thought, divorced from all the characteristics which give it 
form, and therefore makes it an unthinkable something. It is 
psychologically impossible to distingnish in. consciousness a 
thought ■ahich is not a thought with a definite content. 
Epistemologically also, on© can be conscious of an act of percep- 
tion only 80 far aa it U distinguished from the object which is 
perceived through it. 

There are differences regarding the conception of the 
content of perception as well. In the first place, os regards 
the origin of the 'vHiti' the Vedinta is explicit in 
stating that the *vrilW originates as a consequence of the 
mind going out of itself to the object and being modified 
in the form of the object (JnfabAfl? anam chakshuradi- 
du’aro nirgatya ghaiadwtehayadcmm, gatiS ghatSdivishaya- 
larena pamvamate, Sa eta parinSmo tri(tiriiyuchyate). 
But Hleinong is silent on the point. According to him 
the content of perception is altogether mental, and the 
object 13 something altogether external On this theory 
it IS difficult to perceive bow the object can ever come 
into relation with the content, bo as to enable the latter 
to take the form of the former. Thus lleinong’s theory 
is open to all the defects that vitiate the ‘representation,' 
etc., theories of Perception of Descartes, Locke and others. 
He ends by tacitly assuming the possibility of the content 
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correspond rougbly to tho threo elements distinguished in per- 
ception by tho ‘Pedan^a-pari^Aas/iS viz., ‘pramllri~chaitanyci 
*pramdria-chaitanya', and ‘vishaya-chattaJ^ya, rcspectiFoly. 
Tho similarity of tho concoption of the ‘.act of perception' with 
that of tho ‘pramatri^haiianya,* is apt to seem a little doubt- 
ful at first *, but their resemblance becomes obvious if wo look 
a little below the surface. For. tbo ‘pramatri-chaitanya' is an 
exact analogue of tho Kantian conception of the ‘Synthetic 
unity of apperception, which is evident from the part tho 
'pramtitri-chaitanya* has to play in tho perception known aa 
‘vishaya-gata' or ‘jBcya-gata’ pratyalsha (i. e , the perception 
of object ns object) ns distinguished from ‘;A3na-pato pratyak- 
sha' The ‘synthetic ncity of apperception’ is tho correlate of 
tho object, according to Kant ; so also is tho ‘pramatri-chait- 
oiiya*, in the Vedanta. If the object is to be perceived os on 
object, tho */>ramatri‘cUaitanya.' must bo explicitly opposed 
to it ; so also in Kant, the object can be perceived os an olject 
at all only in distinction from the synthetic unity of appercep- 
tion. But tho ‘Synthetio unity of opporcepfcioa’ is more an ‘act’ 
than a ‘fact,’ i.e. it is not as & substance hut only because of 
the synthesising function it has to perform, that the ‘ego* had 
importance with Kant. The same may be said of the Vedantio 
conception of tbo 'pramatri-chnitanya.* Thus it is not far frota 
the truth to trace a sort of resemblance between the pramalri- 
c/iaftanj/a and tho 'act of perception’ admitted by fileinong. 

But there are important differences os well. Keinong 
‘Jiinlfa*ihafi.'ru*iha3 'peiwpjarti 'iWyata, *Jiaj 'dl 

perception’ remains the same, and it is only the ‘content of 
perception’thafc changes, e.g., in the perception of the ‘cow’ 
and in that of the ‘horse’, Ueinong will suppose that the same 
act that is capable of perceiving the ‘cow’, is capable of 
perceiving the ‘horse’ os well, the difference lying in tho 
content only, tho content in the one cjwq being a cow-content, 
in the other a horse-content. But, according to ^ tho Vedantic 
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analysis, tlie'prai^a/ri-cAaiianya/ changes as well as the 
‘ VrUtuchaita'tiya’ with the change in the object of perception. 
For the ‘pra77^a^r•i chaitanya’ is always determined {wpakita) 
by the ‘vritti’-consciousnesa and thus, is dependent for its 
form (the essence of course being no other than ckaitanya) 
directly on the and therefore indirectly on the object. 

The superiority of the Veddniio analysis to that given by 
Meinong, is evident from the fact, that Meinong's charac- 
terisation of the *act of perception,’ as remaining unaltered 
even if the object of perception changes, renders it a bare act 
of thought, divorced from all the characteristics which give it 
form, and therefore makes it an unthinkable something. It is 
psychologically impossible to distinguish in consciousness a 
thought which is not a thought with a definite content. 
Epistemologically also, one can be conscious of on act of percep- 
tion only so far as it is distinguished from the object which is 
perceived through it. 

There are differences regarding the conception of the 
content of perception as well. In the first place, as regards 
the origin of the "vrittV the VedSnta is explicit in 
stating that the *vriUi* originates as a consequence ofihe 
mind going out of itself to the object and being modified 
in the form of the object (Aniahkai'anaTn chakshuradi'- 
drvara nirgaiya ghatSdiviehayadesam gaiva ghatadivishaya- 
fcttTetva paripaTTiafc. Sa evapariuoTno vriiiirUyucliyaie). 
But Meinong is silent on the point. According to him 
the content of perception is altogether mental, and the 
object is something altogether external. On this theory 
it is difficult to perceive how the object can ever come 
into relation v, ith the content, so as to enable the latter 
to take the form of the former. Thus Meinong’s theory 
is open to All the defects that vitiate the ‘representation,’ 
etc., theories of Perception of Descartes, Locke and others. 
He ends by tacitly assuming the possibility of the content 
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being of the form offho object vrithout bothering h{m«elf 
entorinff into the ‘how* of it. Another importnnt dificr- 
ence follows from this difToronce betneen Meinong ond tho 
Veddnfa, Past nnd futnro objects ns well (t. e., object of 
memory tvnd nnticipntion respectively) may constitute the 
objects of perception, nccoKlinc to Sfeinong. But prtina facie, 
tho Verldntin ennnot accept this for, in ns much as, 
according to him, tho mind must go out to tho object in 
perception, it follotvs that the object must be n prefient one, 
f. e., must belong to the same time ns that when the percep- 
tion taVes place. The Vodnntn itself anticipates Memong’s 
position and refutes it (nanvemm svatTiftUukfuidismara- 
nas^ifpi suhhadyam^e pratyal'fhifpattiriti ehet 'na...aJtain 
pUrt'ojn euX'hl itvddiBmritau ativydptivUra^dya vartamd- 
wafvom vi</iai;avi^«s/ianam rfeyom). > 

Tho Vedtntic aaftJy«ii8 of perception should houercr, be 
dwelt on a little more at length in this connection, ns 
the Vedanta furnishes the best tyTio of the realistic analy- 
sis of perception in India. The VedJntic analysis con best 
be studied in connection with that ofMeinong, tho latter 
having many points of similarity with tho former, as has 
already been pointed out. Considered a priori also the 
Veddnta should find a place in the same class with Sleinong, 
according to the standard of classification proposed in the 
present discussion, for it also is on upholder of the three- 
element theory of perception. 

From the ultimate metaphysical point of view, the 
Vedanta admits the reality only of one all-pervading CAaifn- 
nya. But all determinate knowledge involves a stratifica- 
tion of this one Chaiianya into three determinate forms, — 
the pramatri-chaitanya, the vritti-chaitanya,' and the 
viehaya-eJiaitanya (The suffix ‘Qhaitanya' by tho way, at 
the end of each of the terms, serves as a constant reminder 
of the fact that they are in their metaphysical essence, nothing 
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■but 'Qliaiianya* , the only reality admitted by tbo Vedanta). 
However this distinction between the ';pram7dTi-c}iaitanya' 
and the explains Vedanfio realism 

BO far as determinate oretnpirical consciousness is concerned. 
These three— the 'pramatri-chaita'iiya* the *vriiti- 
chaitaTiya* and the *visha,ya’ckait<i'nya’ —correspond ronghly 
- to Meinong's distinction of *act of preception,’ ‘content of 
perception' and 'object of perception’ respectively^ as has 
already been shown. Now, what happens in perception 
is as follows. First of all there is the mind and there is 
the object independent of the mind. The mind goes out of 
itself to the object and takes the form of the object 

This gives rise to the *vritti\ The perceiving subject 
also is determined as to the particular form it is to take, 
by the '■yrtfH' 


All three, the 'pramatu* the *vriiti' and the ^vishaya,* 
ore then mingled together into a homogeneous whole. Then 
there is the perception of the object. 

In their analysis of illusoiy perception they try to keep 
their realistic position intact, by bringing in their peculiar 


theory of an indescribable reality ^ An illus- 

tration is necessary. The usual instance they give in the case 
of illusory perception when the ’nacre’ is mistaken for ‘silver’. 
The explanation offered is that, defects in the eye or in the 
adjustment of light, etc., cause the really existing nacre 
to be modified in the form of silver, owing to similarity 
between nacre and silver. Thus the object no longer 
continues to be nacre but becomes silver which also is 
not altogether unreal, though not of the same nature of 
reality as the nacre is. This peculiar reality is a kind of 
reality which is not real bat apj»rent, i.c., a 'fraiiblia&ika 
sattd' as distinguished from a *paramart7rifca' or ‘vydvaharika 
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satt4' in the Vedantic terminology. Thus instead of the 
7>raTnt7tiT, the 'vntti' of the form of nacre and .the nacre, we 
haro now the pramo'hT, the 'wrtWi' of the form of the real- 
appirent-nlvor (qRintfgr mfmnfer ) and the 

real appirent-sil^cr. Everything else happens as in ordinary 
porception, and thus the perception of silver ensues. The silver 
also being ascribed a sort of reality, illusory perception also 
is quite in beeping with their realistic theory of perception ; 
at the same time the illusory nature of the cognition is not 
etplained away because tho object of the perception is not 
ascribed a real reality but only an apparent one. 

Ttoo-element Theory of Perception, 

Next we have to take into account the second class of 
thinkers, vir., those who hold that only two elements are in- 
volved in perception. It has been urged with great force and 
clearness by Professor Alexander, who speaks of perception as 
a process in which the mind enjoys itself in compresence with 
an object. 

The two elements involved are the mind and the physical 
object. Meinong’s 'act* and 'content* are run together by 
the^e realists and expressed by the single word ‘mind’. They 
do not regard the ‘act’ and the 'content’ as two distinct ele- 
ments, because they think that one and the same physical 
object determines both (This analysis seems to bring the 
realistic analysis of perception into a closer connection with 
the Yedantic one, because according to the Vedanta also, the 
obiect determines the from of the vriWi, and the 
which is thus indirectly the object, — again, determines the 
form of the 'pratriata,’ Of course, in making comparisons, it 
should always he remembered that analogy does not walk on all 
fonrs The physical object is at once the etimulua and the 
content of the conscious act (determines the pramata as well 
as the ’vTiiti’ in the *VedSntic* terminology. Their explanation 
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is as follows : the physical object, when placed in a certain 
juxtaposition to the sensory organs, produces a stimulation of 
those organs. The stimulation is conveyed to the brain and 
enters into consciousness. The consciousness is then directed 
to the physical object and thus the content of consciousness 
takes the form of the physical object From the fact that 
the phj^ical object determines the act it follows that the *acb’ 
differs with the difference in the object. (This also distin- 
guishes the theory from Heinoog’s according to whom the 
‘act’ remains the same in all perceptions, and connects it with 
the Vedanta^ according to W'hich the form of the 'pramatd 
differs with the difference in the object, e. g., the form of the 
•pramaia, when the object of perception is the parimana of the 
ghata is different from the form of the pramata when the 
object of perception is the rUpa of the Thus the ‘act* 

in the perception of'red' will be quantitatively dlffej-ent from 
the ‘act' in the perception of 'green.' 

One-element Theory. 

Next we have to take into consideration the account of 
perception given by those realists according to whom only 
one element 4s involved in perception. These realists nro 
generally knoiin as neo-rcalists. The designation neo-realist 
is rather ambiguous. It has been used by some writers to 
denote any modern realist — more usually, however, it has been 
, applied to the particular class of thinkers we are now going to 
deal with. Throughout this discussion, the term will be used 
is this narrower sense. 

Neo-rcalism in this sense, can best bo studied in connection 
with realism in its oldest form. Descartes and Locke may he 
• taken as the best exponents of the oldest type of realism. 
Both of them believed in the existence of a world of things 
independent of the mind and both of them believed that the 
independent world can be known through the medium of 
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ideas, truth consisting in the correspondence of the idea with 
tho thing, t.e., both were hepresentntionists’ with regard to the 
relation of the mind and the uorld. 

Now, nco-rcalism is at ono with oM realism with regard to 
tho first jwsition, vis., the belief in the existence of an inde* 
pendent world of things, but the two theories difler with regard 
to tho other position, tis., the knowahility of tho world through 
tho medium of ideas. Tho nco-reahats think that the object is 
directly i^resentcd to the mind when tho latter comes to know 
the former, and is not enenUd to it through tho medium of 
ideas, as older realists would ha^c it. 

Tho neo-rcahstio analysis of perception may bo summed, 
up in the singlo pbaiso ‘immanence of the independent,' or 
■what Periy terms as ‘epistemological monism’. What tho 
phrase means is simply this, that objects exist, independently 
oftho knowing mind (mdependcnce) but they aie 
with tho perceptions of tho mind when they aro perceived. 
The object is not perceived through something which. is other 
than itself. It itself is immanent in the mind, becomes itself 
tho perception and thus makes its own perception of itself 
possible. This explains why these realists have been described 
ns bolding ‘the one-element theory of perception.’ 

The explanation of the possibility of this immanence, 
they find in the peculiar way in which they construe the 
duality of mind and matter. The neo-realists think that 
the difference between mind and matter is simply a difference 
of organisation. Neither mind nor body is really simple — 
both are complexes capable of being analysed into more 
primitive terms. These piimitue terms are neutral elements, 
in themselves they are neither mental nor physical. 
When considered in one relation they constitute mind, irhen 
in another, they constitute body. This view is best set 
forth by Ernst Mach in a little book {Die Analyse der 
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Empfingdungen). Tho elements of the physical and the 
psychical, according to this author, are the same. But while 
the physical studies one tyep of relationship, such as the 
relation of colour to the fiourc eof light, the psychological 
studies its peculiar relation to the retina or nervous system 
of a sentient organism. Tho colour itself is neither physical 
nor psychical. 

Ralph Barton Perry may be taken os the roost well-known 
representative of the theory sketched here. This theory 
became generally recognised through the publication in 1912 
of a co-operative volume by six American writers, Edwin 
B. Holt, Walter T. Marvin, William Pepperrell Montage, 
Ralph Barton Perry, Waller B. Pitkin and Edward Gleason 
Spaulding, — called the New Realism. All these writers agree 
in what has been described above ss tho dehnitive charac- 
teristic of neo-realism, viz.y the insistence on the identical 
pesoncebf the object in knowledge. Neo-realism bos English 
representatives also. Mr. Bussell, tbo most formidable of 
realists in some of his writings, drifted towards this theo:^. 
Of course it is not possible to class him with any realist in 
particular, for he does not adhere to one eingle view through- 
out his philosophical career. It is impossible to do justice 
to all the phases m his philosophy in this short paper. 

There is another type of realism, vis., that represented 
by the Scottish ' School of Common Sense. This theory 
agrees with neo-reahsm in admitting a sort of real presenta- 
tionism, so far at least as the primary qualities are concerned. 
jT&e txvxia dc&remw &• CAad dte cfagtniidfcai\y 

asserted presentationism without offering any explanation 
as to how it could be possiple in spite of the dualism of mind 
and matter with which they started, 'ifaough this theory 
has been receiving attention since only 1912, Perry traces the 
germ of the theory ns far back as Hume Perry thinks that 
Hume regarded things not only as possessing being indepen- 
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dent of the mind, but identical with perceptions when 
present to the mind. For this view of his, ho refers us to 
Hume's 'Treatise on Human Nature’ (Solby-Bigge’s edition, 
p. 207) and also to an article by W, P. Montagu© in the 
Philosophical Pevie^o^ entitled *A Neglected Point in Hume’s 
Philosophy.’ 

Another analysis of perception has been offered, under 
the name of Critical Realism, by seven American professors— 
Drake, Lovejoy, Pratt, Rogers, Sanlayana, Sellers and Strong, 
—in a co-operative study entitled the “Essays in Critical 
Realism.” 

The peculiarity of these thmkors consists in this that, 
unlike the other realists, they do not believe in the indepen- > 
dently existing physical objects as constituting the data of 
perception. They must not, however, bo supposed on this 
account to bo following in the footsteps of the Idealists 
according to whom the data of perception are nothing but the 
states of the mind. 

But if the datum is neither the physical object, nor the 
mental state of the pereeiver, it follows that there must be a 
third term which is supposed by the Critical Realists to be 
the datum, and hence the analysis of these Realists makes 
perception involve three terms. Still these realists cannot he 
classed with MeinoDg because these views differ from 
Meinong's on a point of fundamental importance, viz., that 
they do not believe in independently existing physical objects 
constituting the data of perception. 

The datum of perception, according to the Critical Rea- 
lists,' is a ‘character-complex’, or as Professor Santayana would 
express it, an ‘essence,’ which is not the object itself, nor any 
selection from the object, bat in perception is supposed to be 
a characteristic of the object. What happens in perception is 
roughly as follows ; when an object C comes into contact 
with a conscious organism A, it causes the appearance to A 
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of certain character-complexes. These character-complexes 
are imagined by A to be out in the world. These constitute 
the data of perception. When these character-complexes are 
the actual charncteristit^ of C, the perception is correct ; 
■sshen otherwise, the perception is erroneous. These charac- 
ter-complexes />ate Vsxng or subsistence only, but they do 
not exist in the same sense os physical objects do. Professor 
Santayana speahs of these 'essences* much in the same 
way as Plato spohe of his Ideas. But inasmuch as in 
true perception these ‘essences' are identical with the 
actual characteristics of the object, the Critical Realist, 
in holding these essences to be the data of perception, 
holds that in perception, they perceive a 'physical object, 
so far, at least, as its nature or ‘what’ is concerned. The 
object itself, however, he is forced to admit, always 
eludes the percelver's grasp. All this, however, is falling 
back on the defects involved in the lepresentationistlo 
theories represented by Descartes and Locke. 

Lastly, any account of realism remains incomplete, if at 
least a passing reference ie not made to the Vaibhdshika 
and Sautrantika Schools of Buddhism, and the Jainas. 
The Yaibhiishika analysis of perception resembles that of 
the naive realists of the Scottish School of Commonsense 
in their acceptance of a real objective world independent 
of thought, together with their belief in preeentationisvi 
in perception. But though the VaihkasiJcas agree with 
the natural dualists in holding that our knowledge of 
tK'Sga is ''hvf stiii thexs is ao 

important difference-— a difierence which is due to their 
atomistic metaphysics. The objects of perception, they say, 
arc constituted by permanent atoms but the objects them- 
selves are momentary. The atoms constitute the object on 
the occasion of the perception, but separate as soon as the 
perception ceases, and so the object also vanishes. But 
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inspite of this apparent Berkcleyanism, it is interesting to 
notice that they are far from holding that the es&e of 
things is their percipi. Their peculiarity consists in their 
combination of Borkeleyanism with natural duahsm. 
Objects ceaso to exist tbo moment we ceaso to perceive, 
still it is not perception that makes them into objects. 

Tho differenco betiveen the VaibhuBhtkas and the Sautratt- 
tikas is like that between Locke and the naive realists. The 
SautrantikM agree with tho VatbhSshikas in admitting 
the independent existence of the outer world. Only they 
deny the possibility of a direct perception of it, We have, 
they argue, mental presentations through which we infer the 
existence of external objects. 

The Jainas give a detailed analysis of perception, into 
the technicalities of which it is impossible to enter here. In 
short, their analysis reveals the mediate chameter of percep- 
tion, and also tells us that things are extra ment.al realities' 
It is to be noted that unlike the western Realists who start 
from' the independence of the external world and then go on 
to analyse how that world can be related to mind, the Jainas 
start from the empirical fact of perception and then at the 
end of their analysis are brought to the conclusion that an 
independent reality exists. The question how consciousness 
can be related to objects — a question which puzzles the 
Western mind so much, is dismissed by the Jainas as absurd. 



“The System of Ramanuja" 

By 

K. A. KRWBNASwiMr Iyer 
{Indian ThiloBophy Seciion) 

Besides political, social and economic wars, there were 
bloodless fights in the thought-world for centuries over the 
respective merits of Idealism and Realism. In Europe, the 
cause of Idealism long supported by leading thinkers like 
Kant, Hegel, etc. is fast declining and making room for Realism. 
In America, Pragmatism and Behaviourism together with 
New Realism ate finding favour vrith the people. Similarly 
in England, Bertrand Russell and others declare themselves 
for Bealiem and Pluralism. This change Is mainly due to the 
advance of Physical Science. 

' In India, the same influence has been at work to revive | 
the dying embers of controversy between the Jllusioniam of, 
Sankara and the Realism of Rdmunuja and Madhva. Modern 
conditions demand a resurvey of these thought-positions. 
Discoveries in Science must react on the philosophical concepts. 

Old notions of Substance, Cosmic time, Infinite space, } 
Hatter and Causality must be revi^d and the claims of con- t 
Bcvousnesa re-examined. Religious beliefs must pass through 
a fire-bath of fact and verification. The opinion of Modem 
Science is ‘*theie is no absolute truth.". Laws are formulas 
subject to change in the light of experience. 

The basis of Theology and Vedanta must be scrutinized 
and Hindu theism must face the storm of modern research. 
Idealism may nob be affected so much by modern criticism as 
Realism. But a realistic theology like Ramanuja’s must 
have its position carefully reviewed. 

When Ramanuja appeared, Soiikara’s system had fallen f 
into decay, and people onxionsly looked for a thinker, who 
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could confiim their natural prepossession in favour of a Real 
World, a Real God and a Real Soul assured of a Real Sahation, 
The land had been thrown into a religious ferment, and a 
class of Vaisnava theists had come into prominence, under the 
name of BhSgavatas. Ham^nuja's learning and extraordinary 
intellect came to he widely known and the Bbagavatas induced 
him to write a commentary on the Vedanta Sutras m support 
of their cult. 

K5m5nuja hesitated before accepting their doctrines, but 
an oracle decided him. Such is the origin of Sn Bhus^a 

The stand-point of Sankara greatly differed from those of 
Ramanuja and Madhva. The last two depended oo faith and 
tho reality of practical life and interpreted the Upinisads so as 
to harmonize with them. Sahkara relied on reason and all- 
sided experience and the truth he so derived he found in \ 
in tho TJpanlfads. In deference to the prevaihng tone of/ 
the Scriptures, UflraSnuja behoved that the Brahman was ’ 
the only Reality, but included uithm Itself, the elements of 
multiplicity, such as tho world and the souls with which It 
invested Itself as Its body. This Brahman is a Personal Being } 
in short, God. The points of agreement in the three systems 
arc then pointed out. 

Doctrines 

There is one God. Ho is a Personal Being and the only ‘ 
Reality. Tho world and tho souls aro His body and aro eternal. 
J0.lo Jind/ ^.nuidinally Aiynnds And rrinJujiris leadiijy to 
Creation and Destruction. The Soul through Karma becomes , 
embodied and is subject to Birth and Death, which never 
censo till it obtains tho Grace of God through meditation and 
holy works. With Release, tho Soul enters upon a new life 
of Bliss in Heaven and p irticipato in all tho privileges of God, 
s.'^fpt tho Pouer to create and to control the Universe. One 
' not differ from another in essence, not even from 
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God. Their individuality is preserved and are eternal. The [ 
existence of God and of the Soul as an independent entity aro i 
all known only from the Scriptures. Evil is the effect of Karma j 
and can be overcome only by devotion and prayer. 

Madhva does not helievo in the embodiedness of God. To 
him every Soul is distinct from the other and after Release 
enjoys its own degree of Bliss. He believes in eternal Hell for 
the Monists. 

Both believe that the Soul's size is atomic, and agree in ^ 
most respects. 

Criticism. 

1 Ramanuja relies for Ms Bealism on commonscnse. • 
»*'Every act of perception is real and involves a real'object. 

There is no illusion that cannot be explained as caused 
by the peculiar conditions of perception.*' But, one might 
say, an illusion -te an illusion and its entry into the real 
vvorld must be inexplicable. Besides, the senses are only 
instruments of perception and cannot vouch for their 
own and their object’s reality. 

2 The individuality of objects is determined by their | 
‘'where” and ‘'when,” not by any peculiar virtue of their 
own. Their qualities, being ‘'Hniversals,’' are communal 
in character and cannot uphold the idea of absolute 
distinction between one thing and another. 

(3) Similarly, multiplicity implies number which in its * 
turn implies a class. 

Hence distinctions etc, can be real only for practical ' 
life. If the World, God, and the Souls were of one | 
grade of reality, they would be interdependent and rela- 
tive; and God's reality would cease to be absolute. 

His analogy of the soul and the body on which he , 
bases the Relation of God to the Soul, is unacceptable, as 
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could confirni tboir satura) prepossession in fevour of a Real 
World, a Real God and a Real Soul assured of a Real Salvation 
The land had been thrown into a religious ferment, and a 
class of V nisnava theists had come into prominence, under the 
name of Bhagavatas Ramanuja’s learning and extraordinary 
intellect came to be widely known and the Bhagavatas induced 
hira to write a commentary on the Vedanta Sutras m support 
of their cult 

Ramanuja hesitated before accepting their doctrines, but 
an oracle decided him Such is the origin of Sri Bhisya 

The stand point of Sankara greatly differed from those of 
Ramanuja and RIadhva. The last two depended on faith and 
the reality of practical life end interpreted the TJpoiuaads so as 
to harmonize with them Sankara relied on reason and all 
sided experience and the truth be so derived ho found in 
in the Upamsads Xn deference to the prevaihng tone ofj 
the Scriptures, Ram'»nuja believed that the Brahman was 
the only Reality, hut included within Itself the elements of^ 
multiplicity, such as the world and the souls with which It 
invested Itself as Its body. This Brahman is a Personal Being , 
in short, God The pomts of agreement m the three systems 
are then pointed out 

/?oc(rfitee 

There is one God He is a Personal Being and the only 
Reality The world and the souls aie His body and are eternal 
His body periodically expands and contracts leading to 
Creation and Destruction The Soul through Karma becomes 
embodied and is subject to Birth and Death, which never 
ceise till It obtains the Grace of God through meditation and 
holy works. With Release, the Soul enters upon a new life 
of Bliss m Heaven and participate in all the privileges of God, 
except the Power to create and to control the Universe One 
Soul does not differ from another m essence, not even from 
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God. Their individnalitj' is ja«served and are otemal. The ' 
existence of God and of the SonI as an independent entity aro i 
all known only from the Scriptures. Evil is the effect of Karma , 
and con be overcome only by devotion and prayer. ^ 

Madhva does not believe in the embodiedness of God. To 
him every Soul is distinct from the other and after Release 
enjoys its own degree of Bliss.’ Ho believes in eternal Hell for 
the Monists. 

Both believe that the Sonl'a size is atomic, and agree in 
most respects. ^ 

Criticism 

1 Ramanuja relies for his Realism on commonsense. > 
.“Every act of perception is real and involves a real object. 
There is no illusion that cannot be explained as caused 
by the peculiar conditions of perception.*’ But, one might 
say, an illusion is an illusion and its entry into the real 
world must be inexplicable. Besides, the senses are only 
instruments of perception and cannot vouch for their 
own and their object’s reality. 

2 The individuality of objects is determined by their 1 
“where” and “when,'* not by any peculiar virtue of their 
own. Their qualities, being “Universals," are communal 
m character and cannot uphold the idea of absolute 
distinction betvieen one thing and another. 

(3) Similarly, multiplicity implies number which in its ’ 
turn implies a class. 

Hence distinctions etc. can be real only for practical 
life. If tho World, God, and the Souls were of one 
grade of reality, they would be interdependent and rela- 
tive; and God’s reality would cease to be absolute. 

His analogy of the soul and the body on which he 
bases tho Relation of God to the Soul, is unacceptable, as 
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could confirm their natural prepossession in favour of a Real 
World, a Real God and a Real Soul assured of a Real Salvation. 
The land had been thro^vn into a religious ferment, and a 
class of Vaisnava theists had come into prominence, under the 
name of Bhagavatas. Ramanuja's learning and extraordinary 
intellect came to be widely known and the Bhagavatas induced 
him to write a commentary on the Vedanta Sutras in support 
of their cult. 

Ramanuja hesitated before accepting their doctrines, bnt 
an oracio decided him. Such is the origin of Sri Bhasya. 

The stand-point of SauLara greatly differed from those of 
RSroSnuja and Madhva. The last two depended on faith and 
tho reality of practical life and interpreted the Upanisads so as 
to harmonize with them. Safikaro relied on reason and all- 
sided experience and the truth be so derived he found in 
in the TTpanisads, In deference to the provaih'ng ton© o 
the ScriptureSi Uamanuja believed that tho Brahman va 
the only Reality, but included within ItseJ/.*tbo Dlemente r 
multiplicity, such as the world and the souls with which 
invested Itself as Its body. This Brahman is a Personal Boi; 
in short, God. The points of agreement in the three sysr 
are then pointed out. 

J}octrine$ 

There is one God. He is « Personal Being and 
Reality. The world and the souls aro His body and ' • 

His body periodically expands and contract'? 

Creation and Destruction. The Soul through 
embodied and is subject to Birth and Eea^h 
ceaso -till it obtains the Grace of God through i' - 
holy works. With Release, the Soul enter'! t, 
of Bliss in Heaven and participate in all the p 
except tho Power to create and to control tho i. 

Soul does not differ from another in essence, ; 


Social Changes And The Brahmasutras. 

Bv 

Rai Bahapur Amabnath Ray, B. A. 

Belvnlkar* has greatljr helped a proper appreciation 
of the true import of the Brahmasutras by establishing 
that the Sutras, as they stand, are not the \fork of a 
single author, but represent a groTvth of ^ereral centuries. 
He postulates that the work was originally the resuL of 
an attempt to harmonise the teachings of the Samaveda 
npftnisada, particularly of the Chandogya, that at a later 
period SStras were added to make it SarvaSSkMya, that 
is, a Synthesis of the pincipal Hpani^ads of all the Tedio 
Sskhaa ; and that the Tarka-pSda, consisting of refutation 
of the doctrines of other schools of thought, was added 
still later. He thinks that the original stratum of the 
work is anterior to the BhagavadgUa, the second elabo- 
ration as old as SOO B. C., and that the work took the 
present shape about the beginning of the Christafn Era, 
So far the karned Professor seems to stand on sure 
gronnd. 

A student of the Sutras, however, comes across a few 
groups of Sutras, which are irrelevant to the main purpose 
of the work, viz., the isquiiy into Brahman, and could not 
have found a place in the original Brahmasutras, or been 
added daring the two subsequent rescenaions postulated by 
Belvalkar. These sutras appear to abruptly interpose two 
connected sutras, and they appear to have no manner of 
relevance to the context, and were evidently meant simply 
to register the social changes of the age. 


( 1 ) See Basu Mallik Lectures, Pt. I. Lecture IV. 
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A The first group of such sutras constitutes what 

Sankara calls the ‘Apa sodradhikaranam’, which denies 
Sudras the rights to attain Biahma knowledge (Sutias 
1 3 34-38) This adbikarana and the one preceding it cut 
olF Sutra 39 from Sutra 25 Sutra 24 lays down that 
the ‘Purusa’ of the size of an angustha spoken of in the 
Katha XJpanisad, is the Paramatman Sutra 25 meets the 
objection why the all pervading universal Soul should be 
represented as of the size of a thumb finger by saying 
tbat aa human beings alone are entitled to Brahma know- 
ledge there could be no harm in contemplating the 
Paramatman as of the size of a human thumb Here a 
view attributed to Badarajana has been interpolated which 
holds that Devatas too, were addbikarins of Brahma vidyo, 
a View which practically stultifies Sutra 25 But to 
make matters worse, this discussion is followed by certain 
sutras which, all on a sudden, deny the sudra the right 
to Brahma vidya The discussion is not only abrupt but 
wholly irrelevant la the upam?adic age, §udras ’’ (e g 
Raikva and JanaSruti) and even men of doubtful lineage 
(eg Satyakama Jabala) if otherwise fit, w re admitted 
to Brahma vidyS At a later age, it was thought fit to 
exclude the Sudras, but 5ruti passages stood in the way 
and the fiction of interpretation was resorted to and the 
episodes about JanaSruti and Satyakama were imsinterpre 
ted so as to yield the meaning desired by the interpola- 
tor The story of danasrati is to be found m the Chando- 
gya upanisid 41 and that of the SatyakSma m 44 of 
the same work, and no impartial reader will fail to 
observe that neither JanaSrnti was a Ksatnya nor Satja 
kama a Brahman Sutra S9 clevly continues the discu‘5Sion 
in Sutra 25, and the intervening sutras at least sutras 
34 — 38 must have been added at a later period 

B The next group of Sutras is III 3 4 18—24 This 
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group cuts off sutra 25 from eutra 17, and was. ncoor- 
ding to Belvalkar*. added subsequently by a champion of 
the no-action theory, the original theory having apparently 
been opposed to it, as will appear from the conflict of 
these sutras With the Jabals Sruti quoted by Safikara 
towards the end of the commentary on eutra 18. 

C. A similar group of sutras, also added possibly by 
irLis very champion of no-action, is III 4. 47-50. In this 
case, this champion is ovidently'frightened by the expression 
'balyena tisthaaef in the Kahola Brahmaria (Br.up. III. 6) 
There is a Billy discussion seeking to make out that the 
Sruti did not intend that merely ‘balya’ was mandatory but 
that *pauditya’ and ‘mauna’ were mandatory as well 
The main object of these sutras is to obscure the meaning 
of the word ‘balya’. The writer argues in this fashion .'—'don’t 
suppose that ‘balya’ alone is mandatory, ‘mauna’ and ‘pSp(^i- 
tya’ are equally so, and what, after all, do you understand 
by ‘bSlya' ? Well, it means nothing more than childlike 
simplicity and absence of arrogance”. All commentators 
have explained ‘balya’ as desired by the author of these 
Sutras, and in the Suhala Up. the word is similarly used. 

But if an unbiassed reader goes through the Kahola Bra- 
hmana be will be at a loss to understand why the author 
of this group of Sutras should have taken so much pains in 
explaining away the stress in the expression ‘balyena 
tisthaset* if 'balya* in this context meant nothmg more 
than ‘childlike meekness and simplicity.' Sankara in his 
- commentaiy on Br. Up. III. 5. explains 'balya' as meaning 
‘strength begotten of self-knowledge’, and not after the man- 
ner of SutrakSra, though in his commentary on sutra 60 he 
follows him. Even so great a man was not clear what the 
word ‘balya’ in the context meant. I am inclined to think 
that B. Barua is perfectly right when he says that by 
(a) Basu Malllck Lectures > Pt . I . P. 170 , foowoie. 
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the word ‘balya’ the sage Yajfiavalkya means nothing hut 
the householder’s life and its attendant duties*. The 
champions of SannySsa used to ridicule the champions 
of the ‘Grhastha aSrama* by calling them ‘halah,’ ‘mudhaV 
and so on, and in the passage under discussion, YajSa- 
valkya proposes a compromise between the two schools of 
thought hy suggesting that, in order to attain knowledge, 
a man must pass through all the asramas. He indulges 
in a little humour when he gives to the householder’s 
life the name given to it hy its detractors, viz. 'balya' 
or puerility,* To this interpretation of the word 
‘balya’ the objection might be urged that the Eatha and 
the Sfundaka ^rutia, which dub householders as ‘balab' or 
mudhSb, are later works then the BrhadSranyaka, and 
YfijUavalkya could not have anticipated this derision and 
replied to it in advance. To this it might be said that the 
dates of the upanisads have not been dxed beyond doubt 
and that, even though the Eatha and the Mundaka might 
he later compilations than the Bfhadaranyaka, there is 
nothing to show that the mantras referred to could not 
have existed earlier, or that champions of no-action, who 
derided the householder’s life in similar words, could not 
have existed before or during YSjfiavalkya’a time. Sutra 
50 mystifies the meaning of the ‘balya* in order to explain 
away the stress implied in the verbal form ‘tisthaset’. 
There can he no doubt that ‘pinditya’ in the passage 
means acquiring knowledge of the vcdas as a hrahmacarin, 
and 'mauna' the life of contemplation in the forest, while 
the word ‘brahmana* which follows means a man who has 
attained Brahma-knowledge. It might he pointed out that 
the T^opanisad,’ which is found at the very end of the 
Vajasaneyi Savpfiita of the White Yajurveda, of which 

(3) Ptc-Buddhistic Indian Pbitosopliy P. 160. 

U) Katha up . 1 . 2 . s- 6 , II ,t. 2 j Maodaka up . 11 . 1 . 7 -J 0 
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Yajitavalkya was the reputed compiler, inculcates that a raaa 
must perform the aSroma duties all his life and that know- 
ledge and ^vork^ jointly led to liberation.* 

D, The last group of sutras, apparently added as result 
of social changes, is 111.4. 28-31, which cut off sQtro 32 from 
sutras 26-7. This discu^ion about ‘aharaluddhi’ and untou- 
chability is quite irrelevant to the context, and it must have 
been added with a view to make so important a work, as 
the Brahma-sutrns a supporter of the new doctrines of untou- 
chability which were being introduced into society. The 
whole discussion is unconviociog and the interpretation put 
upon the ‘Shara-Suddhi* firnti* by the writer is possibly 
wrong. Sankara, in his commentary on the Chandogya, inter- 
prets the expression ‘ahlta-Suddhi’ in a different, and possibly, 
the correct way, but in the present instance he gives way to 
the Sulrdkara^ 

These four groups of Sutras nere probably added at 
the same time. \\ hen this was done it is not easy 
to say. It seems likely, however, that the addition aynchto- 
nises with the revival of Brahmanism, under the Imperial 
Guptas as Buddhism was on the wane, the Buddhistic 
partiality for *No-action’ having found favour with the 
section of Brahmanical teachers to which the interpolator 
belonged. If chance placed ns in possession of a manuscript 
of Upavorsa’s vrtti on the Brahmasutras, the dates of the 
later strata of the work would be easy to ascertain. 


\ 

(5) Sankara, a ebampioo of ncKtct'ion, attempts to expjain away these 
passages with little success. 

(6) Chandogya Up. VlLa6.a 



Brahmasiilra and Adhyasa-vada. 

By 

Akshya KuiiAR BANEwrA M. A, 

In this short paper it is not my intention to examine the 
merits of Sankara’s adhyaea-votJa, which is evidently the 
cornerstone of the whole edifice of his philosophy. I mean 
merely to examine whether this theory can be traced to any 
uncquKocnl statement in the ttutras of P/iddrAyana and 
whether the illustrious J)}w»yaXdra is justified in passing it 
ns the true view of the revered founder of the Vedanta system 
of philosophy. In this attempt, I propose, however to accept 
in the main the constructions put upon the sutras by Acbatya 
Sankara himself. 

In his introduction to the great commentary, Sankam 
gives n clear exposition of his theory of adhynfa, and promises 
to demonstrate by a detailed interpretation of the sufros that 
this doctrine forms the purport of all the teachings of the 
, Vedanta. ^The fundamental postulate with which he begins 
his introduction is that the subject end the object— the self and 
the not-self— the spirit and matter— -are obviously distinct 
from and opposed to e.'ich other in their essential character- 
istics, ond neither can really be in eommunion with the other, 
or participate in tho nature and 4he attributes of the other. 
The only relation that can possibly exist between them is that 
a/ i'<a vtb? ifeW .jmflf 

characteristics to tho other. This adftyaea gives birth to a 
relative or phenomenal or apparent reality, which may be 
described as a combination of the real and the unreal, the 
true and the false, — the real in respect of the adfiiathdna or 
the substance to which what it is not is attributed and conse- . 
quently the true character of which remains hidden or un- 
inanifested, and tho unr^ in respect of that which is 
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attributed to it and which falsety appears as real and pretends ' 
to present the real character of the aubatance?/ 

.^I5.cbar}n Sanlvara asserts that the whole phenomenal world * 
with ^\hich we are acquainted — the world of subjects and ob- ^ 
jects, egos and non-egos, in intercourse with one another, — the * 
world of finite spirits and minds and matters — the world of sub- * 
stances and attributes, causes and effects, spatial and temporal ‘ 
externalities- is the product of n gpueral adhyaea, the natuial 
causeless beginningless attribution, to the one timeless, space- 
less, differenceless, absolute Spirit or Self, called Brahman or 
Atman, of a plurality of names and forms, which b) themselves ‘ 
posseas no reality, and likewise the attribution of the reality ‘ 
and spiritual characteristics of Brahman to these names and /' 
forms. All knowledge, emotion and activity,— all consciousness 1 
of Mo and mine, Thee and Ibine, the actual and the ideal,' 
happiness and miser>, ought and ought- not, — are the creations 
of this adhydsaj - * 

l^Adhyasa evidently involves two elements, — the conceal- 
ment of the true nature of the substratum (aS/aet^dnet) 
and its appearance as what it is not. This again refers 
to an observer from whom the true character of the substance ^ 
is hiddden and to whom it appears with false names and 
forms With reference to such an implied observer, it is to • 
be conceived as due to avidyd or ignorance. This avidyd is 
destroyed by Vidyd or true knowledge. When the observer, 
by suitable spiritual discipline, attains Vidyd or true 
knowledge of the real character of the Substance, viz. 
Brahman, adhydea vanishes the world of names and forms ; 
falsely attributed to Brahman disappears or no longer appears 
as real, and Brahman alone shmea in His absolute infinite 
differeneeless attributeless character. The observer himself 
also, as a separate entity, vanishes, or rather, having lealised 
his absolute identity with Brahman, is completely merged in 
His differenceless unity. ■’ 
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of the universe, viz. Brahman, is described as anandci'fnaya 
i.e. perfectly blissful or self-enjoying. This means that He is 
eternally and absolutely self-fulfilled and self-complete. His 
knowledge and activity and enjoyment are eternally and 
absolutely perfect. There is no kind or form of imperfection 
in Him. But this is not the case with individual spirits. The 
spiritual nature of Brahman is only partially manifested in 
them, and progressively realised through their Sadhana or 
spiritual culture. They have limitations of knowledge, will 
and bliss, which they hare the capacity to transcend, and by 
transcending which they identify themselves with Brahman. 

Again, Brahman has the unique power to create, sustain, « 
govern and destroy the universe, which no Jeeva.even at its' 
highest state of perfection, can, in the view of Sutrakdra, ever 
aspire after {Jagal-byd^dra'barjan). Moreover, He alone 
has the unique power of manifesting Himself bj' the mere act 
of His will as this boundless world of plurality without the 
least prejudice to the perfect unity of His nature. The all-round 
perfection of Hia character is in no way touched or affected 
by the diversities and limitations of this phenomenal world. 

The reality of the distinction of Brahman, Supreme Spirit^ 
from the Jeevas, the finite i^irits and from Prakritii which is 
established in the first pdda of the first chapter, is maintained 
throughout the rest of the book. In the second pnda, it is 
pointed out that the SruU declares Brahman as dwelling 
in the cave of the heart of every living being along with 
the individual self. They are sometimes described as 
two birds dwelling in the same tree Both are dis- 
tinguished from the material body and the objective world. 
But the individual spirit is primarily related to one body 
at a time. 1 Through ignorance born of the will of Bra- 
hman, it identifies itself with the body for the time being and 
attributes its movements and sufferings and enjoyments to 
itself. It passe? from one body to another according to 
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its iarma born of ignorance. Bat Brahman is at all times 
related to all bodie? and is the self of all selves. The 
individual self, being related to the body, loses partially 
the consciousness of ite supra-physical supra-mental and 
Bupra-human character {simntpa), and becomes a victim to 
larma and ita fruits, bondage and liberation. The indwel- 
ling universal spirit is not at all touched by the imperfec- 
tions and limitations of the bodily existence, never loses even 
in the smallest measure the consciousness of His blissful 
perfect transcendent character, never attributes any action to 
Himself or suffers any consequences, never comes under any 
form of bondage and therefore requires no hbeiation. Never- 
theless, all activities of the individual spirits and their 
consequent enjoymeota and sufferings, the courses of their 
destinies and their bondage and liberation, are controlled 
and managed and regulated by His eternally perfect will. 

He is unconditionally the supreme object of their worship, the 
ultimate object of their quest, and the final goal of their 
progress. When they attain Vidyd and realise their unity 
with Him, when they feel themselves in Him, by Him, from 
Him and for Him, when they see Him and Him alone within 
and without, when they experience nothing, — not even them- 
selves — apart from Him, they are emancipated from all 
bondage and" limitation and enjoy the blessedness of Bis 
perfect existence, being one with Him '1 his of course does 
not imply that the JeevcM have really no individual existence, * 
and no bondage and liberation, and their varieties of experien- 
ces are all illusory. At least Badarnyana in his Butras does not* 
appear to draw such an inference. He carries the emphasis on 
the points of distinction to the third pdda. f Then in the 
rest of this chapter he explains many apparently ambiguous 
texts of the upanishads to aioid misnnderstandmg. The 
conclusion of the whole chapter is that the one omniscient 
and omnipotent, infinite and eternal, all-pervading and 
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transcendent, changeless and absolute, blissful and perfect 
Supreme Spirit or Brahman, as distinguished from the indivi- 
dual spirits, the Prakriti and even the Isivara of the Nai- 
ydyilas, is the efficient (mmtffa) as well as the material 
(upddana) cause of the real phenomena] objective world. 

There are, however, a few sutraa (such as 1 1.30, 1 3.19,) 
which iflfer to acnptural texts, that admit of heing interpreted 
to mean the absolute identity of Jeeva and Brahman from 
the metaphysical point of view. The Stctrahlra, however, 
interprets them as implying what may be called identity- 
in-difference {Bhiddbheda)^ so that the consistency between 
them and other texts on the subject may not be broken. 

As in a state of bondage the Jeeva identifies itself with the 
body and mind, so in a state of J]/uUi it identifies itself with 
Brahman, ' In reality the finite spirits are, as it were, sparks 
of the fire of Brahman, the spiritual parts {angsha) or partial 
self-manifestations (dthdJa) of the Supremo Spirit, in whom 
they always ‘live and move and have their being’, unknow- 
ingly in the state of bondage and knowingly in the state of 
‘multi. The relation between the Spiritual Whole and the 
Spiritual Parts, the Absolute Spirit and His spiritual self- 
manifestations, is one of identity ns well as difference. 
The parts, though having no existence and essential 
characteristics apart from those .of the whole, cannot bo 
regarded as absolutely identical with the whole. The parts 
have limitations and changes of states and embodiments 
and environments •, hut the whole is absolutely free from 
them. The life of the whole pervades the lives of the parts, 
the self of the whole is the ultimate self of the solves of the 
parts, the whole governs the parts; but still the parts are 
parts, and they are not conipleteJy identical with the whole. 
When these parts become perfectly self-conscious, when 
their essential character, freed from the veil of ignorance 
and the consequent limitations, is perfectly unveiled 
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{ahirhhuta.’BVi.arv.'pa)^ when their pure non-mnterial aupra- 
leental Bpiritual nature is perfectly realised they experience 
the whole — the supreme spirit — as their true self, their 
egoism which Apparently duided them from the^whole and 
the other parts is gone, and they identify themselves with 
the whole. There being no spatial externality between the 
Spiritual whole and the Spuitual part, the pait in the state 
of perfect self-con'^ciousness is in experience identical w ith the 
whole. But the difference of states of existence, the liability ' 
to ignorance and error, etc. imply the individualised existence 
of the parts. The reality of this individualised existence is 
presupposed by ""the very possibility of adhyasa and its 
destruction.— avidyd and vidya. Badaroyana is nowhere 
in the sutras found to deny the reality. 

In the second chapter Badarayana adduces rational argu- 
ments to demonstrate that the conclusions he has anived at in ^ 
the first chapter are free from the charges brought against them' 
by rival schools of philosophy and that all other hypotheses 
suggested by those schools are vitiated by vorious kinds of 
fallacies. 

One objection against his doctrine is that to regard the 
Spirit ns the sole cause of the material world means a virtual 
denial of the universally acknowledged fundamental distinction 
between spirit and matter, (^subject and object. \To this the 
Butmkora simply answers— “But it is seen”. It obviously 
means that our experience supplies us with numerous instances 
in which an object becomes the cause of another different 
from it in essential characteristics What we find is that 
everything cannot be the cause of everything else. The funda- 
mental condition is that the possibility or the capacity for the 
production of the effect most be present in the cause. What 
object has the possibility or the capacity for the production 
of what effect can be rightly ascertained only by the 
observation of the actual effect produced from it. The 
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Sruti, which IS the ultimate source of evidence as to 
the cause of the universe, gires us the knowledge that 
Brahman is the sole cause of the universe and that 
He possesses eternally the poiver (Sakti) necessary for the 
purpose. His power is unique, and nothing parallel to it can 
be found in any created object of our experience There is, how- 
ever, no logical inconsistency in holding that the Supreme 
Spirit who IS regarded as omnipotent and omniscient, infinite 
and eternal, is by nature endowed with the power and wisdom 
necessary for creating from within Himself such a boundless 
^^ell-o^dered uorld of diverse mental and material realities As 
a consistent Saika^yabadtn, Badamjnna maintains that before 
cieation and after dissolution the world of spiritual and materia! 
plurality remains m an unmanifested undifferentiated unified 
state, 1 e in the form of Sakl% ( power or potency), in the cause, 
from which it is then non distingaishable Since it is then 
one with Brahman, the question of the nature of the cause 
being polluted by the limitations, relativities and special 
features of the phenomenal realities of the manifested and 
differentiated effect does not arise at a!J 

A question arises • how can Brahman, who is conceived 
as one without a second, without physical organs, mental 
faculties, material stuff and suitable instruments, be reasonably 
regarded as originating and sustaining and governing a plura- 
lity of beings, animate and inanimate, rational and irrational, 
with bewilderingly diverse characteristics, and if He does so, 
how can He be regarded os absolutely unaffcted by these 
actions, absolutely free from oil sorts of modifications of His 
nature, preserving the perfect unity and purity, the supremo 
unconcernedness and beatitude, of Hjs transcendent self 1 
BadarAyona's ansv, er to this also is very simple, but of supreme 
philosophical importance He simply sajs— ‘It is known from 
the Sniti, which is the pnmoiy source of knowledge with 
unquestionable authonty in the matter” Whether or not 
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our finite and relative understanding can reconcile the presence 
of such an extraordinary capacity in any Being with its pheno- 
menal experience and logic. Brahman has in Him this unique 
and incomprehensible capacity, and this is lvno^\n for 
certain from the Sruti, whose authority on the subject cannot 
be challenged. /Every object has got its specific nature and 
power, which so long as it is unmanifested in action, remains 
absolutely identical with and indistinguishable from its pure 
existence, hut becomes cognisable and distinguishable, when 
manifested in action. ^Brahman also can similarly be regarded, 
without any violence to reason, as possessing this specific nature 
and power of manifesting Himself as a diversified plurality by 
mere act of His >vill without in the least producing any form of 
modification in His transcendent nature. The power in its^ 
unmanifested state is identical with and indistinguishable from 
His absolute differonceless character, but may be reasonably 
inferred from the worh of creation, regulation und destruction 
of the phenomenal universe. The manifestation of His poner 
does not make Him changed or transformed or other than what 
He is by Himself. 

The power, activity, knowledge and enjoyment of Brahman 
cannot bo compared to those of any created being, however 
great. His knowledge being eternally perfect invoUes no 
process ; His activity being perfect involves no change in Him- 
self; His will being perfect involves no effort; His power 
having no rival or obstructing force involves no self* 
modification ; His enjoyment involves no difference between 
the enjoyer and the enjoyed. This truth we got 
from Sfufi or from the deepest spiritual experience. In 
order to give a vnguo idea of Ilis incunceivable power, 
Bjldardyana compares it to the creative power of man 
in dream-consciousness and to that of the yogim and gods to 
create by will, in which cases the work of ci’cntion is accom- 
plished without the help of any materials and instruments, and 
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Without Ml) movement of limbs and senses He desenbes tl is i 
i\ork of Divine creation as a pure ph) (Leela Kaivaljam) of 
Bmhraan in as mtioh as it is something like a spontaneous 
expression of his infinite ananrfa, which 13 a super conscious 
state in which the Unower, 1 nowiug and the known the will 
act and its fulfilment tho enjojer, enjoying and the Enjoyed, 
the subject the object and their relation are all completel) 
unified All through His work or play He remains within 
Himself, 

In Sutras like 2 1 14 Badarayana mises the question 
whether the effect viz iho world of plurality is different 
or non difiorent from the cause, viz Brahman Uis doctrine is 
that the effect is non different from the cause [tadananya 
Ui'C.tn) Sankora lajs the greatest stress upon this doctrine 
of the Sutra! ara But neither the Sutras nor the scriptural 
texts they refer to anywhere suggest that the world is 
non different from Brahman in the same sense in which 
the illusory serpent and silver are non diffeienfc fiora 
the real rope and ojster to which respectively they are 
falsely attributed The lelation between Brahn an and 
the world is, according to Sruti analogous to that between 
earth and earthenware gold and golden ornaments 
iron and ironivare It implies that Brahman is the ultimate 
substances of the universe As substances hke earth gold 
iron etc , without any change in their essential charactenstics 
produce those various kinds of articles, ivhich are not substan 
tially different from them so Brahman also without any 
modiffcation whatsoever of His essentiaf nature creates dom 
within Himself the world of multiplicity, which is not 
substantially different fi ora hina The analogy should 
not of course be drawn too &r, for the jower or poten 
tiality of any created conditional material cause cannot be 
compared to that of the self existent, absolute, sole spiritual 
ground of the whole universe Brahman is the substance 
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the self, the ruler and the final end of all that was and is and 
will be. ^he test explicitly states that it is from His un- 
differentiated solf-ltxminons spiritual existence that all differen- 
tiated existences are manifested by His will ; that He enters 
into them ns their indwelling self or spirit ; that all particular 
existences with particular names and forms are sustained and 
regulated by His immanent existence. In this sense the whole 
universe of finite spirits and mattere is non-different from him 
{iadananya) and has Him for its true self {aitaddimyam) and 
may be said to be identical with Him. This doctrine does not j' 
imply the unreabty of the world {Jagat^r^\ihydivct,) or any sort 
of adhydsa of the world upon His otherwise differenceless self- 
existence. 

The Sutral^ra explains the above doctrine of tho Sruii 
by logically establishing the non*otherncss of the effect from 
the cause (and not unreality of the effect) on the ground that 
the existence of the effect Is completely dependent upon that 
of the cause. Ho concludes the topic with a peremptory 
general assertion that reason (Ftilfi) os well as all revealed 
words {Shahda) are in support of the conclusion that the 
effect is essentially non-other or non different from the cause. . 
It should be noted that nowhere in the Sutras do wo find a 
statement suggesting that the cause also is non-other or 
non-different from the effect. On the contrary the cause 
Brahman is repeatedly proclaimed to be superior to (adhika) 
distinct from (Minna) and transcendent aboxe the effect, 
viz. the world of plurality. 'J here is, however, nowhere even 
any suggestion of the unreality of the causal relation— of 
the causality of the Supreme Spirit. Kow here does the Sutra- 
Idra characterise the cause as true and the effect as false, 
Brahman as real and the world ns illu^torj’. 

The obiective reality of tic world is most emphatically 
and unequivocally affirmed by hun in connection with the 
refutation of Buddhistic Subjective Idealism, where he gives 
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jv solemn vnrmng npainst the identification of perception 
and its object, and the interpretation of the making experience 
on the analog) of the dream experience The expressions hUe 
'neh ncti’ of SruH^ he interirets ns implying the denial of the 
limitedness (cfotaffuawi) of Bnhman iMthin the range of 
His self manifestations, and not the denial of the existence of 
the world Brahman is not exhausted or exhaustible m His 
effect, but eternally unmanifested (avyaUa) as well By 
expressions like 'Neha ndndsh Itnchana' he means that 
there is no plurality other than and independent of the one 
absolute Supreme Spirit According to the tsutrakara, Brahman 
13 everyivhere in SruH desenbed as having an apparently 
dual character (ti6Aaj/aJt«sra7n 6'arbatra hi) — viz manifested 
and unmanifested, immanent and transcendent, differentiated 
and differeiiceless, active and inactive, eaguna and ntrguna 
etc But the Sutralara does not, like the likd^hyakara, 
think It necessary to harmonise the two aspects by saying 
that the one is real and the other is unreal the one represents 
His true nature and the other is falsely ascribed to Him under 
the infiuence of begminngless atndyu or ignorance Thus 
from a comparative study of the Sutras and B/iosya Sankara’s 
theory of adhyaea appears to be adhyaHa (soraehoiv attri 
buted) upon the philosophy of Badarajana 



The “Cathartic” Theory of Morals, 

Br 

K. R. SRlNIVASIENaAS 

In tny previous papers on Ethics read before this Congress, 
I have tried to prove that modem Ethics is really at the cross- 
■ways. It has confused itself by identifying moral science with 
the science of vaZttes, the principles of character and conduct 
with the principles of human welfare, the problem of righte- 
ousness with the problem of goodness Perfection, self- 
development, social salvation — m short all kinds of world- 
comprehensive ideals are proposed as the ends or standards 
of conduct, and the simple humble question of *wbat ought 
1 to do V has been forgotten in the maze of ambitious prog- 
rammes of the Absolute Good, the best and the most blessed 
life etc. And yet modern Ethics is janus-faced, so to say, 
with one face turned upon the world, the world of matter 
and material goods, of acquisition and possession, of creation 
and conservation of ‘values' ; the other, more or less turned 
upon itself, and engaged in the eternal task of self-creation, 
of creation of character, of moral self-purification. This 
latter is moral science proper, while the former is what I have 
called the science of Human well-being or the General 
Theory of Value. This Theory of Value is empirical, 
utilitarian, baaedj on es^dienej’* while moral science is 
intuitional, idealistic, even metaphysical. This is the real 
significance of the distinction, as I understand it, which 
McDougall dravss between UniversaUstic and Nationalistic 
ethics in his thought-provoking work, "Ethics and some world- 


1 . Set my “The Methods of Ethics" pubhshed in the Philosophical 
Quarterly for January i9^-- 
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problems." This is also the explanation of the double standard 
of ethics advocated in Hindu thought represented by the 
universal, non-sectarian teachings of the philosophical systems 
(o g, the Vedanta) on the one side, and by the racial, sec- 
tarian, caste-codes (e.g, the Dharma'Sutras) on the other. 
A proper harmonisation of these two aspects is, I conceive, 
the most urgent and fundamental problem of ethics at the 
present day. On the one side moral purity and mtegnty 
of the highest sort must be capable of being attained. To lose 
it or to sacrifice it in any measure whatsoever for the sake 
of consequences would be like giving up the soul of morality. 
Yet on the other wo cannot afford to neglect the values of 
life— -the concrete goods which alone could give a content to 
moral life. A synthesis of these two aspects so as to render 
moral life both subjectively pure and objectively fruitful is 
what I have attempted in my ohtj humble way in this 
‘Cathartic’ theory of morals. 

The fundamental principle of^ thic theory is that moral 
hfe is a process of self-purification, a disu^Hne that purges, 
cleanses the affective-volitional nature uf m.an (which alone 
is the real spring of action, ordinarily speaking), a process of 
'catharsis’ of desires. It is assumed that dcsire in the sense 
of attachment either to object or self vitiates the morality 
of an action and brings about misery to the agent in various 
ways. And so the rule of conduct must be such as to eliminate 
this sense of attachment from the agent's mind as far as 
possible. Moral purity consists in non-attachment, inner 
renunciation of all sense of possesuon or enjoyment or attach- 
ment. And yet through this very process of catharsis, 
objective or social good should naturally result With these 
ends in view, the cathartic theory may be stated as follows • 
“Act eo that the hne of your action may leech your desires”. 
The pajxhological distinction between impulse, desire, appetite, 
interest etc, is important in this connection but cannot be 
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undertaken here Suffice it to B\y that every element of the 
affective volitional life requires to bo leeched. Using the 
term ‘impulse’ broadly so as to cover every such element, we 
may classify impulses as positive — those which in their very 
nature are catharsising (e g , love, benevolence, self sacrifice 
etc) and n gative, le, those which contrariwise strengthen 
the bonds of attachment to and identification with themselves, 
e g , greed selfishness, cruelty, lust otc Very often the best 
means of leeching a negative impulse would be to cultivate 
its opposite, and then catharsising the latter in the manner 
prescribed below (which lueana that even positive impulses 
require to be leeched) Agam impulses may be classified 
on the basis of the nactiona of the individual regarded either 
os positive when he identifies himself with the impulse or as 
negative when he files away from it, e g , neglect of family 
duties, indifference to pemtial development etc In either 
case the individual betrays the m^tery or superiority of the 
impulse over himself and so the latter requires to be leeched 
Most cases of moral conflict can be resolved by asking these 
two questions, (1) To which in pulse is the agent positively 
attracted most ? (2) To which js he reacting negatively 
always ? We will however now discuss some of the difterent 
lines of action which are thus calculated to leech one's desires 
and secure moral purity and which at the same time represent 
different levels of moral freedom 

(1) j^mpxricai Subjtcixvtly Freedom os dxeivnctxon 
of empirical ego /rom affect 

A desire is leeched ( i e the act proceedii\g from it 
becomes pure ) in so far as xt is not complicated or mtensi 
fied by the object being treated os part of the subject 
himself This is a stage where, to begin w ith, there is no 
distinction between subject and object All is one vast whirl 
pool of subjectivity in which objects are looked upon as only 
an extension of the subject— as an external concretisation 
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0 to siy, of ths subject's Deeds and desires and where the 
ndividual is not awaro of the difference between being 
‘pulled by seductions from ■without” and being “pushed by 
mpluses from within". Into such a state of empirical subjec- 
iivity must hrst be introduced the distinction between ‘the 
psychological mo’ and the object which acts as stimulus. The 
‘psychological me’ — the complexus of desires and feelings and 
impluses — though the conation of there being objective expe- 
rience, must still be felt to be different from the objects 
which attract it. 

(2) Empirical Objectivity : FTCtdom as Empirical Deter-- 
miniam of Society, 

A desire becomes pure when after the “psychological me" 
has contemplated itself as different from the object, it comes 
to identify itself with the ‘social me’ (collection of “psychologic 
cal me's*), so that if an implose conforms to the demands 
of the ‘social me’, it is so far pure. Hero the aim is to subs- 
titute the rule of an impersonal social law or custom for the 
vagaries of psychological individualism. Tbe'psychological me’, 
however, continues in the ‘social me’, for there is no differen- 
tiation in this stage beween the implu«e and the rational ego. 
It may be called the customary stage of morality where a 
clash is possible between the ‘psycbolo^cal me’ and the ‘social 
me’. 

(3) Jiotional Subject-objeefiviti/ ; Freedom as the Ration- 
al self- Determinism of Fersonalily. 

A desire becomes pure in so far as, while still pursuing social 
ends, there appears in the subject’s mind a distinction between 
the "personal me” and the 'psychological me’. Within the 
life of the subject himself there now arises a subject-object 
relation, the ‘personal me,' or the rational ego being the 
subject which while distinguishing itself from the impluse, 
instinct or appetite (which is the object ) yet feels that they 
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hdong to it,, possesses thorn, and controls and develops them 
03 it likes. And thus results whofc may be called ‘the personal 
me’ or simply, personality . Tho essence of personality lies 
in the integration of desires into a unitary whole so that every 
desire, thus correlated and organised, becomes instrumental 
to the truer life of tho self. The self breathes its spirit into 
tho impulses and instincts and objectides them by giving 
them concrete form cither in canvas or plaster, song or verso. 
This leads bo the development of one's capacities and the 
stage in general corresponds to the western theory of self, 
realisation. But what distinguishes it from the latter is the 
fact that instead of such development being looked upon ns 
the end or standard of conduct, it is treated in this theory' as 
the natural result of tho progress of moral purity having 
no ethical significance in itself, the ethical value of the stage 
consisting in the accentuation of that distinction between the 
'rational* I and the impulses whereby the self freely expresses 
' itself indeed (in the directioo best suited to its capacities) in 
the creation of external goods but is not troubled with the 
success or failure of its enterprises The endeavour after se1f> 
expression is a natural consequence of the integration of perso- 
nality involved here; but since the integration olao involves a 
corresponding differentiation referred to above, the self conceives 
that to action only it has a right, but nob to the fruits thereof. 
It will thus be observed that disinterested action comprises not 
only the so-called duties proper but all action whatever, 
whether self-regarding or other-regarding Tho treatment of 
disinterested action requires an essay by itself but suffice it to 
say here that it means ‘neither motiveless action’ nor disregard 
of or indifference to the Lind of consequences envisaged, but 
only a refusal to get worried or upsof by the consequences that 
do actually happen sometimes contrmy to expectations, for 
Nature's processes are mysterious and there are such things 
as counteraction, of causes and intermixture of effect, Perfect 
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tion. (vl Thus the theory harmonises the demands of the 
world with the demands of the spirit. It does not inculcate 
on the individual to turn the other cheek also and to give away 
one's cloak also. For in such cases too the standard is the 
catharsis of motives. If an individual persistently refuses to 
look to his own personal comfort or to look after the needs of 
the family etc., he thereby betrays strong negative reactions 
to certain impulses \\bich he admits are more powerful than he. 
It is then his duty to leech such impulses by asseiting his 
mastery over them. Even Buddha and Vivekananda had finally 
to return to the world and leech the impulses to which they 
first negatively reacted, (vi) It has already been shown how 
the theory reconciles utilitarianism and perfectionism etc. It 
must now he pointed out that it harmonises rationalism and 
hedonism also Inasmuch as while on the one band the agent 
does not go seeking after pleasures, on the other he is not to 
shun pleasures cither when they come in his way. for that shows 
he is negatively reacting to certain impulses— betrays his 
concern for objectivity— which therefore must be leeched. For 
obligation, it will be seco, is the sense of negative reaction* to a 
feeling or impulse, and so long as this reaction persists, the 
catharsis has net taken place. In every such case Cho object 
should he to rise superior to the crabbing, cribbing restraining 
influence of the impulse to which one is attached, (viii) The 
greatest virtue of the theory, however, consists in stages (4), 
(6) and (6). For it is not possible in the previous stages to 
control all the processes of nataro and to perform action in such 


* A negative reiction Is permissible only where the Impulse itself is 
negiiive I. e., opposed in nature lo catharsis— e. g., addiction to bad 
habits, lust, etc. A negative reaction In such a case means calharsising 
the impulses, though the best way of doing so would be as already 
pointed out, to de%'eIop the opposite Impulse and then to leech it as 
directed in stage {4.) 
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a way ns to realise the desired result. And intellectual and 
ethical perplexities will always remain on the human level. 
Hence the call to rise to another consciousness with another 
law of being and another stand-point for our action where no 
personal desires and emotions play j where being no longer in 
our lower nature, wo have no works of our own to do but only 
divine works to the doing of which our outward nature is only 
an instrument. For the motive-power of work is entirely in 
the will of the Master of all works and Be guides and directs 
all action. This is action done in yoga — and yoga is skill in 
works— by the raulta who has synthesised his reason and will 
with the divine, who baa established himself m the freedom 
of self-knowledge and who has therefore risen above good-doing 
and evil-doing alike. And such action is the wisest, the most 
ef&cient even for the affairs of the world for it Is informed 
by the knowledge and will of the Master of works— the Puru- 
shotiama— whose will the active mutable 'prahriii implicitly 
carries out for the good of all creatures, sarvabhUtuni. Thus 
life according to nature becomes one with living in Qod, for 
the former becomes an inevitable condition and outward result 
of the latter. 



Valne and Obligation, 

By 

^ A. F. Markham. 

^Jlorahsts are at; present engaged in an attempt to determine 
I the ground of moral obligation. Professor Laird considers that 
the justification of duty must be in terms of the value it 
sustains and conserves. {A Study in Moral Theory, page XII). 
‘ According to Professor Moore the assertion “ I am morally 
bound to perform this action ** is identical with the assertion 
“ This action wjJJ produce the greatest possible amount of good 
la the Universe.” (Prtncipia Ethica, page 147). To do no 
murder is a duty, because no such action mil in any circums- 
tances cause 80 much good to exist m the Universe as its 
avoidance. An ethical law has the nature of a scientific 
prediction and is merely probable.' 

“^[^Eight, we are told, means conducive to good. Intrinsic 
value or goodness is a unique, simple, unanaly9^bl0, indefinable 
property or quality. It is the business of the moralist to 
determine what things are good in themselves and what things 
are causally related to sometbingelse which is itself good. In 
order to find out what is good in itself we should consider what 
value things would have if they existed absolutely by them- 
selves It seems obvious to Professor Moore that far the most 
valuable things knoiin or imagined by us are the pleasures of 
human intercourse and the enjoyment of beautiful object^J 
'* That it is only foi the sake of these thmgs—in order that 
as much of them as possible may at some time exists—that any 
^ one can be justified in performing any public or prhate duty; 
that they are the raison d'etre of virtue ; that it is they— 
these complex wholes themselves, and not any constituent or 
characteristic of them— that form the rational ultimate end of 
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human action and the sole criterion of human progress : these 
appear to be truths which have been generally o\erlooked,* 
(op. cit. page 189). 

Value or goodness is not I think, ns Professor Moore |' 
supposes, a property which things possess — or do not possess — | 
in a greater or less degree. Value, as pointed out by 
Von Ebrenfela, is essentially a relation between some object and 
some subject Wbat is of value in relation to one subject i 
need not be such in relation to another subject, and what is of 
value to a subject at one time need not be of any actual value 
at another time. If there are tuo enemies A and B, what is 
good for A may he had for B. The medicine which is of value 
to me when I am ill may be worthless to me when I no longer 
require it. 

^Vhat is the value or good which is the ground of moral 
ohligation. ? It surely cannot be a J‘ela^n^^tween__an_objeo^ 
and any individuals such that the individual actually desires 
the object This implies that it is right for me to do what I 
desire to We might argue that the value required to 
justify an action is a relation bet'weeii the intention of the 
agent and all conscious subjects such that they all desire the 
object or would desire the object if aware of it, in preference 
to any other object that could be intended by the agent, 
‘^ir^ H J. Paton has recently tried to show that goodness 
belongs to the coherent will and that moral goodness belongs 
> to a Will which is coherent as a member of an all-inclusive 
society of coherent wills. Such a goodness as Mr. Paton 
describes is an ideal which cannot be realised here and now 
amid the clash of human wills. "We have got to live in the 
world as we find it. “But," writes Mr Carritt, “if ne take 
seriously the contention that it is coherence that makes acts 
right, surely it must he actual coherence with actual desires 
ond wills of actual people, every one to count for one, and not 
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n'illi ideal desires and wiiis or with some sofocted by whafc the ' 
upholders of this view call '*nn orbttmr)' intuitive standard^ 
No doubt, BO far as I and others act rightly our nets do not 
conflict. But to say that what makes acts right is their 
coherence with right nets is nugatory. Yet unless they so} that, 
they reduce right conduct to a conformity with thcwajsof 
mankind, including among mankind the most b-irbarous times 
and races.** {The Theory of MoraU^ page 67). 

Value or goodness is too rngac a conception on nhich to/ 
ground moral ohlipation. Charles D* Arcy attempted to base - 
ethics on metaphysics. Ho tried to show that man is a spirit 
or person, that God is personal and that therefore Nature is 
relative to an end. The end of Nature is the Absolute Good 
which 18 the tnie good for every person .jCvcn if such a 
metaphysical view could be established there still remains the 
question as to why a man ought to pursue bis true good. 
Moreover the fact of moral obligation seems to most men far 
inoi.e, certain and indubitable than any metaphysical theor^ 
ijt sometimes happens that w© know that an action is right 
and ore distinctly conscious of on obligation to perform it when 
we are quite ignorant as to whether the consequences of our 
action will be good or badr^ *’No man,” wrote Ruskin, "ever x 
knows, or can know, what wiirbe the ultimate result to himself, 
or to others, of any given line of conduct. But every man may 
know, and most of ua do know, what is a just and unjust act. 
And all of us may know also, that the consequences of justice 
will be ultimately the best possible, both to others and our- 
selves, though we neither can say what is best, or how it is 
likely to come to pass.” {Vnfo This Last, quoted by Carritt 
op. cit. page 74). 

Professor de Burgh reminds us that to appeal to go^,as the 
ground of obligation is contrary to moral experience. t'A man's I 
obligation to pay his rent is unaffected by any consideration 
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of the bad usea to which his landlord may put the money. 
{Jour^xal of Philosophical Studies, July, 1930). Moreover Pro- 
fessor Prichard has rightly pointed out that an " ought ", if 
it 18 to bo derived at all, c«an only Bo derived from^ another 
^‘ought.” If derived from **good*’, it can only be because j^yhat 
is good IS Nvliat ought to be. But “ought* refers to actions and 
to actions alone. To say that beauty ought to be could only 
mean that some one ought to produce what is beautiful. 
Mr. Pri^ard concludes tliat ‘'the sense of obligation to do, or 
the rightness of, an action of a particular kind is absolutely 
undenvati>e or immediate" {M%nd, January, 1912 quoted by 
I^ird, A study m Moral Theory page 

(jD_eai^ash^daU held that the fundamental idea in Morality | i 
is the idea of Value, in uhich the idea of "ought" is implicitlyi, 
contained. Ihe ideas of good and right are correlative terms^ 
“It is implied in the idea of ‘good’ that it ought to be pro- 
moted j the idea of ‘right* is meaningless apart from a 'good' 
which right actions tend to promote. If, finally, wo osk what 
is the relation of tho idea of value to the idea of ‘moral’ value, 

1 should answer that all that has value has moial value, in the 
sense that it must be moral, in duo proportion to the amount 
of that value, to promote it , but by moral value we generally 
mean tho particular kind of value which wo assign to a 
good character.*' {The Theory of Good and Evil ; Volume I 
page 138). 

^ cannot a^ce with Bashdall that 'gpod’^ ‘value’ and 
‘ought’ (when applied to ends) are anonymous terms. Tho 
proposition “The good is that which ought to be*' is not 
analytical, the predicate is not contained in the conception of 
tho subject.^ If there is no God whose duty is to promote tho 
good it would only be true to say “Whatever good can bo 
brought about by the voluntary actions of such persons as exist 
in this unirerso is tliat which ought to be.” 
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[^riftto hold thfifc t\'o cnn only cinderstand reality by rising 
to tlie conception of the idea of the good ; tho ^\orld of reality 
is rational and good. Leibniz believed in the principle of Buffi- 
eient reason, tho lex optimi which ho fiometinies calls God. 
In Lotzo's philosophy tho world pi inciplo is absolute person- 
ality, since in personality alono can wo find inner independcnco 
and originality. If wo follow these great thinkers we are led 
to the conclusion that reality possesses value and is good, not 
to the belief which scorns to mo false that value or the good 
is Bomething which does not now exist in its perfection but 
which ought to bo made real and actual by the performance of 
right actions. Value may bo thought of as tho otornally east- 
ing relation between tho spirit of God and the sum total of 
reality. It is eternal truth even though wo cannot with our 
finite minds apprehend it as present fact. Tlato rightly re- 
garded tho idea of the good as an ens realissimur^ 


J^t]er maintained that wc possess a principle of reflection 
which approves and disapproves acts independently of their 
consequences .• that this principle has a natural supremacy of 
authority in itself ond that actions in obedienoo thereto are in 
the highest sense natural. Tho consciousness of moral obliga- 
tion is o sufEcient motive for action. If we aro not satisfied 
to do our duty for duty’s sake and have no faith in the autho- 
rity of conscience we most needs have recourse to religion 
which Kant called "a knowledge of all our duties as divine 
commands^^ 


^The task of the moral philosoj^er is to delineate the idea! 
form of life, the life of persons living together in an ideal 
community. The particaW duties of individuals will depend' 
Upon the stations vv hich they occupy in society. Their actions 
aro done as elements which constitute the stuff which is the 
content of the form of the ideal life. Such actions in their 
context are good and have value. But they have value because 
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they are right, because they ace done for duty's sake and | 
therefore are the living matter without which the concept of ' 
duty is an empty form. We should not think of right actions | 
as means conducive to a good end which is something different ^ 
from the means, 'i he end is the good life of which all right’ 
actions are par^|]? 

N^V^ter Lippmann contends that in the past moral com- ' 
mandments were based on divine authority. Now, however, 
as men have lost their belief in a heavenly king they must look 
for some other ground for their moral choices than the revela- 
tion of His will. Since virtue cannot be any longer commanded , 
it must be willed out of personal conviction and desir£^‘When i 
men can no longer be theists, they must, ifthej are civilized, 
become humanists. Tliey must live by the premise that 
whatever is righteous is inherently desirable because experi- 
ence will demonstrate its desirability. They must live, there- 
fore, in the belief that the duty of man is not to make his 
will conform to the will of God but to the surest knowledge 
of the conditions of human happiness.” {A Preface io Morals, 
page 137.) 

I^^hether or not w'o continue to believe in a heavenly king” i 
it will be disastrous to base our conception of what is right 
solely on our conception of what is possible and desirable for 
mature human beings. ’ “Slorality,” writes Professor Sorley, ' 
*'has often been presented as a system of rules for c^duct, or 
duties : the conception of moral law* has been taken as funda- 
mental. Nor need objection be taken to this course, provided 
wc bear in mind that the moral law is not imposed by an 
external autbority, and does not depend for its validity on 

sanctions or penalties Duty is the law of the moral life 

but the moral life itself is realised in character^ {The Moral 
£i/«, page 9.) 

^Mnn is conscious of an obligation to obey the law of the 
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moral lifo To ask why ono ahoold oboy that law 23 to be a 
rebel and to repudiate dut^r altogether There is no more 
ultimate pnnciplo from which the idea of duty can bo derived 
Dut^ 13 to ethics what the laws of thought are to logic , it i3 
the eine gua non condition of morality.^ 



The Idea of Duty 

By 

Dhirendralal De, M, a. (Cal), Ph.D. (Load). 

The notion of duty and its correlate, the idea of freedomT'^ 
lie at the very root of rooral consciousness. Divested of the 
consciousness of duty, morality has no meaning, f We are con- 
tinually passing upon our actions or upon the actions of others 
such judgnients as “This ought to be done,* “This ought not 
to be done.” In pronouncing such judgments we assume two"" 
things : (1) That there is right and wrong conduct ; and (2) 
that action, right or wrong, is attributed to an agent. 

^ Among the Greek thinkers the idea of the good uas morel) 
prominent than that of duty. ''-This was mostly due to the ^ 
character of their national life and pursuit which helped to 
develop a common desirable end. It was the Stoics who first f 
brought the notion of duty into prominence. Zeno first | 
employed the word duty and composed a treatise on the sub- 
ject. The notion of duty gradually developed under the Jewish 
and Christian influence, involving an explicit reference to 
Divine commands. The outwaid and mechanical conception of 
duty entertained by the Jews was gradually replaced by the 
inward and spiritual conception advocated by some of the 
Christian thinkers. In modern times it was Kant who laid 
particular emphasis upon duty os the cardinal fact of our moral 
life. From the time of Kant the whole of morality centres, 
more or less, round the fundamental notion of duty. ' 

^Tho notion of ought or duty involved in all moral judg- i 
ments is.^'as Sidgwick rightly observes, essentially different ; 
from all notions representing the facts of physical and p^chical f 
experience It is, as be sajs, ultimate and unanalysable, i Our 
experience cannot prove an act to be right. Experience of the 
past may tell us what has been and what will bo but can never 
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tell us what ought to be. No amount of knowledge as to what 
is can possibly give us an ought. Our moral judgments are 
undoubtedly a priori or independent of experience. Rightly 
understood, we may regard the consciousness of duty as the 
compass of life. It is impossible for us to deny the deliverances 
of our oivn Reason. To do so is to deprive ourselves of any 
ground for believing in an) thing what'oever. To question the 
validity of the assurances of reason is to ask why we should 
believe what we see to be true. 

From what has been stated abo\ e we can come to the 
following positions * — 

(1) The notion of duty is ultimate and unanalysable. 

(2) It is apriori or independent of experience. 

/S) Rational beings have the sense of ought or obligation. 

(4) The notion of ought is capable of becoming a motive to 
the Will, i. e., the recognition that something is our duty 
supplies us with what we recognise upon reflection as a Bufli> 
cient motive for doing it—a motive on which it is psychologi- 
cally possible to act. 

After having shown the existence ns well as the validity 
of the notion of duty, let us now proceed to consider the 
problem of duty in all its aspects. 

j The idea of duty involves or implies an opposition between 
Hhe ideal or intelligible world, i. e. the form of existence which 
the individual is to realise, and the actual world or form of 
existence which the individual has realised ' ^We should say 
that this intelligible world is not an achievement but a pro- 
phecy, not something that a man is but something that he 
ought to be. If the individual nei« complete man, he would 
no longer find any discrepancy between what he ought to be 
and what he is. We have on idea of ourselves as realising 
what we ought to realise, but it presents itself to us as an 
ideal, because we have not reaUsed it. It is only in contrast 
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to this ideal that we can become conscious of the imperfections 
of our actual eeU. If we n ere altogether bereft of the idea of 
this ideal, we would never be aware that in all things we 
o6‘end and come short of the ideal. 

To put the above matter differently, we may say thatjthe 
idea of duty implies an antagonism between the lawofreaWn 
and the law of natural inclination — I mean the conflict between 
the life of spirit and the life of nature. There is in man an 
opposition between the desire for the realisation of bia ideal 
self and the desire for the gratification of his lower or sentient 
self. 

The apprehension of the true relation of the ideal and the 
actual self is an essential pre-requisite to the determination of 
any ethical theory. 

The first view which naturally suggests itself to na is that 
nature and spirit are two poles asunder. 1 have in me, it may 
he said, certain natuial impulses which incite me to live a 
life that is entirely antagonistic to the life of reason. Before ' 
we con accept such a diametrical opposition between reason 
and desire, we must bo sure that the opposition exists. 

Now the question is : what has led to the %’iow that man 
may act purely from impulse as distinguished from reason ? 
This view seems to be favoured by the actual facts ofhnman 
life. Each of us seems to be an object among other objects, 
possessing by nature certain properties which are revealed in 
consciousness, but which are not determined as to their nature 
by our consciousness. ^Thus the immediate appetites of hunger 
and thirst seem to belong to our animal nature ; and they take 
the form of the feeling of a want, and this feeling leads to the 
impulse to satisfy the want. It is not reason but an impulse 
of nature that supplies the motive to action. It may further 
bo contended that it is not differont in tbo case of altruistic 
desires. 'J hns man bos an impulse to do actions that bring 
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pleasure to others. That impulse grows in man because he is 
by nature endowed with a susceptibility ^^hIch makes him 
avoid pain, and causes him to act so as to prevent others from 
feeling it. The naturalists would further strengthen the hypo- 
thesis by adducing that altruistic desires are as natuial as 
the appetites of hunger and thirst, because they have come to 
men by inheritance from animal progenitors. 

However plausible this view of natural desire is, it does not 
stand close examination. The aeconnt of consciousness given 
by the above theory leases out all that is characteristic of it. 
The theory proceeds upon two assumptions, both of which are 
unacceptable. In the first place, it assumes that the subject is 
conscious of himself only in the individual states which in 
uccession occur to him. In the second place, the subject is 
aware of himself as particular without being aware of himself 
as universal. If self consciousness is merely the awareness of the 
subject in a particular state of desire, the subject should never 
be able to think of himself as capable of many desires. Tied 
down to each desire as it arose, the subject should be con- 
tinually varjing in his desires as from time to time they arose 
in him, but he should not be aware of this variable character 
of himself. To be aware of hunger as a desire to which he is 
subject, he must therefore be able to compare it with the other 
desires of which he is susceptible. But this amounts to an 
admission of the fact that the subject is conscious of himself as 
a being m whom the conflict of desires may take place The 
consciousness of desire thus implies that the subject appears 
to himself as an object capable of experiencing various desires, 
(^ow the subject cannot be consdous of himself as capable of 
having a variety of desires without conceiving of himself as not 
identical with any of them, or the whole of them taken 
together. So arises the consciousness of self as a subject that 
15 opposed to the self as an object with its varying desires. 
Hence arises the opposition between the subject as a being 
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Striving after complete satisfaction and the subject as a being t 
experiencing from time to time the satisfaction of particular | 
desires ‘ 

^ Self-consciousness thus involves a primary opposition bet- i 
ween an ideal and actual self. But this opposition is not | 
absolute. ) When I have become conscious that I have many 
desires all of v. hicb seek for satisfaction, my action is not 
determined by any desire as such. I am not the passive 
subject of this or that desire, but it is I who compares various 
desires with one another and select among them that which 
seems to have tbc strongest claim to satisfaction. 

(Self-consciousness implies more than this. My conscious- j 
ness of m} self is the consciousness of a self that strives after i 
abiding or complete satisfaction But no particular satisfaction | 
can yield that complete satisiaettou. Hence arises a division in 
consciousness between the particular self— -the self thot seeks 
for satisfaction in willing a particular object — and the ideal 
self— the self that seeks to realise itself completely. Thus our 
self conscious life seems to be in irreconcilable conflict with 
itself. 

This conflict seems to persist. Is it at all possible to 
reconcile the conflict ? Let us 6t«t consider the attitude of 
those moralists who advocate the method of asceticism. This 
method was held in ancient times by the Cymes and the 
Stoics, ond in modern times by Kant. True morality, according* 
to the ascetics, consists in acting purely from tho law of 
Keoson. Kcoson is tho true nature of man, and passion as ‘ 
foreign to the true self must be destroyed. Accordingly, the | 
morality taught by the advocates of asceticism is negative in 
its character. 

The chief merit of this conception of morality consists in ' 
tho fact, that man in his ideal nature is something higher than 
the particular forms in which he seeks to realise himself. He ^ 
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makes the object of particular desires the end of his bfa 
will learn by the stern logic of experience that he has been 
seeking to allaj his hunger for tho infinito by feeding himself 
on the husks of tho finito 

The perfectionists now step in and point out the difficulties 
of the above position If we must they say, exclude all 
influence of desires the motive for all actions seems to be taken 
away, but if we exclude all forms of action nothing remains but 
the general capacity of acting, and so long as there la nothing 
but capacity there is no realisation of the self Thus the ideal 
self and the actual self fall asunder and the idea of the ideal 
or perfect self remains a mero idea 

Now if we properly understand desire as such it is quite 
possible the perfectionists hold, to get beyond the abstract 
ide^ of duty to tho conscioaanesa of particuhr duties The real 
motive operative m the desire is the desire for permanent self 
satisfaction The individual who seeks satisfaction m the 
attainment of wealth maj have no clear consciousness that the 
motive of his action is not the attainment of wealth but the 
attainment of self satisfaction by means of wealth The ques 
tion may be asked why is not self satisfaction found in this 
way ? This is not found because the individual has wrongly 
identified his ultimate good with what is not ultimate good 
When he experiences the disharmony betwen the actual self 
and the ideal self, he awakens to the consciousness of what 
he ought to be as distinguished from what he is 

In the first consciousness of a higher hfe the individual la 
apt to condemn Ins past life aa unspintuu! and may even carry 
out to its logical issue the principle of renunciation This path 
of renunciation the perfectionists contend is not the path that 
leids to the highest spintnal hfe 
^ All desires as the perfectiomsls point out are desires for 
complete self realisation So long as we seek for self satisfac 
tion in a particular object wo are laying up for ours Ives 
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natural desires, but the difference between willing the object 
for itself and willing it for a higher end is spiritually an 
infinite difference. 'VS^e-can attain higher spiritual life only by 
transforming desires. 

Frota an examination of the two positions stated above, we 
are inclined to believe that the difference between them does 
not lie so much in the particular method adopted by each, as 
in the implied recognition of divergent ideals. If the ascetics') 
believe that the perfection consists in cessation from all acti- j 
vities, because the activities are the expressions of wants, then 
their method of renunciation may be appropriate to the^ 
realisation of the end. } Here an opponent may urge that true' 
perfection comes through satiety, — not through abstinence. But^ 
the ascetics may rejoin by pointing out that the principle ofj 
renunciation is based upon direct personal experience of the 
imperfections of all mundane things. No object or summation 
of objects can yield abiding satisfaction after which we have 
been striving. Therefore the perfect state, if there be any, 
must transcend all deteiminations, and that is possible of 
attainment only by renunciation of all desires. 

Perfectionists on the other hand, spirituah'se all actions, or, ~ 
in other words, they belie\e in a life of ceaseless activities. 
Their ideal therefore recedes as they advance towards it j 
because there can be no limit to desires and correspondingly 
no limit to actions. Hence, their ideal, instead of being capable 
of realisation, becomes an endless process, no matter whether 
they look at it from the point of view of individual perfection 
or the perfection of humanity. If the perfectionists try to 
maintain that they strive after a life of complete harmony 
between reason and sensibility or the subsidence of conflict 
between higher and lower self, our reply is that such a subsi- 
dence of conflict is either illusory or at the moat a mere ideal 
or idea, but never an aebiovement. Even in the case of a 
highly virtuous man, the moral problem is presented in the 
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inevitable disappointment. From this it does not follow that 
we ore to seek fop self-satis&ction by abstracting ourselves 
from all dohires. To accept this is to assume that reason and 
desire are hostile to each other. 

Desires, according to the perfectionists, are not the opposite 
of reason but simply reason in the form of unreason. Desire 
in its immediate form appears as appetite. Be it noted, how- 
ever, that appetites are not simply animal impulses. If they 
were merely animal impulses, they would never enter into 
conscious life. Desires may take the direct form of a desire 
for food or drink, or they may take the complicated form of 
a desire for the satisfaction of immeiliate appetite, together 
with a repetition of the pleasure that one has experienced in 
the satisfaction. 

Ascetic moralists not only condemn the srtidctal stimulation \ 
of the appetites hut also prescribe the wholesale negation of ' 
all natural desires. 

The negative method of asceticisia, as the perfectionists 
point out, leads to a practical contradiction. Desires constitute / 
the material basis of human life. They are, so to speak, the 
weights which keep the clock-work of life in motion. The only 
way, therefore, in which a living being can completely get rid 
of the particular desires is by ceasing to live 

The perfectionists point out that there is no necessary 
conflict between appetite and reason. The conflict, according 
to them, really obtains between a higher and a lower concep- 
tion of the self. We condemn the action of an individual aa 
irrational only when he is prepared to sacrifice his higher 
interests to the gratification of his appetites, because he substi- 
tutes a particular end for a universal. Duty does not consist | 
in the extirpation of natural impulses, bub in subordinating it 
to the realisation of the complete nature of the self. To realise 
ourselves at all, we must will the object indicated by our 
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form of conflict, thongh its intensity is 'weakened by the streng- 
thening of virtuous dispositions. If our mental constitution is 
such that cognitive, affective aod conative factors always go 
together, then whenever an alternative couree is suggested 
to the ihind it becomes charged with feeling, and becomes an 
incipient impulse, however faint, to action. The conflict is 
present throughout, more or less prominently. The lower 
impulse may be weaker and the higher impulse stronger ; bub 
still there is a weight to lift, however slight, in order to 
conform one’s conduct to the calls of duty. 
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beginning of most The Vedanta Philosophy 

grows out of such 'discussions*, often between the performer of 
the Yajna and the priests, as to why one should light the fire 
in a particular manner, or who was the God to be pleased by a 
particular oblation. 

The philosopher in India is one who is not prepared to 
accept Religion as it has been handed down to him ; or take 
life as he finds it regulated for him. If he did it, he would 
not be a philcfiopher, but one of the common herd. It is 
because he is thoroughly discontented with life as it is ordi- 
narily lived, that be applies himself to probe into the mysteries 
of life, and lay bare the teachings of Religion. 

II. PhilosopJiy to aeeh the Summum Rowim - 

It is more or less a postulate with all schools of Indian 
thinkers that worldly life is full of misery and evil, that its 
goods are not real goods ; and that one can't find one’s porroa- 
nent happiness by simply drifting in it. Therefore, a general 
form that almost all types of Indian speculation assume is to 
find an unmistakable and effective remedy to the ills that are 
incidental to all life on earth (earnsrira), and to make man 
supremely or everlastingly happy. This is the Summum 
Bonum, the chief of purueharthas ; often conceived as 
or 'molsha* i. e. a final separation, liberation, or release, from 
all the shackles, limitations, and evils, involved in all forms of 
worldly endeavour, successes, failures, ambitions, desires and 
satisfactions. None of these is final or permanent ; and tho 
world-process, and tho consequent evil and unhapjuness go on 
for ever, if wo do not try and find a means to check them. 
This can be done only by solving the riddles of life — in short, 
only by Philosophy ; which most find an answer to questions 
like — ^What is Real ? What is Unreal f Who aro we ’ Why are 
wo hero ?— and so otu 

Every school of Philosophy in India sets out to find on 
answer to these questions, claims that it has answered them 
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successfully, and that ]ts ans^vers constitoto the sole panacea 
for the evils of life and an unerring path to final beatitude. 
The Great Buddha renounced the World and left a happy 
home behind him, m order to find an answer to these questions 
The atheistic SanUiya and the materialiBitc Vaiseshxla, nay, 
even the ecteneee of Grammar (yyal arana-^*sahda Brahma), 
and Music (laja Brahma) claim that their respective philo- 
sophies offer the correctest solution to the riddle of the World 
and the safest remedy for the ills of Life (At^antika duhkb 

nmittih— 5an^i/a} 

III The problem for the Vedanta Phtlosophi/ — 

The Vedanta is no ejccption to this— It not only says that 
otnian or Brahman is the eole ultxmate ReoXxiy, but that a 
knowledge of this truth {Brahma vxdya) is the only means 
of final release from all evtl {rixtltt) The v bole of the 
Bhagavad Oita is devoted to an esposition of the Vedantio 
doctrines, as baling a bearing on practical life (hence the 
confe*t, the beginning of a great war, and battle scene , the 
teacher, the most active agent in the drama of the Maha 
Bharata , and the pupil, the greatest of the heroes and 
fighters of the age) The conclusions reached (and urged 
repeatedly on the hearer) there are, Isi , that a knowledge of 
Beality, of one self, as well as of the TForZef, ts essential to 
every rational being, Sf/d, that this knowledge need not 
necessarily lead to a cessation of all action and effort (one s 
karma — duty, etc ,) and 3rd that wlat ts most important xn 
the life of the enlightened man Vpiant — the ‘philosopher , one 
who his really benefitted by the teachings of the Vedanta) is, 
not so much to lead a life of renunciation and inaction 
(vairagya eanyasa, nivritii marga etc .—so incessantly 
preached by Sankara) — but a hfe of unattached effort and 
aciwxiy — nishkama karma and the disinterested and unfadr- 
ing performance of all one's dutH3, and the discharge of all 
one B obligations To mu away fiom ones duty, or to forget 
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one’s obligations, ’tvould be as much opposed to genuine wisdom, 
and as mischievous, in the case of an enlightened man, inspite 
of all his philosophy and erudition, as in the case of any boor 
or ignorant person. The example of Janaha is quoted — the 
king Tvho continued to attend to his high office, inspite of the 
great truth and wisdom he learnt from the sage Yajnavalkya — 
{Karmanaiva ki ea^bidhamSsthitajanalcSday^.) 

In Ch., II (54), Arjuoa asks Krishna to tell him the conse- 
quences to one of accepting his philosophy of the Self; and 
the latter goes on to describe the enlightened individual as 
Sthitha-prajna — “ one with a steady mind and to enumerate 
the characteristics that distii\gu{sh him (55ff) — and the whole 
passage ought to be carefully studied by one who wants to 
know the bearing of the Vedanta on practical life. It is an 
equability of temper, perfect control over senses and the 
passions ; an invard peace, oolentment, and joy ; complete 
unattachment to bodily wants and desires, and freedom from 
egoism and the self-regarding sentiments, that mark the 
life of one nbo has realised the true Self. 

The Vedanta teaches one not to locate all one's experiences 
in Space-time, but refer them to the Subject within. This 
leads to n realisation of the Self, which is the some in all. 
This is the meaning of saying that one's ealvation is attained 
through Jnana, or that knowledge leads to liberation. There 
is a good deal of discussion in VedJntio treatises on the ques- 
iiois fishaiee’fs ^ irr 

{cf., similar controversy as to Grace vs., desert, in Christian 
theology and Saivite philosophy). This is 'duo to the great 
importance attached to Vedio ritual by the MimSmaakas, and 
to the sway of external religious observances and the doctrine 
of Karma (desert) in Indion life The conclusion reached in 
the Vedanta is that Salvation is by knowledge alone. 

The correct performance of religious duties, meritorious 
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actions in one’s life, like charity and virtue, the worship and 
devotion to a personal God, prayers, meditation, and the like, 
may elevate tbo individual in the worldly plane, help to purify 
his mind, and so prepare him for that enlightenment ond know- 
ledge of the Self, which atone, and not the former, is the 
straight and narrow path to ilolsha. But this saving know- 
ledge should be distinguished fiom all ordinary knowledge, 
both speculative and practical. Liberation is not a sfafe or 
condition to be reached by any process, mental or physical. 
Since absolute Idealism is a denial of all causation, there can 
he no becoming or change for the Self. The Self is altcaye 
free, and ttas never ander bondage. What appears as bondage, 
misery, and evil, (fi’atnsaral is entirely due to the erroneous 
tendency to regard mere thought-forms as objective and teal 
{adhyaea). One has only to unlearn this habit of one's mind 
(doe to auidya), in order to gain true knowledge of one’s Self. 
The latter does away with the obsfacle (unreal) that stands in 
the way of one’s Freedom. Jnana is a hindrance of hind^ 
rancee (illusions)— knowledge, in revealing one’s true Self, 
reveals, at the same time, that one is absolutely and eternally 
free. Sankara, in the introduction to his commentary on the 
Mand., U-p., says, ’’as a sick roan recovers bis health on the 
removal of the cause of his illness, eo the Self, when freed from 
the (supposed) cause of his misery — the illusion of duality, 
realises its unity. The illusion, being due to ignorance, is 
dispelled by proper knowledge." 

Besides cultivating mental equanimity, the enlightened 
individual should try to be an example to the lese enlightened 
by bis conduct and expressions (yad yad dcharaii etc). 
He must set the standard of virtue and upngbt behaviour ; and 
never think his wisdom would absolve him from crookedness 
and vice {ndviraio duscharitat). Nor can the Self bo attained 
by one who is weak in mind or morals. Bravery and heroism. 
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as well as right conduct, are desiderata in one qualified for a 
knowledge of the Self («a esa atma valaht»ena lavyah) 

Abo\eall, the acceptance of advaiia philosophy leads to 
abheda — the unity of everything in Brahman. One who has 
realised this forgeia all diatvnction, and perceives everything 
03 Brahman The same Self la in all This truth can he 
recognised and acted upon even in the midst of octive (worldly) 
experience Therefore, the enlightened man feels himself one 
lotth the whole Universe , (hence humamtarianiam, the 
nsing superior to all distinctions of race, nation, colour, caste, 
etc , koruna, pity and sympathy for all kinds of suffering and 
trouble , okiwisa love for all sentient creation, and so on) 
(sunt cftatta avapake cha etc ) 

VL The Positivism of Indian Philosophy — 

It la a commonly accepted belief that life in the West is 
eager and intense, seeking and achieving, struggling ion ards 
the best, and trying io winyoyand success to one self, and to 
make the most of tho opportunities afforded to one on this 
earth Whereas m the East, it is quietism or asceticism, 
denying or restraining oneself, giving up what is best, with 
ones vision directed to what is far and beyond one’s reach 
Ihese contrasted attitudes to hfe are attributed to the respec- 
tive influences of Science and Philosophy Modern Science 
by unravelbng the mysteries and mechanism of Nature, lays 
bare an orderly sequence of things and forces, by mastering 
which one gets Power and a mastery over one’s destin), and 
a sure means of winning success and happiness m life and in 
surmounting its evils and pitfals Indian Philosophy, on the 
other hand, being based lately on a negative new of Life, 
discourages human endeavonr, directs man’s mind inward, 
discourages active seeking, and makes the sources of one's 
effort and motive power dry and feeble 

Modern Science is based on Observation and Experiment 
on things that are real and of oveiy day importance , is defi- 
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uitcly positive in its outlook j nnd is therefore fit to guide Lif 
in its mantfoM nctivities. But Indian Philosophy is almos 
nihilistic in spirit, and tends to cool men’s passions an 
springs of action. 

But this 18 an erroneous picture. Indian Philosophy i 
emphatically positive in spirit , and encourages action as mucJ 
as experimental Science— -only the nature of the action in tb 
two cases is different, sinco the values they respectively embodj 
are entirely different. It is spintuahstic in one case an( 
materialistic in the other. The ancient seers of India had a 
tree an iiwight into the nature of Spirit as modern scientisti 
claim to have into the nature of matter. According to thi 
latter, matter, with its inner essence of Force or energy, is the 
sole reality behind ail the phenomena of the materia! world , 
and all moral and spiritual experiences, sou!, consciousness, etc., 
are mere epi^phenomena, roeaoingless and redundant escres' 
censes^ that appear in eoimeetion with certain physical and 
chemical processes, like cortical excitements} which can't be 
brought into tho schome of real entities like electrons and 
vibrations ; and which are only effects and never causes. 
They do not in any way influence or interfere with the 
orderly sequence of physical events, or affect the smooth 
running of the chain of phjsical causation, of matter, motion, 
action, reaction, etc. Therefore, they can be wholly ignored 
in oar account of reality, and left out of all scientific ezplaua 
tion. It is on this basis that Behaviourism, New Psychology 
etc., explain even human conduct, motives, passions, love, joy, 
beauty, and all other human values. The existence or non- 
existence of consciousness, feelings, ideas, etc, behind our 
actions, makes no difference to the latter. Life on earth would 
have gone on— -Christ would have died on the Cross, and 
Shakespeare would have written his ‘'Hamlet* and life would 
go on in the same way — and w© will win our Swaraj— -if we had 
been unconscious, instead of being conscious automata. 
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Compare with this the Bpiritual positivism of Indian Philo- 
sophy — even the Great Btiddha> whose philosophy is said to 
be entirely negative, pitched his faith on a Moral Posttiviam 
on the eternal and immutable nature of the Law of DIiAirma , ; 
that all life here and hereafter depends on it ; and ought to he 
regulated by it, and this is a cardinally accepted principle of 
all schools of Indian thinkers. 

In addition, the Vedanta mainteins that the only thing 
about which we can be positive and certain is the Self, loith its 
inner essence of Thought ; and all the so-called facts and things 
of the external world, including the causal formulae of science, 
the Iaws of motion and of Evolution ; the perceptions, feelings, 
and other changes taking place in the mind are all phenomena 
and appearances only— -a huge and variegated show put forth by 
the inner spirit for its own delectation and ediBeatioo and no 
more real in themselves than dreams and mirages that appear 
on the mental and material planes. All causation^ with its 
relativities of space, time, motion, etc., aro equally phenomenal 
— mere phantasmagoria that issue out of, and depend entirely 
on, the one true Beality — the Atman, 

It follows from this that according to Vedanta Philosophy, 
one is not to run away &om life and its obligations, but one 
must live It so os to insure one’s best spiritual welfare. The 
needs of the flesh are there, but of secondary importance. 
“Mon does not live by bread alone* — the needs of the iuncr 
spirit ore of paramount and vital importance. 



Proofs of fhe Soul in Tamil Salva Siddbanta, 

By 

Violet Paranjoti, M. A. 

The Siva jfiAiia»bodbam of Meikanda Devar is the chief 
among the philosophical works of the Tamil Siddhanta school of 
philosophy. A study of this work reveals to us the fact that 
the Siddhantin is convinced of the existence of God, of the soul 
and of whatever else goes to make up a spiritualistic view of 
the universe. The Siddhantin is led to this position of a happy 
conviction in the eternal reabties which sanctify human life as 
much hy revelation os by reason. There is no dogmatic 
assertion of the realities which we in all meekness are expected 
to recogmse as true. By the full exercise of our reason, we 
are led step by step to the facts of the system. And there is 
an implicit challenge to us to examine the system by the 
exercise of reason before accepting it. Since the thirteenth 
century when these arguments were formulated in Tamil, there 
has been much development in philosophic thought. And we 
at this date, may now examine these arguments for the 
existence of the soul in the light of metaphysics to see what 
has to be rejected as unable to stand the light of criticism and 
what can be accepted as valid. 

The third sutra of the “ Siva-jBana-bodham *’ gives seven 
arguments for the existence of the soul. The first of these 
arguments states that there is in us something which says, “ I 
am not the body ; I am not any of tbe sense-organs,*' there is 
Bometbing remaining after eveiy part of the body is eliminated 
03 not being itself, and that which thus intelligently differen- 
tiates itself from the body and its organs is the souL This 
argument establishes that ** on intelligent soul exists as its 
intelligence is exercised when it says — ‘This is not tho soul ; 
this is not the soul’, " 
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This first argument refutes the Sunyavadin -who says the 
soul is nou-oxi^teut. If the Sunyavadin persists in saying that 
even the intelligence uhich refuses to be identified with any 
part of the body is non-existent, then his etatement is equiva- 
lent to his asserting that his mother is childless. 

We cannot here fail to he reminded of the similar way in 
which Descartes proceeds to establish the existence of the soul. 
He too, adopting the method of elimination, realises that even 
after ruling out his body and sense-organs, there must be 
something which constitutes hts selC The very fact of doubt 
implies the existence of a doubter. 

The second argument refntes one section of the Lokayatas 
who say that the soul is no other than the body. The body 
cannot be the soul. As the phrase, 'my body/ is used in a 
separate possessive sense, there is a soul different from the 
body. As a man clearly realises that his city and his wife are 
not himself but different from him, so with careful consideror 
tion one can see that the soul is other than the body. The 
soul is that which with a possessive sense speaks of the body as 
its body. 

The body certainly cannot be regarded as the soul, for as 
was made clear in the last argument, there is in us some 
residue even after ehminations of every part of the body, and 
it is this factor which stands over against the body, and with a 
possessive sense speaks of the body os belonging to it. The 
soul is this residual factor which exercises the ownership. The 
body then cannot be the soul. “ I atn not this collection of 
members which is called the human body," says Descartes, and 
Bradley gives expression to the same fact, saying “Few of ua 
Viould venture to maintain that the self is the body.” 

Another sect of tbe'LokSyatas says that since it is admitted 
by all that the five sense-organs perceive the five different 
sensations, these organs constitute the soul. This is refuted 
by the third argument which says that each sense-organ has 
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its own particular function only, so that the ej’e, for example, 
cannot perceive sound sensations, just aa the ear, cannot sense 
tho appearance of any object. But there is some one who 
experiences all the five difierent sensations, a feat impossible 
for any or all of the sense-organs. This is the soul which, for 
gaining knowledge of the world, has the sense-organs as the 
avenues of sense knowledge. The sense organs merely func- 
tion, but are not capable of thinking ‘Wo function thus.’ 
They have the objective conscionsness, but not the subjective 
consciousness. That which has the subjective consciousness is 
the soul. The sense-organs cannot be the soul because they 
are deficient in two respects. Not one of them can rise to 
performing any function but its own, nor is any of them 
capable of eelf-consciousness. There is in us, however, a factor 
which has neither of tho deficiencies, but on the other hand is 
able to perceive all the five difierent sensations and is also 
characterised by self-consciousness. This is the soul. 

The above arguments have proved that the soul is not the 
body and not the sense-organs The fourth argument attempts 
to prove that the soul is not the subtle body or body of the 
dream condition. The argument states that in sleep, when the 
senses lose their action, the soul enters another body, the 
subtle body, and has dreams and when waking comes back to 
the gross body. The soul is therefore different from the subtle 
body. The subtle body and the soul cannot both remember 
the dream-experiences in the same way. The dream-body is of 
one nature only— dreamy — ^and what it sees in dreams is quite 
vivid to it. If it be this body that remembers the dreams, 
it should remember them not ns dim recollections, but as actual 
vivid experiences just as in the dream condition. In our actual 
experience we find that on waking there is a factor which 
remenibers tbeso droaro-exporienees and says, * I dreamt thus 
and thus.’ This factor not only romembers tho dream ex- 
periences, but tg of two-fold nature, caj'ablo of perceiving things 
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in the vraking state and in the dream state. When it says 
*I dreamt so/ it differentiates these experiences from waking 
experiences, for the foi mer compared with the latter are now 
very faint. Thns, to sum np what has been explained, the 
subtle body should he able to have vivid recollections of dream 
experiences, but in our actual experience we find that there is 
a factor able to contrast the dream experiences with waking 
experiences, and the-former compared with the latter are dim. 
The subtle body theorist maintains that the subtle body is the 
sou). Against this the Saiva Siddbnntin maintains that the 
recollection of dream experiences belongs not to the subtle 
body, but to another factor which is the soul. The subtle body 
therefore cannot be the soul. 

This argument is open to criticism in some respects. The 
assumptions of the argument are first that there is a subtle 
body functioning only in sleep, and secondly that if in the 
waking state it remembered the dream experiences, it would 
have a very vivid recolleolion of them. The first assumption 
that the subtle body is different from the gross body cannot be 
accepted for the two bodies are not radically distinct ; there is 
only one body which in the waking state has all its organs 
functioning and in sleep has fewer fciJivas at work : there is 
then one body which is co-prewnt with the soul. If so, how 
can it bo so easily proved that it is the one rather than the 
other which recollects these dream experiences f With regard 
to the second assumption that if in the waking state the 
recollection of dream experiences belong to the subtle body it 
would have vivid memories, we have to reply that this does 
not follow j for what can otherwise be vivid may be distorted 
by the grosser taltvai co-existing with that body in the waking 
condition 

A plausible argument on some such lines as these put 
forward by others is that ia dreams, there comes into being a 
dream body which is entirely differcut from the gross body. 
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In the waking state, there la m ns something which owns the 
dreams as well and this is the soul 

In the Sanskrit commentary the third and fourth argu- 
ments are treated ns on© for the purpose of proving the exist- 
ence of the soul as distinct from the sense organs on the 
ground of the existence of consctousoess m dreams when the 
sense organs are at rest The Tamil autboi in splitting up the 
argument into two has introduced some confusion here 

Another sect of the Lokayatas, the vital air theorist says 
that unlike the dream body which is present only in the dream 
condition, the vital air which is present always is the soul 
This IS refuted by the fifth argument which points out that 
this body is given to us in order that we may have cognition 
of the world and the expenenoes of phRsaro and pam If the 
vital aiT be the soul, then, as it functions as well m sleep as 
it docs ID the waking state, it should have cognition of the 
world as well as the experiences of pleasure and pain in sleep 
ns in tl>e waking condition But these w© see are"iD abeyance 
m sleep when the soul is resting, and resume their activities 
when the soul awakes So these functions exist not for the 
benefit of the vital air but for something other than this and 
that 13 the soul And it is the soul which seems to have the 
capacity to exercise these functions or to stop them The 
vital air is not the soul The soul is something other than 
this 

The sixth argument maintains that the ebangmg psychical 
states cannot be the soul There must he some underlying 
identity which is present through all the flow of psychic 
phenomena and which recognises its identity m epite of 
occasional lapses of consciousness as in sleep 

With regard to this argnment the Tamil commentator 
has not strictly kept to the original He has interpre- 
ted the argument to indicate that the soul is different 
Jrom God As be points out, our minds are subject to 
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varioas limitations. We can only learn in part, and bit 
by bit, and our consciousness is always in such an in- 
cessant flow that we have hardly grasped one thing, 
when thought moves on to another, and this present 
thought already seems to be giving way to another 
thought that will come anon only to speed a^ray as soon. 
And we are subject to forgetfulness and we can never 
have comprehensive knowledge. One other distinction is 
that, ‘'the human intelligence requites to be taught, im- 
proved and developed.* it is imperfect and needs the sup- 
port of a perfect intelligence.'’ Our minds characterised 
by these and other limitations cannot compare with God’s 
mind that is omniscient. The soul therefore cannot be 
identified with God. 

As thus Interpreted by the Tamil commentator, tbia 
is no argument for the proof of the existence of the 
soul It is more a description of the nature of the soul. 

The argument as in the original contending for the 
existence of the soul on the ground of personal identity 
is very common.^ Personal identity is of course an essen- 
tial feature of the soul which is mostly conceived ns a 
permanant entity that cannot be identified with the flow- 
ing psychical etates, each one of which Is diflerent from 
the rest. But whether such identity is intclligihlo ivill 
be examined later. 

The last argument contends that the aggregate of the 
iattvas cannot be the soul, for the tattvns are constitu- 
ted of the perishable maya. The soul is something other 
than the talftMS. This argument and the previous ono 
are directed against the Bndhists who sought to dissolve 
the soul into an aggregate of skandbaa or a series of 
cognitions. 

From n general survey of these arguments it is 
evident that they are based mainly on elimination and 
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the sense of persona] identity. The soul is not the body 
or the sense-organs or the dream-body or the aggregate 
of the iattvas The soul is that which intelhgently 
differentiates itself from all these factors, and speaks 
of the body as its body, and appropriates dreams as its 
experiences. It is that which through nil the changing 
psychical states, and through occasional lapses of conscious- 
ness maintains its identity. The net result of these 
arguments is then that the soul exists, and is different 
from such gross factors as the body and the sense-organs 
and that it has a contioaous existence. 

Can the conclusions regarding the soul withstand 
critical examination 7 Descartes, after rigorously yielding 
up all that was doabtfu), found that there wos one ia> 
dubitable fact, and that it was bis self, and the exist- 
ence of his self was manifest from the fact that he 
doubted his existence. If he doubted, there must be 
f a doubter. The similar SiddhSnta contention that, ^ after 
ehminating every part of the body, there is still a factor 
left and that this ia the soul would appear to be so 
far valid. 

All the knowledge that ue have gained about the 
soul till now is mainly negative We have seen that it 
is not the body or the sense-organs etc. The question 
which now arises is “What then is the soul? In what 
way c.an we conceive of it ? And in what sense can it 
Iw iiciv? to esist ?" If li 19 ^ ssj’ihisg ss> gFC>ss ss th& 
body, then, perhaps it may be something psychical. Can 
the self be the psychical contents that arc to be found at 
any moment in our experience ? Introspection reveals 
that at any moment of one’s existence, there is n mass 
of psychical contents, such os, for example, one’s thoughts 
at the time, one's feelings, one’s awareness of the environ- 
ment, and in short nil the felt experiences. Can these be 
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said to constitute the self? It ia at once obvious that 
these fluctuating psychical states cannot constitute the 
self as they are in an incessant floTv, and the self must 
he a permanent factor. 

Perhaps, then, the self is constituted of what can be reckon- 
ed as one’s average psychical experiences. We have noticed 
that one’s psychical contents from moment to moment are too 
changing to constitute the self. Perhaps when we take these 
psychical contents and find out what is common to them, this 
average would constitute the self. 

It ^7i!l be objected that it ia very absurd to identify the 
self with either the momentary or the average experiences of 
the self. The self wo are told is an individual esperioncer of 
these experiences. Therefore, over and above all this concrete 
fliling is the self. But can we succeed in finding such a self 
that is a permanent factor and that is other than those 
experiences ? Reflection unfolds to us the fact that what go 
to make up a man's self are bis psychical experiences and his 
environment. Macbeth was a brave warrior and quite self- 
composed at all times, but the •moment his bands were stained 
with blood, he had visions of a dagger and of the ghosts of his 
victims, and Lady hlacbeth had to find excuses for his strange 
behaviour in the presence of the guests. We are in eager 
search of an essential self, but it seems well nigh impossible 
to meet with 6DCCOSS. We find that the psychical experiences 
are too inconstant to be the self, and yet it is these happy or 
unhappy experiences that appear to constitute the self, so that 
if we remove these, we remove the self as well or even if any 
residue is left, it merely amounts to a non-entity not worth 
recognising. We here find ourselves up against a fatal dilemma 
which Bradley expresses thoa— “If you can take an essence 
which can change, it is not an essence at all; while 
if you stand on anything more narrow, the self has dis- 
appeared.’’ To quote Bradley again, * Evidently any self 
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which we can find is some concrete form of unity of 
psychical existence and whoever wishes to introduce it as 
something apart or beyond clearly does not rest hia case 
upon observation.” 

Closer investigation leads to an even more desperate 
situation where we can draw no hard and fast line of 
distinction between the self and not-self. At any moment 
of our existence, there seem to be present the self and 
the nofc-self. But from this, no hasty conclusion can be 
drawn that that the self and the not-self are absolutely 
different one from the other. The self passes into the 
not-aelf and vice-versat a circumstance by no means en- 
couraging to those eager in pursuit of an essential self closed 
by a wall from all the ebangiog psychical phenomena which 
with certainty are placed in the category of not-self. The 
sound that was so disturbing to a person gets to he leas 
of a nuisance as the person concerned gets used to it, and 
though continuing with the same tonal intensity, it finally 
passes out of the focus of bis attention, glid'iog naohsezved 
from the not-self to the sel£ The self in the same way 
can pass over to the not-self. Thus the feeling of pain 
which forms part of our inmost self is felt as a disturbing factor 
that should be eradicated. Of course it may be that not 
all of the self can thus pass into the not-self, and not all 
of the not-self can pass into the self. Granting this, it 
still remains that when we abstract from the self all that 
does not seem essential to it, we seem to be left with what is 
best described in Bradley's terms as a "a wretched fraction” 
and “poor atom” and a “bare remnant” that is not worth 
having. 

Wo meet with a similar difficulty when we approach 
the problem of personal identity and this needs careful con- 
sidomtioQ. We do not think of a roan as made up of a num- 
ber of momentary selves but as one individual that remains 
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the same through all the varying experiences of his lifetime. 
*A' who is horn now will be the same individual ten years 
hence or even in his old age. What we mean is that through 
the varying stages of life, we have one individual, Nvhen recollect- 
ing experiences of years ago, a man says, "I did this” On close 
examination, do we find that such personal identity is real ? 
If so in what does it consist ? We may speedily dismiss the 
idea that personal identity consists in having the same body, 
for apart from the objection that the body changes as tinio 
goes on, it is a very crude conception. Neither can memory 
serve aa a satisfactory basis of personal identity. The events 
relating long periods of our life are forgotten, bo that mem- 
ory being fall of limitations at its best fails to serve the purpose. 
Continuity of psychical experiences cannot serve the purpose 
for the reason that in sleep this continuity is snapped. 
Moreover, besides continnity, there is need of qualitative 
sameness, and this too is not to be had in tbe stream of p^chi- 
cal experiences, each of which is different from tbe other. We 
may make another attempt and say that the various interests 
of a person go to build op his personal identity. It is very 
obvious that this suggestion must be rejected os our interests 
are never the same all through life. The suggeetion that perhaps 
the self is encased in a monad rouses our hope, but there is only 
disappointment here os in tbe obove instances. Granting that 
the self is a monad, then, this factor either changes or does 
not change. If it changes, then where is the permanence that 
is Cor personal idcntity> If the monad stands aloof 

from the flow of p^chical states, and thus maintains its 
permanence, why then we may as well have the self dwelling in 
the stars or the hills for all its indifference to what is happening 
in the human organism. 

Wo have met with failure both in our attempt to conceive 
of the sense in which the soul exists and in our effort to onder- 
atand personal identity. And yet we know that the soul and 
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personal identity in some sense exist, and hcnco wc must some- 
hoir have failed to arrive at the true conception. As Bradley 
says:— “That selves exist, and are identical in some sense is 
indubitable/* But with nil our diligence, we have failed to 
understand the self ond its identity. Our attempts to conceive 
of them have turned out to bo full of contradictions. 

Our failure to conceive of the self and its identity makes us 
wonder whether we Should not retrace our steps. Instead of 
regarding the self os an independent and self-subsisting factor, 
as wo have done so far, we should rather consider it as a part 
of ft bigger whole, which therefore should not bo looked upon 
as independent and self-sobsisting. Oar attempt thus far to 
understand the self may be compared to the effort to under- 
stand the root of a plant without any relation whatever to the 
whole of the plant. The certainty as to the thinker may be 
based not on an atomic self but on an infinite consciousness of 
which thinker, thought and thinking are appearances. Our 
mistake thus far has boon in attempting to conceive of 
the self as an independent factor out of all relation to the 
InBnite consciousness of which it is on aspect. Hence our 
conceptions of the self have resulted in contradictions. 

For the SiddhSnta the soul » not atomic, but indnite 
and all-pervasive. If, on the other hand, we find the soul 
confined within limits, it is because of Apava Mala, and 
all human efibrt is to be directed to ridding the soul of this 
impurity which acts as a drag on the soul preventing it 
from being all-pervasive. 

The Saiva Siddhantio, in giving convincing proofs of the 
existence of the soul, went much further than his rivals 
who denied the existence of the soul, ond in differentiating 
the soul from other factors of the human organism, he out- 
stripped all other alien schools who identified the soul with 
^oss factors. While then he m ^freo from the defects of 
materialism and of Spiritual/' "‘‘■.n, yet be is noly ’ half 
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•way to the truth that the Self is one and infinite. Not 
merely does he hold to the diflScult and contradictory notion 
of a plurality of infinite souls, but he holds also to the 
notion of an objective world over against them. For 
Descartes who thaa sundered the self from the not-aelf, 
Representationism and Occasionalism were necessary conse- 
quences. The epistemological consequences for the Siddhanta 
are not dissimilar, hut mil have to be noticed separately, 
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The Concept of Value- 

Bt 

Prof. K. C- Bhattacdabyta. 

the v.^ue cither of a Rnown content or of a | 

Value is itself a felt content and so the value V 

.is but A higher grade of the value of a known j 

\t. 

1. Value of a knovm object, 
ject is \ abated in the form of a judgment— 
this value’. The difficulty about the judgment 
it is known and the value is felt and there 
be no relation between the incommensorablo 
nay evade tbo difficulty by saying that value 
ally spoken of as content, the real judgment 
) thus iecl the object.' But this form also is 
erstand. What docs fiel as a transitive verb 
ce to the object ? It cannot mean simply^ 'we 
ne know the object’ ; and even if it does, 
,her difficulty how one speaks of ‘tee’ having 


■ espect of the object. Probably it is one and 

the same circumstance that is expressed by ‘feeling the 


object’ and *U'e thus feeling about the object’ ; and to speak 
ofvaluo as a content is apparootly to symbolise the same 


mystt'ry. It is as well therefore that we accepted the 
judgment-form — The object has this Talue’ and tried to fiud 
oat its implications. 
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Ho\yi8ftn} relation spoken of betnecn the known object 
and the felt \alue ? Ihe lektion may be only symbolical but 
It IS not obviously unintcUigible W hat is at least meant 
literally is that there is a single consciousness of the two 
terins~the object and tho lalue We cannot say howeier 
that the knoiMtig and the feet ng make up one consciousness 
We are nunre of what is known os completely distinct from 
the kno ving and of tthat is felt as only imperfectly distinct 
from the feeling We cannot speak of the object as content of 
the single consciousness for then it would be at once known 
and felt, at once completely and incompletely distinct fiom the 
consciousness 

The knowing and the feeling cannot make up one conscious 
nesa but it may be that there is a single re6ectivo consciousness 
of both Is such consciousness tho consciousness of the 
contents of the knowing and the feeling making some sort of 
unity 1 It depends on what is meant by reflective conscious 
ness There are apparently two kinds of reflection on a cons- 
cious process it is either the distinguishing of the conscious 
process from the content or the distinguishing of the content 
from the process The former is what is usually called 
psychological introspection m which ottention is withdrawn 
from the content of the conscious process and fixed on the pro 
cess itself which is thereby sterilised and turned into a ghostly 
temporal event In the latter, it is the content of the conscious 
process that is attended to as m the unreflective stage, though 
it 13 defined by being distinguished from the conscious process 
which WB thus do not distinguish but only distinguish from 
The reflective consciousness of kno ving and feeling that we 
postulate to understand the so called value judgment is reflec 
tion m the latter sense It is consciousness not directly of the 
knowing of the object and the feelmg of the value but of the 
object and the value as known and felt respectively Reflection 
in this sense is consciousness of the conscious process not as an 
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event but as a function implied in the content. It is not 
necessarily cognitive : reflection on the knoTving or feeling or 
willing of a content may be but need not be the reflective 
knowing or reflective feeling or reflective willing of the content 
respectively. To understand the so called value-judgment then, 
the object and the value should he taken as the contents of a 
reflective consciousness of knowing and feeling. Is this con- 
sciousness reflective knowing or reflective feeling ? The 
judgment-form would suggest that it is reflective knowing 
but we contend that the form is here only aitificial, if 
not symbolic and that the so-called value-judgment is 
primarily reflective feeling. Value is here spoken of as 
though it were known but the object is not here spoken 
of as though It were felt. The known object in/act is 
actually felt in the reflective feeling. Its known-ness is 
felt : there is a feeling of the object as in space and time 
being merefy A'notan in the sense of being wnftli or 
indifferent. In the reflective stage we may feel that something 
is only known but we do not know that something is only 
felt. To know is to know a definite content but to know that 
a content is only felt would bo to be aware of it as indefinite. 
In otlier words, value cannot be said to be reflectively known 
though, like value, the object to which it is refened may be 
said to be reflectively felt. 

The so-called value-judgment then is not reflective 
knowing hut reflective feeling. The judgment-form or the 
form of knowing here is only an indirect if not symbolic 
expression of the reflective feeling of valuation. Valuation 
tmplUs a feeling consciousness both of the felt content as such 
and of the know n content as such The known content does 
not cease to bo known by being reflectively felt and the felt 
content, ns will be shown presently, though -not known, is 
endowed with a kind of objectivity by reflection. Both being 
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objective in i sense to the same reflective feeling they can 
be spoken of as though they were related m a judgment 

How IS the felt content objectuiscd in reflective feeling* 
When I am conscious of mi onn past feeling or of anothei s 
feeling, the consciousness is a feeling and not a spectatoi s 
consciousness tliough the fechng of which I am conscious 
IS in some sense alien tome Ihe content of this aliens 
ted feeling is not however consciously distinguished from it 
in my reflective feeling of it Now when I say that a person 
feels m a certain way towards an object, I say it on some 
evidence over and abovo the mere evidence of my feeling But 
sometimes I am aware without any such evidence that one 
must or should feel in the way I fetl When I take some 
thing to bo beautiful for example, I /eel nnphoitjy that any 
one will find it so, as I believe when I take it to be of tbe 
colour red I do not say that it is red io me but only that 
it as red, and so I say it as beautiful If asked bow X know 
it IS beautiful to others I would saj it must or shouhl bo 
so and if it is falsified, as it well may be I would doubt ns I 
•would doubt my senses I am in fact here implicitly aware 
in my feeling towards the object that it is not my feeling 
only, that the object would be so felt by any one or — what 
13 the same thing — that the felt content is somehow zn the 
object. To believe unquestioningly without evidence that ■•cc 
feel in a certain way in respect of an object and to bcUevo 
that the felt content is m the object are one and the same 
belief neither being prior to the other fiere then the feeling 
that I reflectively feel is not taken as any one s feeling in 
particular it i3 unappropriated or imiiersonahscd rather than 
universaUsed The content of it also is consciously distmgui_ 
shed from it and tal en to be on a level with the object to 
which It jg referred fhos the content of a reflective feeling 
as the fooling of the impersonal feeling of the same content is 
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definitely objectivised through the mediation of the imperso- 
nal feeling. 

The felt content is thus objectivised but it is not therefore 
turned into a known object. Value is objective and is somehow 
referred to a known object but it is not known as a character 
of the object. The word objective here is wider than the word 
Xnown. Whatever can be spoken of as information may be 
said to be objective. Now the objective may be either capable 
of being spoken of mthout reference to the consciousness of it 
or not 80 capable. It is only in the former case that it is said 
to be known. Value which is objective to reflective feeling 
is not speakable without reference to the feeling. It is 
unintelligible without reference to the impersonal feeling 
which is not speakablo without reference to the reflective 
feeling. Value accordingly is not said to be a known content, ' 

We can speak of the known content and this value together 
as both objective to the reflective feeling. To speak of their 
relation would be really to ^eak the reflective feeling and not 
to speaXi of it. In exclaiming, we speak our feeling and not 
speak of it; and when we command, wo speak and do nob speak 
of the command. What we thus speak moy bo however spoken 
of in a symbolical or periphrastic way. When wo apeak our 
feeling in the way of exclamation, wo may also artificially speak 
of it or express it as information in the form ‘this is my feeling 
about the object' or 'the object has this value’. When we 
speak of a value in an object then, we only indirectly express 
as information what we should speak exelomatorily in n form 
like 'how fine is this object*. Why do we thus express ourselves ? 
It is to mark the objectivity of the feeling-content induced by 
the impersonalisation of the feeling, to indicate infact that 
i\-»i 3 not arbitrarily that we thus valuate the object. 

That tho known>ncs 3 of the object is felt in reflective feeling, 
that tho known object is thus in a manner ‘subjectivised* is 
not boa over eo obvious as that the felt content is objectivised. 
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As pointed out, we may feel that something is only Lnovm in 
the sense that we feel it as unfelt, neutral or indifferent. To 
the extent a known object appears flat and uninteresting is it 
felt os merely known. We speak of truth as beyond our hkes 
nnd dislikes : the feeling of the truth of a content is the feeling 
of its being independent of our feehog (and of being no value 
at all). To be aware of a content being known is not 
necessarily to be aware of the content as unfelt but to bo 
feelingly aware of the known as such is to be aware of it as 
nnfeit. In valuation, we are feelingly aware of the known 
object os unfelt even when the object is being felt. 

How is it possible, it may bo asked, for the content to 
appear a< once as fdt and unfeli, as interesting and ns 
neutral la the valuating reflective feeling ? We may put it in 
some such formula : the known object is not felt as one with 
the value, though the value is felt as one with the object. 
In feeling at least if not in knowing, if a content A is one 
with a content B, B need not bo one with A. Something, for 
example, may bo felt to be pleasureable and painful at once r 
one may enjoy a tragedy ivith a breaking heart and one may 
grieve over the loss of one’s beloved in the enjoying remini- 
scence of the love. The pleasure ond the pain are not really 
mixed here, the feeling being cither pleasure or pain, one of 
them with the other somehow toithtn its content and not side 
by side with it. The enjoyment of the tragedy is undistinguish- 
ed from the pain that is felt, the pain itself beirtg enjoyed ; but 
tba para rs distmgmsted &om tba en^ymenf ra the sunsu 6ba6 
it does not detract from the enjoyment. So in the other case, 
the pain is through the pleasure nnd not vice versa. Liken iso 
wo say about the valuatcd object that its neutral or unfclt 
chaiacter is distinguished from its felt character or value which 
however is not distinguished from it. The known or unfelt 
character is not the felt value though the latter has the 
former involved in iL Yaluo ^ thus referred to tho object 
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which is understood as not really having it and may in this 
sense be cnlled a fioating or free adjective of the object. 

Unless the known object is njjprecmted as nnfelt at the time 
■we feel towards it, the felt content cannot be called value. The 
value of a known object la a content felt to be one i,vith the ob- 
ject which is however felt as other than the content. The one- 
ness of tho content with the object or the ohjectivitj of value 
is through its being felt as the content of an impersonalised 
feeling in respect of the object. The object is felt as other than 
the content through its being felt ns unfelt. The reflective 
feeling of the value as felt and the object ns known is the 
feeUng of the objectivity of value and of the unfelt character 
of the object. 

We have spoken of the value as a free adjective of the 
object, But is value an adjective at all ? We say about a 
red flower that the flower is red flower but the red colour is 
not the flower, implying in thU sense that the substantive is 
one with tho adjective which however is distinct from it. 
Here however we have said that the value is not felb as other 
than tho known olgoct but the known object is felt as other 
than the value. So properly speaking, value is no adjective 
of tho object. 

We may elaborate the argument. A substantive need not bo 
distinguished from its adjective to bo known as a distinct. But 
an adjective to bo ironn as a distinct' must bo distingaished 
from or in the substantive. When an adjective has been 
distinguished in a substantive, the substantive is not 
distinguished from tho adjective at least in the sense of being 
token to be without it. But when value is distinguished in 
an object, the object IS distinguished from it in tho sense that 
it is felt to be intrinsically without value, felt as unfelt or 
merely knowm. Value accordingly cannot be taken as an 
adjective of the object. 
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Apparently however we are still unable to deny that value 
is in some sense subordmate to the object, that while the object , 
does not imply value, value has necessarily to be referred to 
the object. We have to get rid of this notion of subordination, 
of this neceessary reference of value to the object. Value as 
such is not understood unless we clear our mind entirely of 
intellectualiat prejudice. We speak of value indeed in connexion 
with the valuation of a known content, which though a feeling 
is necessarily symbolised as a judgment. But a critical 
examination of valuation shows not only that it is no judgment 
(amounting to knowledge) but also that value should be 
independent of vaJnotion. 

Value-judgment, we have seen, is primarily an exclamation 
Bomehow toned down into information. Exclamatory speech 
is like an impersonal proposition : the predicate is all and the 
subject seems to be nowhere. A person exclaims ^grand* and 
so he can say ‘lightning’ or ‘rains’, There is a difference 
however, for when the exclamation *grand’ is completed into a 
sentence, we should say ‘how grand is this scene’ end not ‘this 
scene is grand', the predicate sti!! retaining the principal 
position. This indicates the relation between object and its 
laluGithe known content is here subordinate to the felt 
content. ‘How graniis this scene’ means that grandeur— the 
value — is expressed or embodied in the scene. In the Platonic 
way we may say the scene partakes of grandeur as the 
individual partakes of the Idea Expression appears to he 
the least mystical description of tho relation; value'is expressed 
in the object os a feeling is expresaod in tho face. Both tho 
terms here — object and value — are here substantive and both 
are interesting though we are interested in the obj’ect because 
of tho feeling or value embodied in it and not in the latter 
because of the former- It may be the object as expressive 
is ns interestiog os tho value expressed but the object 
os inercly knoion is in any case subordinate in tho so-called 
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value-judgment to the value expressed in it. Value, we said, 
is not appreciated as such till the object to which it is referred 
is felt as known or unfelt or neutral. When the known object 
is 60 felt, it is felt to ho subordinate to the value, being so 
felt because of the value. The neutral character of the object is, 
as we pointed out, within the content of the feeling that 
is felt. 

Value-judgment is an exclamation disguised as information. 
How do we realfee it / It is not enough to understand that 
value is felt as objective but not known as such and that the 
kno^m object that is said to have it is also felt in the valuation 
ns unfelt. Wo said that we cannot primarily speak of value, 
that we really speak the valuo and then artificially speak of it. 
Wo have to appreciate that valne is absolute and not merely 
objective or in other words, that fcho speokability of value ns 
information is in the last resort a necessary illusion Uko tho 
speakability of the unspeakable. 

We spoke of feeling a possible (impersonal) feeling and 
feeling tho want of a feeling. These are both on tho refiectivo 
level but they indicate the possibility of a feeling on a higher 
level which would bo tho feeling of an actual feeling. Tho 
possibly (or impersonally} felt and the felt nnfcit both appear 
03 objective or as content to the reflective feeling of them. 
Valuation is areflectivo feeling, feeling of this content which 
implies a distinguishing (though imperfect) between conscious- 
ness and content. Do wo have a feeling of feeling In which 
there is not even thb imperfect distinguishing 1 

A person says informatively Tt is a cool breeze'. Ho may 
exclaim 'How cool is tho breero'. He may go further and 
fay ‘How I enjoy the cool breeze’. The first statement 
expresses tho felt character of tho breeze and not the subjective 
feeling of it, tho second statement expresses this feeling and 
the third expresses tho further feeling of this feeling. To 
speak exclamatorily of the cool breeze is to express 
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reflective feeling but to speak exclamatorily again of tlie 
reflective feeling is to express feeling of a higher grade. The 
value of an object gets freed m a substantive from the object 
of ivbich It appears as an adjective and acquitea the status of 
an absolute only in this feeling beyon d reflective feeling. 

To illustrate by a more complex example. ‘Tat iasya 
Idmafi dravyam yo hi yasya pidyo janahf says the poet; 
‘What a treasure is one’s beloved to oneself.' One may 
nnrefiectively discover a thousand excellences in a peiaon or 
may reflectively speak of him ns beloved but to speak of the 
value of the beloved to oneself implies a consciousness of the 
reflective content as such. This consciousness may he more 
intellectual than emotional, in which case it is what is called 
Bentimentahsm. Or it may be a genuine emotion^ a mystic 
wonder at the unspeakahle value of the loved character of the 
person, whiob is apparently what is voiced in the passage by 
the poet. Tiie loved character of the known person is already 
a value. This wonder then is conecioustiess of the value of the 
value, feeling of reflectively feeling the value. 

Such is the feeling of an actual feeling to which the feeling 
of a possible (impersonal) feeling and the feeling of the unfelt 
(merely known) alike point. It is a stage of feeling beyond 
reflective feeling, an absolute or transcendental feeling, the 
expression of which is not only no information but not even 
a speakablc valuation. It is a pure exclamation in which we 
do not speak of anything or rather in which we symboUcaily 
speak of the unspeoAab^c as soch. It is the expression of what is 
undeniable yet unintelligible, of the absolutely unique or 
new, or of the absolutely contingent-— what is believed as 
might-not-have‘been while it is there or as might-have-been 
while it is not, wbat is perpotoally being lost or wanted when 
attained and being attained when it is lost or wanted What is 
spoken but not spoken of in the puro exclamation may as 
much bo called value of value as feeling of (actual) feoimg, 
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being infact a form of the absolute. The term value should 
properly be confined to this absolute; value is nothing i( not 
absolute. Loosely however wa speak of obsolute value and 
relative value, the former as the value of the latter, 

XI Value of a Willed Act. 

Valuation of a willed content is not Hhe the valuation 
of a known content a pure feeling but feeling with will- 
ing somehow involved in it. Both the valuations are ex- 
pressed as information but while the latter is properly ex' 
pressed as an exclamation, the natural formulation of the 
former is an exclamation that is at the same time an im- 
perative. To say that an act willed is good is a per)pbra«is 
for ‘how good is this act' which again means 'how we Bhould 
all act thus’. To eay simply *we should act thus' is no 
valuation or exclamation^ heiog only an imperative. But to 
say ‘how we should act thus’ is to wonder at this uni- 
versal or impersonal obligatoriness, to feel the sacredness of 
the ought Moral valuation is thus properly expressed as nn 
exclamation of the ‘practical feeling* of respect for the ought, 

iEslhetic valuation is the type of valuation. Mora! valua- 
tion is valuation as approximating to lesthetic valuation, 
there being intermediate valuotions. There is the feeling, 
for example, of on object being clean or sacred, which may 
be called moral or spiritual valuation of the known object. 
Again wo feel admiration for a willed act ns noble or mag- 
nificent, this being a sort of ccsthetic valuation of the look of 
the act. Moral valuation proper would be the valuation of 
the act— not as it looks but as the inner willing that is finish- 
ed — as good or evil. This again may be distinguished 
from the consciousness of right or wrong willing in the willing 
itself, which is not the valuation of the willing as finished 
and therefore not valuation at all. 

For valuation it is appparently necessary that what is 
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bodily act aa willed, the embodimeat of the willing is not 
some objective attitude of the phjsical body but some mteiDal 
motor experience which cannot be deseribed even as a given 
internal sensation It is doubtful whether the motor 
experjence~expenence of moving a limb or even of having it 
moved — should be called muscular sensation There is no 
consciousness of its being given to willing i e of being other 
than willing when we are conscious of the willing This 
applies even to the consciousness of having one s hmb moved, 
for It IS only imperfectly distinguished from the experience of 
moving and is only appreciated as a partial privation of the 
latter experience This motor experience is apparently 
nothing but bodily willing that one is conscious of in reflective 
•willing Tactual and other sensations bound up with motor 
experience are adjectival to it in the content of reflective 
willing and cannot be regarded as independent facts that are 
only mixed up with it A similar consideration will apply to 
willing at higher stages of consciousness The embodiment 
then of a wil'ing is no content at all opirt from the willing 
There is a distinction between the embodied willing at any 
stage and the next higher willing thit constitutes it Each 
may be morally judged but the judgment on the embodied 
willing will be more of an aesthetic valuation than the judg 
ment on the higher willing Mere bodily act eg an acrobatic 
feat IS almost like an object and is valiiated altnost wholly in 
the aesthetic way Yet the fact that it is willed makes some 
difference It is not merely the outward look, of the act that 
18 judged , the look as expressing the success of the willing is 
judged Its value being the efficiency of the psjchic effort put 
forth To saj that the acrobatio feat is splendid is to say that 
the wiU IS wonderfully efficient though the will is judged 
because of its triumphant expression in the body So at a 
higher stage w e speak of a splendid act of bravery, the psycl :c 
act being here judged more or less aesthetically, though its 
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value confiists in the moaanro of frcodom of the willing behind 
it which however would not be judged ns splendid but for its 
expression in iho psyebio net. Everywhere then the judg- 
ment on an embodied willing is aesthetic relatively to the 
judgment on tho ideal willing that determines it though the 
value depends on or involves the moral value of the ideal 
willing. 

When wo speak of a splendid act of bravery, wo judge tho 
foofeofthe act to havo tho aesthetic quality of splendour. 
What does Zooi mean here? It is the empirical being of the 
free willing, meaning not only the bare being of the willing 
as a finished process but also an entire objective situation as 
conatively incorporated in it, Tho look of the act is judged 
aesthetically according to tbc moral value of the willing behind 
it. This willing loo is judged os good or evil only os it is 
taken to havo some kind of being. It has to be anderstood 
at least as ih\i act in order to be valued even morally. 

Yaluation then ranges from tho pure aesthetic valuation 
of an object to the moral valuation of an act considered simply 
as the finished being of free willing without any furiher 
empirical determioation. All valuation is expressed m the 
form of an informatory aentenc©, though ns feeling it should 
be primarily espiessed ns an exclamation. The informatory 
expression of aesthetic valuation, though not primary, cannot 
be said to be merely symbolical. Beauty has an objective 
though not known, being, the objectivity 'being mediated 
through an impersonal feeling. Moral valuation is not only 
not judgment; iis expression as information is symbolical 
and not litoral. Moral value is indeed objective in the sense 
of being mediated through an impersonal willing, goodness, 
as will appear presently, consists in being eternally or imporso- 
nally willed. But it is not objective being but objective nega- 
tion or freedom that is eternolly willed. Negation is Information 
when the subject of which a prodicato 13 denied is nob itself 
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denied at least aa a posaible existent, Bnt vaben it is so 
denied, there is nothing about which the information is given 
and the expression of it aa information is only symbolic, 
Now to say that an act is free — and that is, aa will be explained, 
what is meant by saying that it is morally good — is to deny 
the being, the bare temporal being or other empirical being 
of the act. In the .sphere of knowing, the sobject of on 
apparent judgment which is denied absolutely in the 
judgment is just the unreal in some form. In the sphere 
of willing, the act of which the being is taken to be nought 
by being felt to be free is understood to be real beyond all 
being or empirleality. The etatemenb therefore ;that the 
act is free ia no information and is only symbolically expressed 
as information. 

Valuation whether aesthetic or moral is no judgment. 
Aesthetic Taluation is not judgment because the subject 
here Tiz. the object valued, is subordinate to the predicate 
beauty which appears at best os o fioating cbarncter and is 
really no adjective bub n substantive that is tzpressed in the 
substantive subject, IlJoral valuation is not judgment 
because it is not even literal information. 

Moral valuation of the form that is furthest from aesthetio 
valuation is that in which the subject is an act of willing 
considered as a being in the sense simply of being finished or 
of having a bare position in time. The value of it viz. good- 
ness, wo have suggested, means only felt freedom. This 
requires explanation. It is clinched best .on the negative 
aids : to say that an act of willing is evil is to imply that it 
was not wllUng nt all, that there was an illusion of willing. 
An illuaion of a particular Bubjcctivity means no denial of 
subjectivity itself but only of its particularity or specification. 
The specification or naming of a subjectivity is however vita! 
to introspection ; one is said to be xntrospectively aware only 
of a subjectivity that is named or specified at least os 
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difiorent from narood forms. Now we oro said to hove an 
illusion of willing whon wo fiomehow will hut do not will the 
particular content that we claim to will. We may think no 
arc running of our own accord when wo aro being mainly 
dragged along a alojio or that \yo aro speaking to a person 
for his good when we are really speaking to him in anger or 
that MO are acting on principle whon really some unavowed 
selfish motive Is operative. What does such an illusion 
imply ? 

Tho consciousness of not having willed a content is 
alwajB consciousness of having positively willed not to will 
it and not eimply of having willed some other content. In the 
moral valuation of an act of choice, we consider not simply the 
content that we hove not chosen hut oleo the fact of having 
positively rejected or willed not to will it. So generally we 
cannot bo conscious explicitly of the fact of not 

having willed a content unless wo are conscious of having 
rejected it. Unless wo oro so conscious, we should only say 
that another content >ya3 willed but not that there was 
9 jo wilting of thia content. The fact of willing or no-wiiUng 
is not known but is only conativoly believed. So the correc- 
tion of the illusion of an act of willing means awareness of 
having willed not to will it But then it may be said we ere 
not actually conscious in the valuation of an act aa evil of 
having willed not to will the act. There is however an 
unspecified consciousnesa, in all retrospective consciousness 
of an act os evil, of baviog willed not to will in the form of 
willing to lemain what one is, the will to spiritual indolence. 
That IS the general willing of omission that ia bound up 
with all consciousness of willing— even of good willing ; it ia 
tho consciousness of not having sufficiently exercised one’s 
freedom. The consciouanesa of freedom iofaefc is belief in 
It ag not completed, as having no being. 

Moral eelf-opprobation fa not complacency but the 
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consciousness of having exercised our freedom which could 
have been however further exercised. To exercise our 
freedom is always to work against the radical evil in ns of the 
will merely to be or the will to indolence, against the down- 
ward current— what has been called 'papavaha nadx — which 
however is still will or freedom and not nature, the freedom 
to be not free, freedom to suicide. Moral self-condemnation 
is the feeling of not having exercised our freedom against 
this will to be, of not having shaken off the will to indolence, 
of having willed to drift or nob to will, of having only hod an 
illusion of willing otherwise. All consciousness then of having 
willed wrongly— as distinct from that of the willing in opera- 
tion — ia consciousness of having had an iliusion of willing. The 
consciousness of wrong wlilmg in the willing itsolf is honevor 
not being aware of the willing as illusory. Infnct it is to be 
moie explicitly aware of it as willing, aware of individual fiee* 
dom, than in the case of right willing. To the retrospective 
valuating feeling however.what was believed as a speciBc wrong 
willing was not that specific witling but only the radical will to 
indolence. What we are conscious of as right willing in the 
willing itself appears to the valuating feohng as a finished act 
that is good. It is the valuating feeling that on the one hand 
turns the process of witling into a finished oct with baro 
position in time and distinguishes its freedom on the other 
as its constitutive reality. To say that an act ia good is to 
say that it was free, that it was genuinely willed. Moral 
value is the reality of the act willed and does not even 
appear os its character. While the subject of the so-called 
moral judgment gets b.'ire objectivity through it, the 
predicate viz, good is not objectified into a being at all, being 
only freedom that is felt ns negation of the objectivity of tho 
flubjeeb and yet as its constitutive roality. We have pointed 
out that it is not for the same reason that aestbotic valuation 
and moral valuation arc denied to bo judgments. 
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> Wo have discussed tho form of the moral judgment that 
is furthest removed from tho aesthetic judgment. Still it is 
valunlton so far as it is nesthetio, so far infact as free willing 
is aesthetically ropresonted 03 an act with the form of being, 
Tho aesthetic character is more prominent in tho valuation 
of an empirically embodied willing as noble or mngniBcent 
and still more so in the valuation of an object ns clean or 
sacred. In the aeethetic judgment proper, the joy that is 
embodied as beauty in the object completely loses its naked 
subjectivity. We have here infact the least mystical and the 
most self forgetful mode of embodiment of subjectivity. In 
the judgment of an object as sacred, the spiritual value 
retains a raw subjective character though mystically referred 
as a character to the object In the judgment ofanompiri> 
cally embodied act of willing as noble or splendid, not only 
the value but also the sabstrato of it has nn element of 
subjectivity. In moral judgment proper, the substrate of 
value has only bare being ns its objectivity and the value 
itself 18 foU aa freedom or subjectivity and not objective 
being at all. 

Valuation means oestbetic valuation which though not 
judgment may still be regarded as information and aa such 
the least removed from logical judgment which is no 
valuation. On the other side, the consciousness of willing 
being ngbt or wrong in the willing \tsdf is no valuation 
and the moral valuation of a hnisbed willing aa good may 
be taken to be just on this side of purely subjective willing. 
Valuation then in its different forms may be conceived to be 
a process intermediate between knowing and willing. 


Reality and Value. 

By 

Q. K, Malkani. 

I. Value ns a Substantive. 

The conception of reality is ordinarily taken to be distinct 
from the conception of value. A thing may be said to exist 
for itself. We however do not generally think of it as having 
value for itself. It has vain© only for some-one who can 
appreciate that value. Indeed when a thing has value for some- 
one, we often understand this to mean that it is also valuable 
in itself. We recognise that sometimes a thing has value for 
one while it has not the value for another. But at the same 
time we suppose that there are certain things which have 
intrinsic value or value in themselves, and that therefore they 
ought to have value for all. What those things are wluch 
have intrinsic value cannot be known through any process of 
reasoning or logical argument. Intrinsio value is ultimately a 
matter of direct intuition, , 

A thing may exist and have value in itself. Still it cannot 
be argued that the two concepts are not distinct. A thing 
exists and has value. The question naturally arises, how is 
existence related to value ? Common sense would answer that 
a thing can exist without having any value, A piece of stone 
trhsch ezkis hss sa ra}ae ia liismerelf ^iser&sca 

kind of material stuff. Its value lies only for the architect or 
a possible artist who regards no object ns too mean to express 
beauty. But if we take away the architect and the artist, 
the atone is a mere stone, a physical entity of a cerhun kind. 
Existence thus does not necessarily entail value. Wc cannot 
however argno with regard to value ia the same way. We 
cannot think of value except as realised, i. e. as a certain 
character of the existent and the real. Value cannot be all in 
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and beauty nro not subjective, and that they do share with 
“ yellowness ” and “ containing pleasure, ’’ the property of 
depending Bolely on the intrinsic nature of what possesses 
them, I confess I cannot say.”* 

A natural criticism is prompted by this confession. Value 
is nob in the thing. It has no being lihe unto the thing and 
its existential properties It is what accrues to the thing or is 
produced in it tbrongh a certain relation, namely the relation 
to a feeling subject. Value is not in the feeling either for the 
same reason Value simply docs not exist in the sense in which 
the thing or the feeling exist. This view would also be in 
harmony with certain facts about beauty. Whenever 
and wherever any*one appreciates a value he does not simply 
cognise it to be there. He does with it what a creative 
artist does with a ptciuro or a symphony. In this; sense 
any-one who has on eye or on ear for beauty is an artist 
himself. Hence some "philosophers have maintained that 
the essence of beauty lies in expression, and that there is 
no beauty except in the artistic presentation of it. This is a 
paradox ; but what is meant is that beauty is not passively 

received. We have to look at it with a creative eye ** * 

If this is true we cannot really argue that what we call 
intrinsic value is wholly independent of all appreciation, 
and that it is in the thing whether it is appreciated or not. 
There is something to be said about the subjective origin of 
value. 

But w hat exactly is the nature of this subjective origin ? 

Is value superimposed upon a thing which in itself does not 
have any value ? But this is not possible. Superrmposition, 
even if jt is admitted in some sense here does not appear to bo 
arbitrary. The intrinsic nature of the thing appears to 
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contribute. W^hat it contribates is indeed not determinable 
as value ; for value is not an existential property of tbe thing. 
Still we cannot deny tbe objectivity in some sense of tbo 
value character. Value therefore cannot bo said to be super- 
imposed where it is not Can we say that it is really produced 
in tbe thing by the relation to ib of the feeling subject ? But 
such production is quite nnintelUgible in view of the fact that 
the subject is not conscious of doing anything or initiating any 
process. Value has some connection with what is^ and not 
with what 18 to he. Also vie cannot be said subjectively to 
act upon things outside and to produce anything in them 
except through bodily action ; and that action is hero out of 
place. 

The only conclusion to which wo oro inevitably driven is 
that value ia not intrinsic to the ibiog ; it is not falsely super' 
imposed upon it ; and lastly, it is not really produced in it 
through any kind of subjective action. The judgment then 
that a thing ss has value is really inadmissible. Value docs not 
exist, and is not known. It is felt only, and as such it is quito 
inexpressible in any form appropriate to thought. 

Wc now come to the second contention, namely that value 
is itself a substantive. It is evident that when I say that 
something has value, I mean that it is somehow related to 
something that pleases or satisfies. If the thing is not thus 
related, it is a mere existent to which no value attaches. 
What now is this something that pleases or satisfies ? It is 
certain that nothing that is merely perceived of the thing is 
hat satisfies. Tho perceived thing only expresses or bodies 
forth what is really idolised or felt as valuable and which can 
only bo called in contrast an ideal content or an idea that 
satisfies. Let us take tho case of beauty. Beauty Is not 
composed of tbo perceived characters of a thiog, but something 
of a very different nature from these. W’hat this something 
is wo cannot define. We are sure that it ia what pleases. 
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of argument, this conception of existence is valueless. Any- 
thing might be held to exist, because it conforms to this 
unanalysable notion of existence which cannot he more 
explicitly stated. Indeed where there is agreement as to the 
application of the notion, or in other words where we agree 
what things exist and what do not, this general definition of 
existence which is really no definition, may pass. But it 
becomes useless directly we differ. How are we to prove 
another man to he in the wrong ? Not by an appeal to the 
simple sense of the term, unless it is more specifically stated. 
I must for exatQpIo be able to show that when a thing exists 
that thing at least is not of the class of the things that are 
non-existent. I can specify the latter without much difficulty, 
I can say that anything that is self-contradictory cannot 
exist, e. g. the son of a barren woman. The existent then 
must not invol7e self-contradiction. Sinsilarly, what 1 meiely 
imagine or fancy, e. g. a gold-mountain, is also excluded. The 
existent then must not be fancied, but as against this it must 
be capable of being kno\7n. But that is not enough. Things 
may appear to be quite properly known, and jet may not bo 
truly known, e. g. illusory objects. The existent then must 
he really known and not appear to be known. There again 
might be a doubt whether anything is really known. The 
existent then must ho known bejond the possibility of doubt. 
The last two conditions evidently cannot always be fulfilled. 
But this much is certain that something must at least be 
knoan before it can offer a problem in being ov existence. 
What appears to be known has at least on appearance of being. 
If there is coupled doubt, the being is indeterminate ; and 
if there is cancellation, the being is illusory. I shall therefore 
substitute for the simple sense of the term "existence’* a 
more specific sense. I shall say,— existence is defined by tho 
knowing attitude. Here there can bo common agreement. 
No one is in donbt os to what this attitude is. What wo 
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nppoar to know hns nt least a prima facie being ; and we 
never have this attitude except to bemg. I shall go oven, 
further and say that the conception of being is really meaning- 
less unless it involves this relation to knowledge. Being apart 
from knowledge is ns good as no-being. 

Tho question arises : Can there not he something to which 
the knowing attitude is not possible ? The Absolute, if there 
IS any Absolute, would be an entity to which the knowing 
attitude is not possible. And jet it would not be capable of 
being domed, for it would realise the very ideal of knowledge. 
Is there anything else in our experience about which also we 
can say that it cannot ho denied, and yet it cannot be said to 
be known ? Evidently, if there is anything which we regard 
ns merely felt, that something would be a matter in question. 
What wo call the valoo-character of a thing does not seem to 
sustain any knowing attitude. Wo must therefore either deny 
it altogether (which we cannot do), or accept it as soroething 
real which yet is distinct from being as defined by us. I 
define reality as what may transcend the knowing attitude, but 
what does not transcend all attitudes each ns feeling or willing. 

If anybody says that nothing that sustains any attitude and is 
real in our sense of the term, docs in fact transcend the 
knowing attitude, be might bo right. But that would be a 
question of facts only, or a question of our analysis of ex- 
ponence. In would not be a question regarding our meanings 
of terms, The conclusion is that in so far as it is admitted 
that value is what is felt only, value cannot be denied to be 
real, and yet every question as to its mode of being is point- 
less ; for wc may os well admit at once that it has no kind of 
being understood in our sense of that term. 

The above argument carried to its logical conclusion would 
amount to saying that value, being a matter of feeling only, 
cannot be really and intelligently related to being, and that 
therefore the Absolute of value will be found in the end to be 
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a different Absolute from the Absolute of Knowledge. This 
view appears to me to be mistaken The thesis which I want 
to maintain as against this is that value has no loom atandi 
except being, and that in the end the truest being must 
coincide with the highest value. 

2. The ideals of thought and Feeling. 

Itviillbe generally agreed that there is no pure state of 
the mind such as feeling only, or cognition only, etc. Each 
state is in a sense complex. All that we can hold is that in 
each state, a certain aspect of experience predominates over 
the rest or reduces them to subordination, so that we can 
more or less truly speak of that state as a cognition, or a 
feeling, etc. The important question that arises here is 
whether each different aspect of experience bos a different 
Jrtnd of content, — whether the content of cognition is intrinsi- 
cally different from the content of feeling, and so on. I 
believe it will be generally admitted that nbat we feel is a 
different of content from what we can be said to know. 
But in conformity w ith our subjective states, no content is a 
pure content. There are elements of other contents jiresent 
that are merely reduced to subordination. Let us take the 
so-called judgment "a: has value.*' Hero ® is cognised. Value 
is not cognised, but felt only. We have already seen that in 
every case of appreciation of value, the felt content is tho 
real substantive, and existence is subsidiary to it; existenco 
is an involute of value. The judgment “this is beautiful” 
should therefore he parophrased into **how beautiful is this T 

This view is quite intelligible. The wholeness of experi- 
ence is kept intact, and no aspect of it is entirely disregarded 
or disowned. But it gives rise to nn important philosophical 
problem. If there is after all a difference in hind between 
a known content and a felt content, is not their “togetherness” 
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An objection might be raised here ; We have admitted 
that* in introspecting into a feeling, we feel towards it. This 
feeling evidently is not a repetition of the old feeling, but a 
new feeling which can only properly be described as a feeling 
of a feeling. The original feeling was a feeling of some objec- 
tive content. The new feeling which we have admitted to be 
involved in introspection has a different content altogether, 
namely the original feeling itself. We feel a feeling here. 
Wore than. that. This feeling of a feeling which we havo 
admitted to be involved in introspection is not involved in it 
as something subordinate to cognition. It is the* only proper 
introspection of a feeling. The introspection of a feeling is 
necessarily a feeling itself. It cannot be cognition, Tho 
leason is evident. A feeling cannot bo the content of a- 
hnowing ; it cannot support a cognitive attitude. A felt con- 
tent is felt and not known. For the same reason, wo can 
have a feeling of a feeling but not knowledge of it j for know- 
ledge is essentially unfeeling and cold. 

The above argainent starts with a wrong premise, namely 
that the content of n feeling c.an bo fell only and not known, 
and vice versa. In our opinion, the contents arc distinct in 
emphasis only, and not in themselves and absolutely. Thoro 
is no being or existence cognised by us which is not also felt. 
Or what is the same thing, wc cannot distinguish the content 
ihiKfgkS Aiwn Sbo of bat 

relatively; i.e, in reality the two contents ato not distinct. 
What we simply know is jwsf what wo also feel as unfelt or 
as insipid ; it is thus a feeling-content as well Similarly, 
what u 0 feel is also what wc know as betnj something of a 
sort It is i/te same i/itnff to which wo havo these different 
attitudes. What we thiukingly know is ichal wo feelingly 
feci. Being and value arc in reality not distinct or vKimaiely 
distinguishable. They become distinct only by a certain stress 
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^vhjcll WG lay upon aspects of reality separated not in them- 
solvoa but through our oan attitudes towards it. 

The introspection of a feeling is not feeling exclusively or 
even predominnntlj’, AH introspection is essentially cognitive 
in its interest and form. Wc eh.in go further and say that a 
man who feels bub does not hiow that he feels, does not really 
feel at all. Let us think of a flituation in which a man has 
tooth-ache but does not know it. Can ho be said to feel the 
pain of the tootb-ncho f It would be absurd to suppose that 
ho does. 

Wo may grant, for tbo sake of the argument, that the 
introspection of a feeling is itself a feeling. But even so, how 
shall we explain the preposition "ol T Tho original feeling 
is objective to the introspective feeling. There Is a feeling of 
a feeling. Can this objcctificatioa be the function of a feeling ? 
Can/tbe objectivity of on object be felt ? If it con be felt, 
then being can bo felt. If it cannot be felt, then how do we 
justify, on the ground of mere feeling, a feeling of a feeling ? 
It appears to me that a feeling must be of something. And 
yet this otkemesa of the content cannot be felt, but only known. 
The truth is that there can be no feeling which does not 
involve thought as a necessary element of it. A pure feeling, 
even if it were possible, might be a subjective state ; but it 
would have no content 0/ which it can be said to he a feeling. 
The attempt therefore to set up feeling as an independent 
function of the spirit, having a distinct ideal of its own that 
has nothing m common with the ideal, say of cognition, is 
A? 

It will now be argued that after all value is a matter of 
feeling only ; and in that sense thought has no determining 
character with regard to value. But even this is only p w- 
tially true, When I soy that value is what is felt, I cannot 
deny the possibility of satisfactions that are illusory, and 
therefore the possibility of iUasozy values. I may set a high 
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value upon something because it satisfies me. Alcohol or 
sense objects in general give satisfaction which may appear to 
be very real. But such ^itisfoction can be shown to be 
illusory. The feeling can be criticised and better directed. 
Taste can be educated. That we seem to feel a satisfaction 
may not be doubted. But it can be doubted whether a certain 
satisfaction is a real fiatisfaoUon. or that it is all that it 
presumes to be. Herein comes the fanction of thought in the 
determination of values. Feeling by itself is not capable of self- 
criticism and so of directing itself. 

It will here be said : How do you know a certain satisfac- 
tion to be illusory, unless you feel towards it in a certain 
way ? The satisfaction which you now reject, you feel to be 
inane or a satisfaction that does not satisfy. Wbat then 
makes a satisfaction illosoiy is not your thinking about it, 
but your feeling towards it. You feel a certain satisfaction 
to be no eatisfaction. The illusoriness of a satisfaction then 
is not a matter of thinking or of reasoning but of feeling 
only. 

This however does not appear to mo to be the whole truth. 

cannot rely entirely upon uncriticised feeling. If feeling 
is to guide thought in the appraisal of value, it must in 
turn be guided by thought. Without criticism, no feeling is 
a safe guide. This criticism consists in intelligently correlat- 
ing the ideals of thought with the ideals of feeling. Feeling 
is too subjective. It may be very entrancing, and yet it may 
have no more reality than the passing colours on an unstable 
and moving back-ground. It lacks that stability which 
thought alone can give to it. Our satisfactions must be 
grounded in the nature of things. This alone can protect us 
from illusory satisfactions. Reality must be in- its nature 
satisfying, if we are not to fall a prey to the seductions of our 
own untutored feelings. 
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It 13 evident that every feeling that signifies value has a 
necessary reference to a felt content. Without such reference, 
there is nothing to distinguish or to render comparable the 
pleasure of sense and the radiant joy of spiritual love. No 
subjective state merely as subjective has any distinguishable 
character. There are no distinctions available in pure sabfec- 
tivity. The only way therefore to criticise a feeling is to 
criticise it in relation to the felt content. It is the felt content 
which is said to have value, and not the feeling of it. It may 
Jbe that the fact that we feel towards a certain thing in a 
certain way is sufficient to invest that thing with a certain 
value. But that is the more reason why we should look more 
closely into the matter and try to see whether tbe values 
thus created are stable or not. We can never know that a 
satisfaction is not fancied only, and so illusory and unreal, 
unless the feeling is purged of its subjectivity. It is not 
sufficient that a thing satisfies me. Dissatisfaction and dis- 
illusionment may come late. It is necessary that tbe thing 
should be capable of satisfying by its very nature and of 
sustaining the highest feeliug of appreciation. Or in other 
words, the real satisfactoriness of something depends not merely 
upon the fact of its being felt to satisfy, but upon its innate 
power to satisfy or upon its sathfactory being. Value must 
be correlated with being. 

These two, ordinarily, are distinct and not relafcabl© intelli- 
gently. But 80 f.ir all satislactions are also nnt what they 
should be. Th^v ore more or less salpective and so illusory. 
It is only when we find that the ideal of feeling coincides 
with tbe ideal of thought, that our satisfaction becomes 
purged of its subjectivity. It becomes real and complete. The 
ideal content of value becomes the only true being. Being 
becomes blissful. Deceit is no longer possible. Wo value 
what is in itself tbe truest volae. Short of this, and within 
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the pure subjectivity of feeling, deceit is the rule. It simply 
cannot be eliminated. For this reason, all forms of mysticism 
based on an overemphasis of feeling, can only make for 
subjective value and not for value that is real and eternal ; 
to realise the latter, we moat find the highest ideal of feeling 
in the highest ideal of thought, and vice versa, and not set 
these as unrelated and independent ideals.^ 

Finally, ue should note that all feeling that indicates value 
has an inherent reference to being. A feeling taken by itself, 
and without any reference to a felt being, is a mere feeling 
that indicates nothing. It can indeed be contemplated as a 
feeling of pleasure merely. In that case it is a certain stale 
of being, or even a quality of being that does not signify 
anything beyond itself j such feeling simply %•. But we may 
regard the feeling as signifying something. It signifies valoe, 
as when ue say, *Va1ue is what is felt." Here valoe is the 
content of the feeling. If that is so nehave already gone 
bes'ond the subjectivity of pure feeling. We have in this 
conception of the “felt content,” the minimum of objectivity 
needed The felt content may not be apart from the feeling, 
but feeling has already gone beyond itself. It has referred 
itself to an objectivity which cannot be wholly analysed away 
ill feeling as such. In other words, feeling to aigmfy valno 

4 Compare tbe followiag : " 1 repeat that before we can dismiss this 
conception of an identical criterion in troth, reality, and satisfaction , 
we should have to deal with the whole aigument by which Piato leads 
up to the form of Good......The principle of these arguments {n a word 

is this, that postttre pleasure and al) satisfaction, as distinct from an 
Intensity of feeling which there fs reason to suspect of being illusory, 
depends on the character of togteal stability of the whole inherent in the 
objects of desire, and (hat what in this sense is more real, that is more 
at one with itselfand the whole is also the experience in which the mind 
obtains the more durable and coherent satisUction, and more completely 
realises itseH.” Bosaaquet's TAe Pnrsei^le ej Individuality and Value. 
PP. 29S-^. 
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Whitehead’s View of Philosophy 
and its method- 

By 

Ras7ihabt Das. 

It is not of course expected of a person, who is not himself 
a philosopher or a student of philosophy, that he should know 
exactly what philosophy is, what its ends are ond bow it tries, 
or should try, to achieve those ends. But it is certainly expected 
of a philosopher that he shonld have a clear understanding of 
his own bnsiness. Now it may he a fact that a philosopher 
in every case has a defiaibe idea of his work ; hot it is olso a 
fact that ditfecent philosophere hold widely divergent views 
as regards < the nature of their work and the method of its 
procedure. This is surely unfortunate. If each philosopher 
is right in hfs peculiar view of philosophy, from which other 
philosophers differ, then it lueans that philo«ophy as a deSnite 
branch of knowledge or a coherent body of knowledge does not 
exist, and that the name philosopher is not applied to these 
dilTercab persons in one deBoito eense of the term. But 
although it is certain that oil the different views cannot he 
right, it cannot be said that none of them is right. The 
only difficult question is to decide which of them is right. 
But there is little possibility of our finding out the truest 
view of philosophy by opriori considerations. Infact no 
definition of philosophy, m the absence of any clear agreement 
ns what philosophy is, can really ho refuted. We can only 
discuss the different views and compare them with one another 
and It is very likely that in coarse of timo some of them will 
cease to interest men and will become obsolete without under- 
going any strictly logical refatstion. 

But when we do not exactly know what philosophy is, 
how can we even discuss a view about philosophy, seeing that 
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intended here, ivben ib is shown as an instance of ft general 
idea. Philosophy exphina our experience when it exhibits 
every item of our experience that is everything of which 
we are conscious, as enjojed, perceived, willed or thought as an 
instance of the general scheme of ideas which it has constructed. 
Thus the system of ideas has a theoretical and a practical 
aide It should not merely be entertained in theory but 
should also be capable of being applied to the facts of 
experience On the theoretical aide, the system should be 
coherent and logical It should be coherent m the sense that 
it shonM constitute ad inter connected whole so that no one 
of iis important ideas should be capable of being abstracted 
from the rest The dtderent ideas m the system should 
presuppose one auotber, not in the sense of being definable 
in terms of one another, but in the sense that each is signifi- 
cant only m relation to the others. It is presupposed that every 
entity in the universe is what it is by virtue of its determi- 
nate place in the universe and can not be conceived to have 
a being outside this universe This character of the universe, 
iw reflected in the scheme of ideas is its coherence 

It should be logical in the sense that the scheme of ideas 
should be framed in accordance with tbe logical principle of self 
consi<>tency, and general logical notions ebould be illustrated 
m it and also the scheme should provide room for tbe principles 
of inference It is not meant that logical principles are to be 
placed above philosophical notions and are to be regarded as 
the ultimate first principles It is of course true that our 
philosophical ideas should not violate logical principles and 
should be framed according to them , but then the logical 
principles themselves should find their place in tbe general 
scheme of philosophical ideas 

On the empirical side the scheme should be applicable 
and adequate It is applicable if some fact of oar experience 
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can be shown as on instance of the genera! scheme, and the 
scheme is adequate when it ia applicable to every such fact. 
In other words, all facts which we have experienced and in 
which we can believo as actual or possible, should be inter- 
pretable in terms of the scheme. It should be universUIy 
valid, and in this sense the system of ideas may be regarded 
as necessary, 

It is thus clear that metayhjsica! principles should be 
illustrated in all facts of our experience ond there should be no 
facts which can be regarded as exceptions. It might appear 
that, the metaphysical principles being universal, we could elicit 
them from a study of any fact. But their very universality 
is a ground for our not beutg able find them out easily. V?e 
generally observe by the method of difference. What is found 
iu one place and is not found in another easily attracts our 
attention. But what is to be found everywhere is apt to be 
missed by us. Thus we cannot easily discover metaphysical 
principles although they are present in all facts. The power 
of free imagination helps us in our philosophic discovery. In 
imagination we are not restricted by what we actually 8#*o. 
We may first imaginatively construct ideas which may after- 
wards be found present in actual facts, liinny mathematical 
ideas were constructed io this way long before their applica- 
tion to physical reality was suspected. Moreover we may 
imagine things which are not actual at all and thus get the 
requisite basis of difference for the better observation of 
actual facts. Thus we see that imagination Is a valuable gift 
for the pbilosopber. Even the scientist cannot achieve any- 
thing of value without this gift. Merc empiricism without 
imaginative construction leads us nowhere. 

But philosophy is not pure imaginalion. Philosophy 
requires imagination in the aorvico of knowledge. In all 
imaginative constructions, auch as are necessary in philosophy, 
wo have to be strictly faithful to facts ; we hate to see that 
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our imaginative constructions ore illustrated in actual facts, 
Besides they should satisfy the rational tests of logical 
consistency and coherence* Empirical verification and logical 
consistency are the two supieme tests for the sanity of a 
philosophical scheme. Ofchermaa it would be xndistingaishable 
from poetry and fiction. 

What IS said above represents only the ideal which 
philosophy tries to realise ; bat it is not to be supposed that 
any particular philosophy has realised or is likely to realise tbia 
ideal completely. From our present knowledge of the com- 
plexity of fact and the weakness of human intelligence, we can 
only suppose that we may approach the ideal nearer and nearer 
but it is vam to hope that we aha)} be able to realise tbe ideal 
completely. We cannot think of a final metaphysical scheme 
which will explain all facts completely without leaving any- 
thing further to be explained. As we see things at present, 
there is little likelihood of our attaining a stage when no 
further progress in philosopbie generalisation will bo necessary 
or possible. It seems there will he alwa}8 materials at our 
disposal to call for better 6)Btematisation of our metophjsical 
scheme, for eniargement of its scope and increase in ite log^c^l 
rigour. This only means that philosophy, ns it is viewed now, 
is assured of indefinite progro'-s, if only requisite intelligence 
be forthcoming to carry on its work. 

It is clear that Whitehead takes the ordinary method 
of scientific generalisaiion to bo the method of philo- 
sophy. It is eminently rational and can bo used by 
ordinarj' tnteUigenco. Oao cannot of couree use tbe method 
mechanically and becomo a great philosopher. No method 
by itself leads to any such result. Wo require insight and 
that cannot bo provided by any method. But what wo aebiero 
by our insight should admit of rational presentation and 
application and be inteUigiblo to ordinary understanding. 
Here Whitehead sots his face against all nuti-intellcctual 
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intuitionisma \?hicb mako the possession of some uncommon 
faculty a necessary qualification for discovering or understand- 
ing any philosophical truth. 

Thus for Whitehead philosophy does not represent a 
peculiar kind of knowledge having a peculiar field of its own 
and differing essentially from tcientific knowledge in its 
character and scope. But if the method of philosophy is 
eBsentially the method of science and if philosophic knowledge 
is not different in character from scientific knowledge, how 
is then philosophy at all different from science ? We may 
readily admit that there is no essential difference in character 
between phiiosopfaic and scientific knowledge. Still what 
we learn from philoeophy is not what we learn from 
the sciences. A particular sdenc© studies a particular 
set of facts in abstractions from other facts which may be 
related with them but being of a different kind do net 
fall within the scope of this scieoce. Thus a special science 
is always limited in scope and studies facts in abstraction. 
There is no science which studies all facts, or at least, aims 
to arrive at principles that will be applicable to all facts. 
This work is reserved for philosophy. So the old saying that 
philosophy is the science of sciences may in a sense be true. 
Two objections may be raised. First, it may be asked, when 
the facts are studied by the dtffeient sciences, what is there 
left to bo studied specially by philosophy ? and, secondly, is 
it possible for anybody to study all facts ? 

Facts, we have said, are studied by the sciences under 
limited aspects. Thus the diffeient sciences giro us only the 
partial views of facts, ond the partial views themselves cannot 
constitute the whole view unless they are properly synthesised 
and umfied. So in order to give us a eorapJeto understanding 
of facta, the work of philosophy is necessary over and abov< 
the work of the scianecs. The question now comes whethe 
it is possible for any individual to Study all the facta whW 
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are Beverally stndied by the different sciences. It is obvious 
that no individual can study all the facts, but it is also true 
that one does nob need to be acquainted with the detailed 
work of all the sciences in. order to become a philosopher. A 
philosopher may study a few facts in order to arrive at his 
general conclusions, but these conclnsions must bo applicable 
to all facts. The material for philosophy as well as for science 
is supplied by experience. If the sciences give us reliable 
knowledge about the facts of experience — and they have no 
other aim — and if philosophy also is an interpretation of the 
same facts, then it can ill-afford to neglect the evidenco of 
the sciences. It may be difiScult to roaster what the different 
sciences have to say about fha different aspects of reality 
whicK they study. But a philosophy, which is already famihw 
with such syatomatisatioos of facts as are found in different 
sciences, is likely to do more substantial work than one which 
ignores the work of the sciences or formulates its principles 
in defiance of tlieir evidence. Moreover in philosophy we aro 
concerned with ultimate generalities which are appllcablo to 
all facts, and vre do not need to knovr facts in their pMticular 
character ; and the ultimate conceptions, which any special 
science uses, are not 1 suppose, many. So, I think, even 
to-day it is not an impossible task for a philosopher to acquaint 
himself, cs Whitehead has done, with tbo broad general 
conceptions of different sciences, before be ventures upon ony 
rootaphysical constructions. 

The method of philosophy then »» the method of ‘working 
hypothe‘»is.' Whitehead calls it also tho method of ‘descriptive 
generalisation'. We tentatively forniulato a genera! racta- 
ph}9ical Bchemo and the truth of tbo scheoio depends on tho 
success nitb which it can be used to interpret tho heta of 
experience. The aim of philosophy is not to give us n peculiar 
intuition into some transcendental core of reality or to 
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justify our belief in some aapdrsonsiblo entities accepted on 
faith, but merely to give the most general desoription of 
facts. 

Whitehead has come to philosophy from mathematics and 
science and ho has been able to point out certain defects in 
Ibo methods of modern philosophy. Those of us who have 
been trained m the tradition of modern European philosophy 
can hardly think of them as defects. We should think it a 
good point in a philosopher that ho starts with some proposi- 
tions which ore clear and distinct and are absolutely certain. 
It IS sometimes supposed that roal knowledge is that which 
cannot bo doubted, and if philosophy is to give ns real fenow- 
Jedgo, it should start with some indubitable principle, for 
starting with doubtful premises, it can never arrive at indubit- 
able conclusions. Whitehead boldly inverts the whole idea. 
Ho says that there aro no irroformible, clear and distinct, 
absolutely cortain first principles to start with Clarity and 
certainty aro gradually to be attoined in our knowledge and 
they cannot characteriso our starting points. This is evident 
from the method of working hypothesis which, according to 
Whitehead, philosophy embodies. When wo frame a metn- 
pbjsical hypothesis, we cannot initially bo certain about its 
truth or very clear as to its exact sigiuScance. As the hypo- 
thetical scheme receives verification in empirial facts, wo feel 
more and more certain aboat its truth and sco more and more 
clearly its exact significance. 

Modern philosophy has also erred, according to Whitohead, 
in regarding the fivo senses os tho eolo gates of our knowledge 
of the external world, and m relying oxolusivoly upon intros- 
pection for the examination of exporionco. Through tho 
senses we get the knowledge of tho oontompornry world ns 
illustrated by the senso-dnta. Wo knoiv nothing of its past 
or future, and entirely miss tho alMmporlaut fact that tho 
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present is derived from the past. We should rather regard 
the whole body as the organ of knowledge. The enviroomenb 
is pressing itself upon the whole body and through indistinct 
bodily feelings we become directly aware of the causal deriva- 
tion of the present from the past. Through the senses we 
know the world in ‘presentational immediacy’ and through 
the bodily feelings we know it in 'causal efScacy.* In the 
former mode we knoxv the woild merely as static, and it is 
only in the tatter mode that we know the world as a causal 
process. 

Introspection similarly gives undue prominence to some 
aspects of experience, reh gating others into the baokgrounl. 
The data of sensation are marked clearly but *tbe compulsions 
and derivations which form the roaia stuff of experience* are 
not noticed in introspection. *’In particular it rules out that 
intimate sense of derivation from the body, which is the reason 
for our instinctive identification of our bodies with ourselves*'. 
Thus through the senses and in introspection we do not find 
all our available experiences, and in order to discover the main 
categories, under which the foots of experience can be classi- 
fied, we should examine experiences of all kinds whether 
normal or abnormal, physical or mental. 

It is somotimes urged against philosophy that it is a 
curiously unprogrrssive branch of knowledge. 'While the 
sciences and other btanohes of knowledge are making rapid 
progress, we seem to be discu‘‘6ing in philosophy even to-day 
in the eamo inconclusivo manner the eternal problems which 
Plato and Aristotle discussed. Whitehead does not share 
this pessimistio view oboot philosophy. Ho thinks thot 
progress is possible and philosophy has actually progressed in 
the course of history. The different systems of philosophy 
■which have appeared represent no doubt different viotvs of 
reality , but they aro not to bo regarded as absolute altcrna- 
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truly seen. This can be done only by a systematic coheient 
interpretation. As we saw above, the troths of science, viewed 
absolutely in regard to reality, wonld be but half-truths. 
Philosophy serves a very useful purpose when it co-ordinates 
these balf-truths of science and supplies the qualifications 
under which alone they can be regarded as true. 

There has been purely scientific philosophy as well as 
philosophy with a religions appeal. Whitehead has the great 
distinction of making philosophy closely associated with both 
science and religion He has thereby made philosophy a 
highly effective and usefn) activity of the hnmon spirit. Our 
contact with reality is in the experience of particular facts 
and In the enjoyment of subjective being. Science arose out 
of the former and religion oat of the latter. The demand for 
intellctual justification for the brute facts of experience is at 
the root of science. This demand and the corresponding 
devotion to truth are fit parallels of religious sentiments. 
Only in science we are concerned with objective facts and not 
with subjectivity which is the concern of religion. In religion 
we seek to realise in tho particularity of feeliug the general 
conceptions which can properly be provided by philosophy 
alone, Seligious emotions find their justification in pbi]o> 
Sophie generalisations, and the philosophic generalisations find 
their illustration in rrlrgious feelings. Both philosophy and 
religion gain in content and depth by this mutual service. The 
conceptual scheme, provided bj philosophy, may appear, in 
its abstract general character, almost valueless, but it acquires 
supremo value when it is grasped in the immediacy of a feeling, 
ns we try to do in religion. The tendency towards ohslract 
generalisation and the tendency towards emotional realisation 
are both present in the human spirit. They are somewhat 
opposed in character, dividing science from religion. Unless 
they are reconciled and fused together, life Is sure to suffer 
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Knowing, Peeling and Willing as Functions 
of Consciousness. 

By 

T. R. V Mdiiti 

An attempt is made in this paper* to lay the rudiments 
of an aprioxi ox transcendental poyeholopy — ^to use a more 
ambitious title. Our task is to 6x the precise meaning of the 
terras Knowledge, Feeling and Will and their sub-forms, and 
also to show the sense in which every p^chosis can be said to 
involve all the three form?. 

There may be seme thinkm who might consider excursions 
into psychology as of no value or at least as having no rele- 
vance to epistemology or loetaphysica ; because such enquiries 
are not calculated to determine the ultimate nature of things. 
This is clearly a mistake. For, when wc employ such concepts 
and terms as perception, memoiy, judgment, feeling, willing 
etc. we would then be uncritically accepting what certain 
psychologists have said about them. But such a use of these 
terms may not be in accord with our metaphjsica. In fact, 
just as an nncritical and realistic view of our knowledge of 
objects IS unacceptable, bo wo should discount on account of 
our mental functions that is not explicitly epistemological. 
There is thus the need for bringing our psychology into accord 
with our epistemology. Rather, the contention is that psycho- 
logy, if it is to be of any signiBcancc for philosophy and not 
merely be of literary value, has to be merged into epistemo- 
logy ; it should not be, as it is at present, a snperBcial 
description of what appears to untutored introspection. As 
Buch, our enquiry sets itself against the commonly received 
notion about the infallibility of {/Sjchological introspection or 

1. I am deeply Indebted to Prof. K. C. Bhaiiacliaryya for his lectures 
on the subject-jnauer of this p^per debvered at the InslUute. 
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Knowing. Peeling and Willing as Functions 
of Consciousness. 

By 

T. B V Mueti 

An attempt ia made in this paper* to lay the rudiments 
of an apriori or transcendental psychology — to uae a more 
ambitious title. Our task is to 6z the precise meaning of the 
terms Knowledge, Feeling and Will and their sub-forms, and 
also to show tbe sense in which every psychosis can be said to 
involve all the three forms. 

There may be eoroe thinkers who might consider excaraions 
into psychology as of no valne or at least os having no rele- 
vance to epistemology or metaphysics ; hecanse such enquiries 
are not calculated to determine the ultimato nature of things. 
This is clearly a mistake. For, when vre employ such concepts 
and terms as perception, memory, judgment, feeling, willing 
etc. we would then be uncritically accepting what certain 
psychologists have said about them. Bat such a use of these 
terms may not be in accord with our roetaphjsics. In fact, 
just os an uncritical and realistic view of our knowledge of 
objects is unacceptable, so wo should discount an account of 
our mental functions that is not explicitly epistemological. 
There is thus the need for bringing our psychology into accord 
with our epistemology. Bather, the contention is that psycho- 
logy, if it is to bo of any significance for philosophy and not 
merely be of literary \ aloe, has to be merged into epistemo- 
logy ; it should not be, os it is ot present, a superficial 
description of whot appears to untutored introspection. As 
such, our enquiry sets itself against iho commonly received 
notion about tbe infallibility of psycbologiaal introspection or 

r. I am deeply Indebted to Prol. K. C. Bhatiacharyja for his Jcciurcs 
on the subject-mauer of this paper deUvered at the Institute. 
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mi'nation of one entity by the other or by both* is taken as 
the ftmdamental meaning and type of relation between two 
entities For, relation of one entity with another actualises 
or limits the capabilities of either, at least their possible 
relationships The one may be said to be defined or deter- 
mined by the other and vice verea. 

There can be three sets of relation between consciousness 
and content : one in which the content determines the mode 
of attention ; attention is, as it were, entirely lost in the 
object, but not vice lerea ; oi second in which consciousness 
determines the content and not vice versa } or that in which 
the determination is either way. If the third alternative is 
not to be a mere repetition of tho former tao, it must mean 
that attention and consciousness mutually determine each 
other, i. e.» their determination is not separately distinguiah- 
able ; the whole thing is indeterminate. Fourthly, it might 
be thought that neither determines the other ; the two things 
are separate and unconnected. But this is clearly tantamount 
to denying all relation ; the two things fall asunder, and we 
cannot even speak of them astno, This is pure agnosticism. 
Our apriori scheme hus thus really yielded only three inodes 
of relation between consciousness and content. And these 
can be identified with Knowing, Willing and Feeling respec- 
tively. 

II. 

The notions of truth and falsity imply that knowledge is a 
mode of consciousness which is, or should be, determined 
solely by the object.* Consciousness or subject must merely 
reveal or discover the neither adding anything to it nor 

2 . cf. '^JnSnam (u pramauajaDyam, pramSoam ca yathabhOtarastu 
Ti;ayam ato jnai.ani kattutn akartum aoyathS va kartcoi afakyam 
ieva/ani vaslulanira meva ittf, aa codaaa taatram nSpi punjfatantiara" 
Sankara’s Bb»ya on the Br. Sutr. l,i>4 vattu yStaimj'a jnanam 
pan>$abuddby3pek?an). kim laxhitVaifutaK/ra meva ta/.', 
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\re hare also to regard the object as not requiring its being 
known by any consciousness not even the possibility of snob 
in the last r'^sort. AVhen we know an object we need not 
at once be consciocs nf this very knowing. For, the object, 
which alone should determine the nature of consciousness in 
knowledge, says nothing about its present knownness or past 
nnkno'^nness. A Belf-consctous knowing is possible, as will 
be shown later, througb its complication with will. 

The above contentions ahont the ideal of knowledge run 
counter to the commonly received principle of idealism that 
the object is mind-dependent in some way or the other. But 
all arguments of idealism, e. g. those of Berkeley and 
Hegel, rely upon feeling and will and misapply them to 
knowledge. The knowledge-absolutist aijrees with the realist 
and with Kant, as against the idealist, that the object of 
knowledge is, or should be independent of tbe knowing cons- 
ciousness, There is profound disagreement however with 
realism in another respect ; the realist uncritically believes 
that what is ordinarily given is knowledge. The apriori 
psychology adumbrated here ho’ds, W 3 th Kant, that know- 
ledge 08 we generally understand is invariably mixed up with 
other functions; much of what passes off ns knowledge is 
feeling and imagination (will) especially. There is thus a 
call to purify tho given to .arrive at what is really known. 
This comes to mean that what passes for knowledge is illusory, 
phenomennk Knowledge-illusion is possible through the 
complication, in rarjine degrees, of knowledge with feeling 
and will ; the Intter oro mistaken for knowledge. And it is 
the peculiar feature of transcendental psychology to justify 
this contention by showing tho complication and tho resolution 
of the functions. 

IIL 

Wo take the second kind of relation between consciousness 
and content, namely that in which tho former determines the 
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strictly to tlie deliverances of fcbe object. Not so in willing. 
Self consciousness, self-assertitm, seems to be inseparable from 
uilling. When we are willing, ae can not be self forgetful. The 
self conscious or reflective character of the functions is thus 
due to the presence of will Reflection in all cases means an 
arrest of functioning. The functioning itself acquire an 
interest, which may be either in the service of farther and 
efficient functioning, as when we examine an instrument to 
improve its efficiency, or purely to understand the function 
itself without any ulterior motive. The former attitude is that 
of science; the latter is that of philosophy. 

We have to controvert the position that willing can be 
reduced to either l>nowledge or feeling and that it is itself 
kno«n. In knowing our consciousness is that we are merely 
discovering an existent being ; in willing it is just the rever«e ; 
the willed being what is formed through the willing. Nor is 
will known; for an object of knowledge on our deSnltiou, is 
an accomplished fact, and willing is not a piece of thing that 
you can And lying about somewhere ; it is precisely the 
activity itself and is not to be bad before or after the willing. 
How then do we speak about will, if it were not known ? 
Precisely the pame question might be asked about knowing. 
Speaking seems common to all the functions. It might be 
thought that before we can will anything, wo must know what 
to will, and only then can we desire to bring it about through 
our willing. This spems so axiomatic and unquestionable that 
no further argument seems necessary. So knowledge precedes 
willing, it is concluded. But things might be put the other 
way round. Before we could know an object, our consciousness 
must reneb up to it, and this reaching itself cannot be actuated 
by a knowledge of the thing to be known. This difficulty is 
obviated, one may urge, because we already know ihe thing. 
In that case, however, wo cannot assert ne know anything ; 
,for ho^7 could v\c say *wo know*, if vve have been knowing an 
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strictly to tlie deliverances of the object. Not so in willing. 
Self consciousness, self-assertbtn, seems to be inseparable from 
wiDing. When we are willing, tra can nob be self foigetfnl. The 
self conscious or reflective character of the functions is thus 
due to the presence of will Reflection in all cases means an 
arrest of functioning. The fonctioning itself acquire an 
interest, which may be cither in the service of farther and 
efficient functioning, as when we examine an instrument to 
improve its efficiency, or purely to understand the function 
itself without any ulterior motive. The former attitude is that 
of science,’ the latter is that of philosophy. 

We have to controvert the position that willing can be 
reduced to either Vnowledge or feeling and that it is itself 
kno^n. In knowing our consciousness is that we are merely 
discovering an existent being ; in willing it is just the rever«e ; 
the willed being what is formed through the willing, Nor is 
will known j for an object of knowledge on our definition, is 
an accomplished fact, and willing is not a pieco of thing that 
you can find lying about somewhere ; it is precisely the 
activity itself and is not to be bad before or after the willing. 
How then do we speak about will, if it were not known ? 
Precisely the fame question might be asked about knowing. 
Speaking seems common to all tho functions. It might be 
thought that before we can will anything, we must know what 
to will, and only then can we desire to bring it about throngh 
our willmg. This seems so axiomatic and unquestionable that 
no further argument seems necessary. So knowledge precedes 
willing, it is concluded. But things might be put the other 
way round. Before we conld know an object, onr consciousness 
must reach up to it, and this reaching itself cannot be actuated 
by a knowledge of the thing to be known. This difficulty is 
obviated, one may urge, because we already kuo^7 tho thing. 
In that case, however, we cannot assert we know anything ; 
.for how could we say ‘we know*, if we have been knowing an 
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entity always, invariably ? There must therefore have been a 
timevshenit Nvna unknown, unreacted Some self alienation 
or factual gap is pre supposed in the assertion ‘we l^now it’. 
And for this gap to be transcended, a pure activity is needed, 
■Willing IS thus a mode of consciousness co-ordinate with 
knowledge. 

Illusion m willing happens when what is really knowledge 
or feeling is mistaken for will. For instance, in most of our 
volitions we are actuated by feelings, by desires and passions, 
the apparent exercise of freedom notwithstanding. That 
ne should incline towards one course of action out of several 

equally possible olternatiies can never be explained on the 
basis of pure will alone Will has no content, no material 
pattern by which it could prefer one and rej>ct others. To 
say that we choose what is rationally higher or the good and 
that therefore we are free agents is to beg the question. For 
with regaid to the next questions what is good or in the 
interests of the true self etc. our only appeal would be to 
feelings, to what we feel as pleasurable. Thus in any exercise 
of volition, which ends id commitment to a positive course of 
action, it is not pure will that is functioning. Something else 
some content which has become a mode of the subject, w 
getting things done through us. Illusory or wrong willing 
is no willing at all 

IV 


To take up the third and last kind of relation that can 
obtain between content and consciousness, that in which the 
deteiminatinD of the one or the other is not emphasised. 
Knowing involves the distinction of the object from ronscioas- 
ness 5 the object is sometbiDg accomplished and independent. 
In willing, consciousness is distinguished from the content, 
which is immediately felt as having a being only through the 
former. In both of these, a distinction between content and con- 
sciousness seems necessary and can be validated by experience. 
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Now if wc could prove that there is a mode of consciousness in 
which the distinction between consciousness and content is 
either not made or only very inperfectly made, we could have 
evidenced feeling. Feeling is the contact or identification of 
consciousness with object It is the nature of fealing that 
it is a unity which militates against any aloofness or emphasis 
of one side against the other. It is not contended that feeling 
is possible without object but only that it is a state in which 
consciousness and content are not distinguishable ; and this 
very fact of non-distinction becomes evident only when we 
pass over from the unrefieetive to the reflective stage. 

It might be contended that feeling is of the nature of 
pleasure or pain, there being no feeling which is neither of 
these, and that it is always known. But, being opposed to each 
other pleasure and pain cannot both be considered feeling ; 
it should he either the one or the other. That both ere 
considered feeling implies that there is something common and 
more basic to them. And this can only be the contact of the 
subject with the object; if the contact «a favourable, the feeling 
is one of pleasure, if otherwise pain is the feeling. It will be 
shown that pleasure and pain involve willing, reflection. Pain is 
the consciousness of the unavailing efforts to get away from 
contact with some undesired object, while pleasure is the con. 
Bciousness of the success of effort. 

Is feeling known 7 By knowing we should always take the 
apprehension of a content which is an accomplished fact and 
independent of the apprehending consciousness ; the object is 
distinguished from the knowing of it. Feeling is not known and 
this for two reasons. Fcebng is not an ob]ect existing by itself, 
an accomplished fact, which wo only veiw calmly and 
dispassionately. There cannot be feeling, if such a detachment 
or distinction is mode between consciousness and content. 
Secondly, the difference between feeling, if it were objectified, 
and knowledge would not be a functional or co-ordinate 
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is the snme o'bjf'ct encountered before. It might be said that 
the identity of the object in the two occasions accounts for the 
feeling of familiarity. But the question is bow is the identity 
of the object in tvro or more occasions ascertainable at all 
■without bringing in two experiences, *without feeling the two 
experiences to be the same. If this is accepted, ■we must also 
guard against the error that the first experience is somehow 
made the object of the second and so on, as some realists 
hold. 'For this would raise precisely the same difficulty about 
the identity of the first experience with what is objectified 
in the second one. Nor is the one experience an identical 
repetition of the other, for then there would not even be the 
notion of tu'O experiences ; the two are not numerically 
one. So our ordinary notions of identity based on tbe olgeot 
of knowledge are inapplicable : the identity here is compatible 
with difference : there aro two numerically distinct experiences 
but etill the later experience is direct and self’Consctoag. Wo 
have thus to grant that in recognition the feeling of familiarity 
is to be accounted for by the supposition that the two 
experiences without loosing there uniqueness as two aro in 
same sense indistinguishable from each other. Therrforewe 
cannot say that the first experience is the ohjeet of the s'^cond ; 
if it were so, it would amount to knowledge, not feeling 
Because the two exp''rieTices are imperfectly distinguisbed, we 
should call the state feeling, and as there is a distinct reference 
by the one to the other, it is reflecthe. ■whole thing is 

felt as feeling without the mediation of any other state How 
precisely is the one oxpcricoce included in the other is more 
than "what we ran say. Po^siblr, there is a re-enactment 
of the first feeling in an attenuated form in the later 
stage. 

What is true of recognition or rcperceivin^ the same object 
is true of any determinate cognition, rofleclivo thought. We 
hare to show that determinate wgnilion is really rc-cognhion. 
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V. 

Those three inodes of consciousness — Knowing, “Willing nnd 
Feeling— thxis represent three different and complementary 
wa}S of attending to the object. Ail mental life is compounded 
of these. Any particular indeterminate element or any 
related whole is to be traced to feeling ; self-consciousness, 
rcnection and the transition from one state to another are due 
to will , determinatoness — describality and univesality — is to 
he attributed to knowledge. 

Though not reducible to one another, each is expressible 
negatively in terras of others, ns all oro speakable. Willing, 
in terms of knowledge, is conscious absence of knowledge, 
which amounts to no knowing at all. When will is complcto, 
as in absolute negation, there is no object left ; knowing is 
eliimnatcd. Fooling, with rc/etenco to knowledge, is some- 
thing unknown, vague— one that is mero datum requiring 
determination. It can bo said to bo known as unknown. 
Knowing, in terms of willing, is dependence, a surrender to 
something non-existent, and if knowing were complete, as in 
pure contemplation, there is nn end to will. Consciousness is 
absorbed and lost in the object. Feeling, with regard to will, 
8cr%es as a basis for its exercise. Knowledge in terms of 
feeling, is what is unfclt, indifferent, soraething lacking in 
the subjective side. Will, in relation to feeling, ia intense 
desire, something Jacking in the objective side. It might be 
scon that feeling is more priraitivo and basic than the other 
two ; It is ‘thicker.’ 

VL 

Such is our apriori scheme. It ia to bo seen whether it 
can bo useful in interpreting our mental states. Wo have a 
two-fold thesis to maintain. One ia that each state — not the 
pore abstractions we have been considering — is compounded 
of all the three, and we have to 6nd the precise meaning of 
tho intolution in one modo of the others. Secondly, we must. 
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contact -with the ‘this’ — vfhatever that may be ; it is not 
determinate ; ^vo merely feel it, perceive it nnreflectively. 
SimaUaneously, there is the knowledge of the ‘snake,’ which 
is a universal in the sense that it is a character which has no 
habitation, and has certainly nothing to do with the ‘this* 
before me. There are thus two distinct functions — feeling and 
knowing, and because of a confusion of these two there is 
illusion, does the ‘snake’ confront us ns the ‘this.’ Cancellation 
merely analyses the apparently unitary nature of illusion into 
the different functions, and at the same time evidences that 
the different functions were present at the time of illusion but 
as confused, not carefully attended to as they should have 
been. ” The ‘this’ which was indeterminate, feeling, becomes 
more determinate as the rope ; the ‘snake’ which though a 
universal, was tied up with the presentation ‘this,’ is contem- 
plated, after cancellation, as a pure universal. All this comes 
to mean that the confusion of the subjective functions of 
knowing and feeling ceases. To take another instance. 
Intense brooding or even dreaming, when beguiled by feeling, 
results in the apparent confronting by us of an accomplished 
object out there. The willed or imagined character of the 
content is lost sight of ] it appears as an object of knowledge, 
accomplished and independent. There is illusion because the 
two functions are not kept separate, and cancellation, when 
it follows, brings out the purely willed character of the 
content. 

‘ihe second thesis is that the contention about these 
functions being confused usually requires their being available 
in a pure form. As a matter of fact, if the functions were not 
analysable and available separately, the first contention itself 
could not have been made. It is because aftei the cancellation 
of an illusion the components can be had without confusion 
of the one with the other are we able to say that in illusion 
there was no such discrimination, that anything appealed 
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is hut very imperfectly diatineuished from tho judging cons- 
ciousness. Our first contention is that the ‘that’ refers 
to a fact, a percept and is a unique particular, irbile the Vhat' 
is n concept, universal. As Bradley says. Reality must fall 
outside the judgment, so that it can be predicated of that. 
Slightly changing this, we might say that the ‘that’ must 
refer to an actual perception ; otherwise the entire judgment 
would be a fiction, surreptitiously put in the form of a judg- 
ment ; moreover, if all judgments were such creations implying 
no reference to a reality outside the judgment, the distinction 
of tho ‘what’ from the ‘that' would not itself be made. 

Ordinarily, there is much reason to regard the unrefleo 
tive or the perceptival sLngc as feeling, as it is indeterminato. 
But it can be interpreted on the knowledge-side too, if the 
subsequent refiective consciousness is informatire and not 
affective or conative. The transition from perception to 
judgment Is coincident with greater determination, umrersaU- 
sation and idealisation, of the content. To discriminate is to 
disengage *, the ‘what’ is disengaged from the 'that,' Tho 
transition is engendered by recognition and judgments of 
quantity. Recognition, astbe collation of tw'o percepts helps 
to free certain characters common to both, helps in the dis- 
engaging of the adjective from the substantive. 

In a judgment the ‘what* is no doubt distinguished from 
the ‘that’; but it stsU seems to be tied up with, or to belong to, 
the ‘that’. There is a demand to completely free and contem- 
plate it as a pure universal. The tranistion from the judg- 
ment to the contemplative stage is engendered through the 
disjunctive and the hypothetical and culminates in the 
negative judgment. Now the disjunctive and the hypotheti- 
cal fall short of the judgment-ideal which is an affirmation 
or ascription ; the ‘oi* and tho *if do not amount to any 
information but suggest the possibility of the freedom of the 
*what’ from the ‘that* ; and as such they point to a stage of 
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ia but very imperfectly distincaished from the judging cons- 
ciousness. Our first contention is that the 'that’ refers 
to a fact, a percept and ia a unique particular, ■while the Vhat’ 
is a concept, universal. As Bradley saya, Reality must fall 
outside the judgment, so that it can bo predicated of that. 
Slightly changing this, we might say that tho ‘that’ must 
refer to an actual perception ; otherwise the entire judgment 
would be a fiction, Burrcptitiously put in the forra of a judg- 
ment ; moreover, if all judgments were such creations implying 
no reference to a reality outside the judgment, the distinction 
of the 'what’ from the 'that* would not itself be made. 

Ordinaiily, there is much reason to regard the unrefiec- 
tive or tho porceptivnl stage ns feelmg, as it is indeterminate. 
But it can be interpreted on the knowledge-side too, if tho 
subsequent reflective consciousness is informative and not 
affective or conative. The transition from perception to 
judgment is coincident with greater determination, univei'sali- 
satJon and idealisation, of the content. To discriminate is to 
disengage •, the ‘what’ is disengaged from the ‘that’ The 
transition is engendered by recognition and judgments of 
quantity. Recognition, astho collation of two percepts helps 
to free certain characters common to both, helps in the dis- 
engaging of the adjective from the substantive. 

In a judgment the 'what’ is no doubt distinguished from 
the ‘that’, but it still seems to bo tied up with, or to belong to, 
the ‘that*. There is a demand to completely free and contem- 
plate it as a pure universaf. The tramstibn from the j'urfg- 
ment to the contemplative stage is engendered through the 
disjunctive and the hypothetical and culminates in the 
negative judgment. Now the disjunctive and the hypotheti- 
cal fall short of the judgment-ideal which ia on affirmation 
or ascription ; the ‘or’ and the Tf do not amount to any 
information but suggest the possibility of the freedom of the 
•what’ from the ‘that’ ; and as such they point to a stage of 
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indicato three stages— -the unroflectivo (perceptual), reflective 
(judgment) and the cdntcmplativo stages. Mulaiia 
these stages cxempUfy those o( feeling and Will, 

Some general and baffling questions arise here. One is 
the question n hethor the Absolutes of Knon ledge, Feeling and 
Will are really incommensurable. Is not there a very deep 
and inexpressible identity of all the three, the differences 
being duo to the different modes of approach and not to any 
essential diversity ? The second question is about the neces- 
sity of a spiritual discipline, in each of these functions, for 
reaching the ahsolute, hmv much do they have in common and 
what are their specific features. 
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trae reality. Every 6nito self has a nieua towards the whole. 
The trae value of the Bnite self lies in its being the member 
ofthotthole. Thus ive see that repudiation by the finite of 
its exclusiveness la an important phaae of the religions 
attitude. The finite self contributes to the nnity of the whole 
in its religions experience. The finite being feels his will 
and emotions absorbed and transfigured in the perfect will 
which is also hia will but this will is realised through conflict 
eo that paioj evil, effort and aspiration ore present in the 
finiteness by which the individual contributes to the Divine 
perfection as a depth or tension or seriousness of the religious 
experience.* 

The essential character of the finite life ia rcoted in its 
double nature. Being double'^natured, it is torn between ita 
existence and its self'transcendence. The self In the striving 
to complete itself will welcome the accidents^ conflicts and 
adventures. Hazards and hardships attend upon It not inci- 
dentally but inherently. The 'finil© self is very inseenre in 
itself. But the vice offiniteness can be cured and the genuine 
stability and security of the finite self can be guaranteed. 
The final stability of the finite self is in the self-recognition 
of the self in the leligious consciousness. This recognition 
will be represented as roaintnining itself throughout by means 
of the pangs of seif-formation and the adventurousness of 
finite living. ‘The value of the individual lies in his contribu- 
tion as offered to the Absolute, and his destiny, in its essential 
features, must be the detail of the self-recognition on which 
the offering depends.'* Self-recognition is another name for 
religious consciousness. Thus we see that our value lies in 
the religious consciousners. The troubles and adventures of 
finite life are instrumental to self-recog nilion. 


3 Principle cf IndividucUiiy and Value, p. 327. 

(Some phrases that occar m this page have been pieced togelher). 
4. T^e Value and DesUnyot the Indivtdual,p, 18. 
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only bo cnjo) od in tho recognition of our membership in a 
whole which I9 perfect. Tho naan for whom mornlity is tho 
last word will try to gain an end by 'good works,' But tho 
very naturo of hnito hfo in time makes such an end unattain- 
able. On the other hand, tho religious man is delivered from 
tho ‘feverish anxiety induced by the belief that the good 
depends upon tho o^orts of himself,* Ho believes in the 
eternal perfection of the tIttimatQ and Absolute Reality of 
which he is hut an organ. Ho halio^es that ‘only in an 
assurance of Unity with the Eternal won through the sur- 
render of all finite claims is tho supTeroo sati'^fnetion that 
religion promises attainable by man.* In morality tho indi- 
vidual seems to sustain tho weight of tho world. All is on 
his shoulders. But in religious consciousness such excUtelvo- 
ne 84 never arises. It may ho remarked boro that morality 
cannot go without religion. In morniit) the individual takes 
everything on his shouldors, But if the question be asked— 
What is tho individual t The ansssor is given by religious 
consciousness Here morality coroes within the arena of 
lohgion proper. Religion is the last word, and not morality. 

Tho doctrine of the Incarnation meant to Bosanquot this 
that while wa can attain that porfcction after which we nspiro 
m 80 far as we find our ealisfaction not in anything which is 
ours as separate individuals, but only in tho pcifectbn of tho 
whole whereof we are members, wo loam to do this fiiat 
tbtough the ideuUfication of ouTSolvea with social wholes which 
are indeed leas than tho absolute whole but which servo as 
suvrogatea of that absolalo whole* The significance of group* 
hfo for the understanding of religion is emphasised here. The 
Divine is iromanent in the sucial life of man. This alone 
makes it possible for religion to develop through tho ex- 
pgrienca of human fellowship. Bosanquat holds that the 


6. HMtrl Journal, vol. XKil. pp. 79, So 
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whom ovU ia annihUated In the Absolute evil ia absorbed 
and annihilated, Ueligion for Bosanquet ia not the ultinmte. 
It is difficult to recQiioilo this view with tho contention aa 
earlier set faith that mau*a reUgtoti offers him the duo to 
reality. How is it jioaaiblo for Boaanquot to nssert that in 
religious recognition man is eecuro ? Qod of religion is an 
appearance oi Reality. Ho ia distinct from the whole 
and ultimate reality. Bo«anquot promised ot the ontsob 
security and stability to finite creatures in their religioue 
recognition. In tho end he doclates, religion is nob ultimate. 
It is only a step towards the Absolute, the complete indivi- 
duality. Bosnnquct is helpless whenever he makes n distinction 
between Qod and tho Absolute. If Absolute bo tho ultimate 
reality, how can we attain tho Absolute 1 Is it through 
religious recognition 1 No. Religions recognition 
nppcnranco only, ‘Tlio conclusion n*, lu a word, that tho Ood 
of religion, inherent in tho complotest expcrioncc, is an ap- 
peaianco of reality as distinct from being tho whole and 

ultimate reality..... *• Bosnequot himself raises the 

difficulty and tries to offer a solution. “If the standpoint of 
religion Is as wo held, not uUimato ; if it is possiblo and 
necossory to c«nccivo of tlio Absolnto ns something of which 
religion itself, v.ith the conflict of good and ovil, is not a 
complete account, to whnt attitude or mode of recognition on 
our part does such a conception corroepond ? Wo have 
definitely rejected tho idea that philosophy is superior to 
religion. Bub there is something more to be said. There is 
oIwnjB, I suppose, n normal and general mode of consciousnes, 
an avinreness of a certain Vmd of object, corresponding to 
every reflective attitude which really proves distinct and well- 
grounded i and to this philosophy, as tho theory of tho 
Absolute, is no exception.”^® Hero wo find, Bosanquet at first 


9. Value and deUtnjr, p, -55. 
JO. Value and DetUnj) p. 311. 
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the-worW. And what ia God I Let na say with Pringle- 
Patfcison that God means not simply the existence of another 
self-conscious. Being, but rather the infinite values of which 
His life is the eternal fraition. Truth, Beauty, Goodness, Love 
— these constitute the being of God. 

One meets with another difficulty. An unbiased perusal 
of Bosanquet’s account o! religious consciousness and meta- 
phyaics reveals the fact that Boaanquet treats the finite 
individuals os vanishing points. He states in his Gifford 
volumes that selves are formally distinct. The formal distinct- 
neaa of selves ia not affected at all by the extent of knowledge 
or sympathy they have in common. Boaanquet suggests 
that two minds may be so nearly ideutical that the one seems 
to reduplicate the other and yet they remain two minds to the 
end. But there ia a strong tendency in Bos snquet to rebel 
against the formal diatinctnesa of finite selves. The etrosgly 
monistic trend of his thoughts leads bim to treat the indi* 
viduiil a negligible feature of the world. Our author 
emphatically asserts — It is true that the finite individual 
makes a contribution to the ultimate Reality, but this contri- 
bntion is to be conceived os the contribution of an element 
or quality. “The finite self, like everything else in the 
universe, is now aad here beyond escape an element of the 
Absolute" — to which we havo the foot note : '* I do not say a 
member of the Absolute’. Such an expression might imply 
that it is separately and with relative independence a standing 
differentiation of the Absolote/'^* The finite selves are made 
ndjeeiives to the Absolute. Quit-* in the same spirit Bradley 
remarks, ‘To gain consistency and truth it ( finite self as 
appearance ) must be merged and recomposed in a result 
in which itsspeciaUty must vanish’.** 'Taken together in the 

13. Quoted by Pnogle Paiiison, Idea of God, p. 370 

14. Appearanit and Realtt/, p, 306 
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of a cla^a neglects it. Such a diversity recognised a9»8 unity, 
a tnacrocosm constituted by microcosms is the type of the 
concrete universal", The concrete universal is the true reality. 
In his Logic he hints at a sitnilar conception/ The disjunctive 
judgment means nob the bare ‘eitber-or’ of Formal Logic, 
but the system of subordinate forms into which the whole 
differentiates itself. Bub Bosanqueb did not develop these 
ideas. In his Gifford volumes be started with these ideas but 
he discarded them in the long tun. He holds in 'his account 
of religious consciousness that we have a devotion, a self- 
Burrender. We make our selves seem as nothing. Our will 
is absorbed in the will for perfection. The strongly monistic 
trend of his metaphysics and the idea of utter and all-round 
dependency in religious recognition have undermined the 
organic conception of Reality which Bosanqueb outlined in 
the beginniug. 

Jinother difficulty arises in ibis connexion. If religious 
insight is the recognition of dependence, we can recognize 
and affirm the dependence only when we have a certain 
independent status. When the religions man identiffes 
himself with the prefection of the whole, the very act of 
self-idcntiScalion implies the individual differences of tho 
self that makes it. Otherwise, as Pringle Pattision suggests, 
"The whole thing w a puppet show, and we fall back on the 
vulgar pantheism which makes the Absolute the direct agent 
in everything that 18 done. The religious attitude — all that 
we mean by worship, adoration, eelf-surrender-— is wholly 
impossible, if the selves aie conceived as telephone wires 
along which the Ahsolute acts’* 

The chief merit of Bo«anqnet lies in his rich conception 
of self-recognition. In religious consciousness the finite-infinite 


17 « PnnctJ>lt cf Indtviiualtiy arutvfkiue, pp 37,38 
18. Idta Of God, p. -91 
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Jainism, our author has not mentioned any book or author on 
Jainism. He could have easily mentioned many authoritative 
•works on Jainism, as he has done m the ca^e of other systems, 
and this would have served aa a valuable guide to advanced 
students. 

He has offered his criticisms also. But in many cases we 
felt Jb would have been better )f he had confined himself 
merely to the task of interpreting the various systems. He 
seems to have criticised other systems from the advaitic stand- 
point, This is apparant not only from the terms of hts 
criticism but also from the fact that no criticism has been 
offered of the advaita- Vedanta, It may be that in the opinion 
of our author, while other systems are defective and so deserve 
criticism, the system of advaitn-Vedanta suffers from no 
defects and so does not call for any criticism. But we cannob 
hope that this opinion will be universally accepted. In any 
case, the value of his work would have been enhanced if he 
had written as an impartial interpreter of different systems 
and bad not given the impre.<:sioD that be was writing with an 
advaitic bias. But it must be admitted that although his bias 
is evident from the nature of his criticisms, it is mostly held in 
check and is no6 generally allowed to interfere with bis 
interpretation. Perhaps it is too much to expect that a single 
individual 'will be able to deal ■with the entire range of 
Indian philosophy quite satisfactorily. The different systems 
of Indian thought represent, as it weie, different types of 
mind with fundamentally different standpoints in logic and 
epistemology. If we do not possess the type of mind which a 
particular system represents, it is impossible for us to under- 
stand sympathetically the true meaning and ihe entire 
significance of the various concepts which the system us s. 
As we ordinary people possess individually but one mind, we 
can truly assimilate the teachings of one sys’era only. So 
for ordinary people the ambitious attempt to write a book on 
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ftll the different S} statue of Indian philosophy is foredoomed 
to failure. It is only rare individuals who can genuinely 
sympathise with minds of different order and can view things 
equally well from different standpoints. 

There are some minor points on which Prof. Hiri} anna 
appears to us to be slightly inaccurate. On pp. 221-2, he 
speaks of the lU^dhyamika as a nihilist, because be has been 
so represented by his Hindu and Jaina critics. But we cannot 
always get a correct idea of a philosophical theory from vhat 
its critics say about it. From the statements of the Madhya- 
mikaa themselves it is not possible to conclude that they 
were nihilists, if by a nihilist we mean a supporter of the 
view that the ultimate fact about reality is pure negation,* 

Our author speaks of the Ny.a)a-VaiSe 5 ika as reduced, 
in Its third stage of development, ‘to a position ancillary to 
the study of philosophy in geneiol and of the Vedanta in 
particular’ (p. 225). A study of the NySya in its developed 
form as logic provides abvaye a very good training in abstiact 
thinking and so it may be studied with advantage by all 
students of philosophy and by the students of the Vedanta as 
well. But there have always been people, at least in Bengal, 
to study the Nyaya for its own sake. In fact those who took 
seriously to a study of this subject found little time and 
interest to study other subjects. 

While speaking of ihQ Navya-Nydya Prof. Hiriyanna refers 
to Qangesa of Eastern Bengal as its founder. Gange§a, we 
know, belonged to MithiU which is probably to be identified 
with modern Darbhanga in Behwr. Even if we suppose that 
at one time, Jlithila was included in Greater Bengal, it cannot 
certainly be spoken of as Eastern Bengal, The name of 
Jagadi§a also might he mentioned along with that of 

*Na punarabhavalabdasya jrorthah sa fllnyata (iabdasy5rthah) — 
Muta madhyamtka kartkas Louis de la Vallee Poussin’s Edition p 49. 
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Gadadhara among the authors who are studied even now on 
the Navya-Nyaya. 

We do not know who the ‘modern writer is horn Prof. 
Hiriyanna has honoured with a quotation and according to 
whom Bacon’s denunciations of Scholasticism may be ‘most 
appositely illustrated by extracts from Gndadhaia's writings’ 
(p. 22). We doubt very much whether the writer in question 
has any acquaintance with Gadadhara’s writings or knows 
what the Schoolmen wrote. It is unfortunate that a Sanskrit 
scholar like Prof. Hiriyanna should encourage such ignorant 
views about one whom we are accustomed to regard ns a 
flower of Indian logical intellect. 

Prof. Hiriyanna speaks of ‘the realistic and pessimistic 
outlook’ of the Nyaja-Vai§esika. Wo understand the reahstio 
character of this system. But why it should be described as 
pessimistic, we do not know, except in a sense in which all 
systems of Indian philosophy are pessimistic, because they 
believe in the painful character of worldly existence. 

While dealing with the Nyaya view of the self, our author 
says that the self 'differs from matter only In that it may 
become conscious and not in that it is itself mental in nature’ 
(p 230). We do not usually speak of the self as mental. He 
no doubt means that accoiding to the Nyaya-Vaisesika, 
consciousness is not an essentia] character of tho self. 

When in the same page, he Fays that tho mind (maims) 
‘does not give rise to a product,' he means tlint manas is 
never a material cause and not that it is not a cause or 
condition of any effect. It is certainly a c.auso or condition 
of knowledge which is an effect 

Prof. Hiriyanna sa^s that, according to tho NySya- 
VaiSejika, ‘qualities arc independent realities’ (p. 2.3), This 
is bound to bo misleading. The system in question does not 
hold that qualities can exist by themselves and they would 
bo independent realities if they could so exist. And if they 
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couW BO exist the rehtiott of eamavTiya, ^vhich is an insepar- 
able relation, vrould not subsist between them and their 
corresponding substances. The quotation from. Nyayamatijart 
{pTatiii hhedat bhedoeii) given in a footnote (p 232), does not 
primarily refer to qualities but to nniversals, and even if it 
is taken in connexion with qualities, it simply means that a 
qualit} is different from a substance, because our notion of a 
quality is not that of a substance. It cannot be construed to 
mean that a quality is an independent reality. Similarly, 
when be speaks of the independent reality of karma we should 
understand his statement in a qualiffed sense. 

Our author says that relations *are generally included in 
gunas’ (235). There are only twenty-four gupas but any 
number of relations are accepted in the NySya system. This 
mistake is corrected in a footnote where it is said that strictly 
speaking there is only one relation that is included among 
the guuas, viz. ^amyoga. But it ends with another mistake 
when it is said that by Satpyoga and SamavSya alone one of 
the relata can be said to be in the other. Things exist in 
time and space or in one another (when they are temporal) 
in different places, neither by Sain^oga nor by Samavaya. 
When a term is related by a Kalika or a Svarupa relation 
with another term, it is said to exist in the latter, because 
these relations too ore viitUniyamaKa, that is, they too 
regulate existence. 

While discussinjf negation /abhava). Prof. Hiriyanna seems 
to suggest that it is merely a mode of predication (p. 237). 
We should rather think that abhava is not a mode of predi- 
cation with the Naiyayikas. It is as objective with them as 
any quality or substance. 

When it is said that the effect 'inheres in the cause' 

(p. 239), we should understand the term 'cause’ in the sense 
of material cause. The pot does not inhere in the potter 
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could 60 exist the relation of samaviiya, which is an insepar- 
able relation, would not subsist betTveen them and their 
corresponding substances. The quotation from Nyayamanjari 
{pratiti hlicdat bhedosH) given in a footnote (p 232), does not 
primarily refer to qualities but to universals, and even if it 
is taken in connexion with qualities, it simply means that a 
quality is different from a substance, because our notion of a 
quality is not that of a substance. It cannot be construed to 
mean that a quality is an independent reality. Similarly, 
when be speaks of the independent reality of karma we should 
understand his statement in a qualified sense, 

Our author says that relations ‘are generally included in 
gunas* (235). ffhere are only twenty-four gurias but any 
number of relations are accepted In the INySya ^stem. This 
mistake is corrected in a footnote where it is said that strictly 
speaking there is only one relation that is included among 
the guuas, viz. Saiuyoga. But it ends with another mistake 
when it is said that by Samyoga and &amav§ya alone one of 
the relata can be said to bo in the other. Things exist in 
time and space or in one another (when they are temporal) 
in different places, neither by Samjoga nor by Samavaya. 
When a term is related by a Ealika or a Svarupa relation 
with another term, it is said to exist in the latter, because 
these relations too are viitUniyamaJMt that is, they too 
regulate existence. 

While discussing negation /abhava), Proh JHiriyanna seems 
to suggest that it is merely a mode of predication (p. 237). 
We should rather think that abhava ia not a mode of predi- 
cation with the Naiyayikas. It is as objective with them as 
any quality or substance. 

When it is said that the effect ‘inheres in the cause* 

(p. 239), we should understand the term ‘cause’ in the sense 
of material cause. The pot does not inhere in the potter 
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but only in its parts, although the potter is also a cause of 
the pot. 

Prof. Hiriyanna conceives the Jfaiya^ika self as inert 
(jada) and finds it difficult to understand hoa’ knowledge can 
arise in it (p. 260). The term jada is a technical term very 
current in Vedantic literature and means anything that is 
objective. Sov\hat is jada fron» the Vedantic point of view 
is not ai\\aya inert as we ordinarily undeistand this term, 
Vhen the self is credited with the capacity of knowledge, it 
is evident that the self is not inert like a piece of stone. The 
question, of course, is how the self, which is not in itself 
»Jib csffl J'ei co.v.'^ ifo know. This presents 

no difficulty for the Kaiyayika, who believes that new effects 
can always come into being. 

The NySya view of tnukt% in which the self is supposed 
to have no knowledge at all, is cond^urned as 're)'Ugnant to 
the common mind’ (p. 226). By knowledge the Naiyayika 
always understands empirical knowledge in which some object 
is known. Many othpTS, including the advaitists, do not accept 
such knowledge in the state of mukii. I be common mind 
will not certainly he more mystified by the statement that the 
self does not know in the state of reletise than by the s-aying 
that there is knowledge in that state, although nothing is 
known, The conception horvever, ia not a matter 

for the common mind to decide. 

We wish Prof. Hirijanna had given a niore sympathetic 
interpretatkn of the Sankhya system and had tried to bring 
out the philosophical significance of its theory of evolution. 
He might also point out the difference of opinion between 
VijBSnabbiUu and Vacaspatimi&a as Regards the genesis of 
empirical knowledge 

Wo do not understand in what sense he speaks of this 
system as *deri\ativo* (p. 292), 
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His account of Purvamlroamsa is particularly good. The 
philosophical views of the 'Mimamsakas are not very 
widely known. But Prof, Hiriyanna has explained their tennets 
■very well and has brought out the difference between the 
BhStta and the Prahhakar school. 

We have already referred to the fact that Prof. Hiriyanna 
seems to have criticised other systems from the advaitic point 
of view,' From this we expected that his treatment of the 
Advaita Vedanta would be particularly illuminating. But we 
cannot say that our expectations were fully satisfied. It seems 
he has been roucb influenced by western thought. He is 
afraid of solipsism (p. 350) and subjectivism (p. 377) and 
likes to keep his adraitism free from these absurdities. He 
does not like to disturb the common view of the world and 
deprecates the suggestion that the world is unreal (p. 3671. 
According to tlie Advaita-Vedanta the world no doubt has 
empirical reality (VyavahSrika sattS), But this only means 
that while we believe the world we cannot disbelieve it at 
the same time. This does not mean that the beUef is right. 
Trnly speaking for the Advaita-Vedanta the world is not. 

Prof. Hiriyanna has tried to bring out the significance of 
the conception of Is’vara. But we must confess that we have 
not quite understood the meaning of bis following statement. 
‘He (Is’vara) identifies himself with the whole world and the 

identification is not due to any confusion (ndhyasa) 

between the self and the not-self, but is the outcome of a 
continual realisation of the true nature of both’ (p. 266). How 
can the self be identified with the not-self and that without 
confusion t And how is the identification a continual realisa- 
tion of the nature of both ? He says that the contradictions of 
ordinary expeiience have to be resolved in the seeming orderli- 
ness signified by the ideal of sagnna Brahman, ‘if we are to 
reach the advaitia ultimate unerringly’ (p 377). Do we 
have it from any reliable authoiity that the unerring path to 
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Her bool s are out to ‘ primarily enquire into the hiatory 
of how to fit the nucleus of Pah Thought into the history 
of Indian religious ideas and to show in that nucleus an 
attempt at an expansion in that histor}, followed by a number 
of contracting changes (in the south) with a re expansion of 
distinctive character ip the Far East’ They are ‘ relatively 
less concerned with the domeat c or topical histoiy of either 
the founder or the church, but are rather a guide for 
advanced students for thoughtful and critical study Her 
books, we are sure, will serve as a pole star in the trackless 
jungle of Pall literature, as they embody the best fruits I'f 
the life long research of this tvorld famous orientalist 

Like all world teachers, Buddha came not to destroy but 
to fulfil , great teachers have their setting m the historical 
tradition of their own countries , they are both reformers and 
innovatois Buddha is not an unconnected appearance in 
the leligious evolution of India To understand the hiatory 
of Buddhism ise must never forget to wash off the complexion 
given it by 'alien’ skies Buddha did uphold the Upanishadic 
teachings about the reality of the ultimate self, and there 
are passages, especially the metrical ones in the Pitakas 
which speak distinctly about the doctrine of self “To deny 
this,” says the orientalist Edmond Holmes — the author of 
“The creed of Buddhism* — ^*18 10 wipe out the whole preced- 
ing rehgioue teaching of India m force before and during 
the day of Buddha and to imagine a man like Gotama 
ct the Sakyatrs- tfampiV/rg crpon the ? 7 |TaiTfa^a<frc teach- 
ings IS to libel him unspeakably” “^Vhen I fiist read 
about Buddhism" reiterates the English Orientalist in 
support of Dr Ilb38 David's views, “I believed what I was 
taught in It , I believed that Buddha denied the soul and 
that NirvSnn, the goal of Buddhist aspiration end effort, was 
nothing more nor Ie «3 than the annihilation of human 
personality I remember thinking mjaelf rather c'^ ^ 
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saying to a friend that Christianity tells us to deny ourselves 
in order that we may die. This was nearly fifty years ago. 
Some twenty years later having made acquaintance with the 
Upanishads and having convinced m)SeU that the soul is 
deathless and timeless, 1 renewed my study of Buddhism. 
It did not take me long to realise that if Buddha’s teaching 
is to be understood it must be affiliated to the spiritual 
idealism of the TJpanishads ; that Buddha was the pr.xcticai 
exponent of that philosophy'; that ^Yhe^eaa the Upanixhads 
taught US what we really t. c. ideally are, the Atman and the 
Brahman being ideally one, Buddha taught us how -to become 
what we really are. Had he denied the soul, had he meant 
by Kirvana annihilation his teaching would not have dominated 
India for a single day, let alone for many centuries It was 
as Ulr. Rhys Davids has pointed out, the monkish misinter- 
pretation of his teachings— a inisiDterpretatioD which is 
preserved in the (HinSyaoa) Buddhism of to*day— which 
helped to alienate India from Buddhism. I soy “helped”, 
because other influences were at work. The emancipative 
trend of Buddha’s teaching, its revolt against ceremonialism, 
its exaltation of conduct above ritual was one. But on that 
I need not dwell,” ‘‘Buddha, or Gotama as I suppose I ought 
to chII him was I think the greatest of India’s sons. Will 
she not take him back to her heart, rescue him from monkish 
misinterpretation and encourage her sons to walk in the path 
of Becoming which he marked out for them ? I owe so much 
to the Upanishads and the Kishis and so much to Buddhism 
that it goes to my heart to see the Founder of Buddhism, 
the greatest of the Rishis, etill an exile so to speak from 
the land in which he was born and in which he lived add 
worked.” 


In India’s religious teachings of 600 B. C. ' 

nor mind ever meant the whole man. Beyond 
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had, much as the Atman came to have the weight Brahman 
alone had. 

About the life in the other worlds we find nothing in the 
Pitahns save echoes from tho Upanishadio teachings; nor do 
we find a high cosmology evolved, that was nnlcnown to the 
latter. Yogic Jnana for a gradual becoming along a Wore 
towards a final Most is emphatically of the older stratum. 
The inner guide or monitor-self was called Dharma thus shift- 
ing the emphasis from self and lending a new weight to the 
woid ‘Dharma’ That the inner Dharma had become worded 
as a formulated Dharma is a later formula alien to the main 
teaching In the Anguttara Nikaya (Nipata 3, Dominance 
Sutta) self is worded in the verses (Verses betray more than 
Piose an older etratum of Indian thought) as the inner Witness 
in close conformity with the Upanisbads as follows : “The 
inner Self of all, the Overseer of Earma is all-abiding, the 
Witness.” 

The doctrine of the God in man as self became rigid for 
lack of the idea of becoming and Buddha only stressed that 
but Sankhya swept the rising young Buddhist world under 
Its influence. The deccadent view of man as a bundle of 
transient factors or Karmas transmigrating without a doer 
is a formula of the Monkdoro, not of Buddha. The first Sak^an 
mi^sioneries were mainly Brahtnans and the teachings were 
fundamentally their own hat progressive radicalism of Sankhya 
mind-atudy strangled them. Ancient and genuine Sakya 
teachings laid utmost stress on the reality and the possibility 
of the very man or self while the trend of Pah Books written 
in alien skies is a poor ideal of questioning away the man and 
teaching les^ about bis reality and ultimate destiny. 

Tho Buddhist writers have regarded all sects other than 
'eravada as mere heretical mushroom growths. The hour is 

1 at band for better vision and for discerning the cancerous 
tb of changed and decadent values at a later age. This 
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visible man) and Kama (the mind) there was the very 
inexpugnable ‘me* in the innermost way. Both Sankhyan and 
Sakyan psychology disentangled the very man from body 
as well aa mind to establish and sepaiate Being foi the very 
man even more cleaily than before. The word for Divine 
immanent self and human eelf being same it is the matem- 
pirical self that is being denied or rather dropped in the Pali 
Suttas and the empincnl self i. e body and mind is cslled 
Anattn or not-self. In the Pah Suttas, dne to later quasi- 
scholastic paraphrasing, the shrinkage of the Indian concept 
of self la remarkable. But the quest of the highest self in 
the very words used by Qotaroa is as follows ; “What is here 
is this Brahma citadel that most be searched out*>-'thst; one 
should want to understand. Skt. Purusba (Pali Purisha) as 
synonymous with Divine self was retained for a time and then 
dropped at a much later date at the full outcome of the 
Sankhyan influence upon the Sakyan tradition. With the 
growing divergence and finsi severence of Buddhism from 
Brahmanism this new wording and reform came. The age 
leaning away from the static notion of Divine Being to the 
dynamic notion of Becoming. The immanent Deity had been 
renamed as Dbarma, The mystery of ultimate source came 
to be worded as Avijja (nescience), man as body was called 
Bhava (Becoming) and as mind, Vijfiana ; but when life in 
the other world is included Vijuana meant spiiit or soul 
PrnjCa, an Indian religious term, meant the development of 
cfiVme nature or the very God m man. And finafly the rndfan 
doctrine of Mon as a w.ayfaier in the more bound for tlic 
immortal Most, the deatbleos Highest was discarded. But 
Buddha taught That which is Highest Brahman or Atman as 
follows : “Wherefore by one desiring the Self, longing for the 
great self the Dhatma should he held in great reverence.*’ 
Dharma is such an ontstand'Dg feature in the Pali Tripitakas 
‘'that somehow Dbarma has come to have the weight the Atman 
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bad, much aa the Atman came to ha-ve the weight Brahman 
alone had. 

About the life in the other worlds we find nothing in the 
Pitakas save echoes from the Upanishadio teachings ; nor do 
we find a high cosmology evolved, that was unknown to the 
latter. -Yogic Jnana for a gradual becoming along a More 
towards a final Most is empbatically of the older stratum, 
The inner guide or monitor-self was called Dharraa thus shift- 
ing the emphasis from self and lending a new weight to the 
word ‘Dharma.’ That the inner Dharraa bad become worded 
as a formulated Dharma is a later formula alien to the main 
teaching In the Anguttara Niksya (Nipala S, Dominance 
Sutta) self is worded in the verses (Verses betray more than 
Prose an older stratum of Indian thought) as the inner Witness 
in close cunformity with the Upanisbads as follows ; 'The 
inner Self of all, the Overseer of Karma is all-abiding, the 
Witness." 

The doctrine of the God in man as self became rigid for 
lack of the idea of becoming and Buddha only stressed that 
but Saukhya swept the rising young Buddhist world under 
its influence. The deccadent view of man as a bundle of 
transient factors or Karmos transmigrating without a doer 
is a formula of the Monkdom, not of Buddha. The first Sak>nn 
missioneries were mainly Brahmans and the teachings were 
fundamentally their o^YU but progressive radicalism of Sankhya 
mind-study strangled them. Ancient and genuine Sakya 
teachings laid utmost stress on the reality and the possibility 
of the very man or self while the trend of Pali Books written 
in alien skies is a poor idea] of questioning away the man and 
teaching Ics^ about his reality and ultimate destiny. 

The Buddhist writers have regarded all sects other than 
Theravada as mere heretical mushroom growths. The hour is 
now at band for better vision and for discerning the cancerous 
growth of changed and decadent values at a later age. This 
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Visible man) and NSma (the mind) there iras the very 
inexpugnable ‘me' in the innermost way. Both Sankhyan and 
Sakyan psychology disentangled the very man from body 
as well as mind to establish and sepaiate Being for the very 
man even more clearly than before. The word for Divine 
immanent self and human self being eame it js the tnalem- 
pineal self that is being denied or rather dropped in th^ Pali 
Suttns and the empirical self t t body and mind is called 
Anatta or not-self. In the Pah Suttas, due to later quasi- 
scholastic paraphrasing, the shrinkage of the Indian concept 
of self za remarkable. But the quest of the highest self in 
the very words used by Qotama is as follows : “Whst ia here 
m this Brahma citndel that must be searched out— thst on© 
should ■want to understand. Skt. Purusha (Pali Purisba) as 
synonymous with Divme self was retained for a time and then 
dropped at a much later date at the fall outcome of the 
Sankhyan influence upon the Sakyan tradition With the 
growing divergence and final severenco of Buddhism from 
Brahmanism this new wording and reform came. The age 
leaning an ay from the static notion of Divine Being to the 
dynamic notion of Becoming The immanent Deity had been 
renamed as Dbarma. The mystery of ultimate source came 
to be worded as Avijja (nescience), man as body was called 
Bhava (Becoming) and as mind, VijhSna j but when life in 
the other world is included Vijnsna meant apiiit or soul 
Prajfia, an Indian religions term, meant the development of 
divine nature or the very God in roan And finally the Indian 
doctrine of ^lan as a wnyfaier in the more bound for t)ie 
immortal Moat, the deathless Highest was discarded. But 
Buddha taught That which is Highest Brahman or Atman as 
follows : ‘'Wherefore by one desiring the Self, longing for the 
great self tho Dhairaa should be held in great reverence.’* 
Dharma is such an ontstaudng feature m the Pali Tripitakas 
^ that somehow Dharma bos come to have tho weight the Atman 
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had, macb as the Atman came to have the weight Brahman 
alone had. 

About the life in the other worlds we find nothing in the 
Pitakas save echoes from tho Upanishadio teachings ; nor do 
we find a high cosmology evolved, that was unknown to the 
latter. Yogic Jnana for a gradual becoming along a More 
towaids a final Host ib emphatically of the older stratum. 
The inner guide or monitor-self was called Dharma thus shift- 
ing the emphaois from self and lending a new weight to the 
word 'Dharma* That the inner Dharma had become i\ordcd 
as a formulated Dharma is a later formula olien to the main 
teaching In the Anguttarn NikSya (Nipata S, Dominance 
Sutta) self is worded in the verses (Verses betray more than 
Prose an older stratum of Indian thought) as the inner Witness 
in close cunformity with the Upanishads as follows : “Jho 
inner Self of all, the Overseer of Karma is all-abiding, the 
Witness." 

The doctrine of the God in man as self became rigid for 
lack of the idea of hecomiog and Buddha only stressed that 
but Sankhya swept the rising young Buddhist world under 
its influence. The deccadent view of man os a bundle of 
transient factors or Karmas transmigrating without a doer 
is a formula of the Monkdom, not of Buddha. The first Sak^ntt 
missioneiics were mainly Brahmans and the teachings were 
fundamentally their own but progressive radicalism of Sankhya 
mind-study strangled them. Ancient and genuine Snkja 
teachings laid utmost stress on the reality and the possibility 
of the very man or self while the trend of Pali Books written 
in alien skies is a poor ideal of queslionirig away tho man and 
teaching lee^ about bis reality and ultimate destiny. 

The Buddhist writers b.ave regarded all sects other than 
Theravada as mere heretical mushroom growths. The hour is 
now at hand for better vision and for discerning the cancerous 
growth of changed and decadent values at a later age. This 
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up-hill tnsk has heen done most wonderfully by Dr. Rhys 
Davids in her latest three books. Such a higher criticism 
of Buddhism was a bad need of the Buddhist world. After an 
exhaustive study of tho Pitakas and the commentaries criti- 
cally and historically she has elicited what in them is left of 
the ^primitive' teachings. She has brought out a truer and 
sounder view of the Now Word m Indian religion offered by 
Buddha, She has proved that Buddhism is emphatically an 
unbroken continuity of Indian leligion in uhich Gotama was 
born and brought up, U\ed and died. She has redeemed 
the Buddhist world from the hell of atheism and Nihilism.* 
No other person to-day is fit for this arduous task of the 
reinterpretation of Buddhism. And to help posterity she is 
now busy in preparing a concordance of the Tripitakas for the 
study of Buddhism. 

StVAMI jAGADlSWARANAKDi. 


•1 have almost quoted the lines of the authoress very frequently 
0 summarise her views to the reader without adding any personal 
ejection. 



The Life of Swam! Vivekananda. — By His Eastern and 
Western Disciples. Published by Swami Vireshwarananda, 
Adwaita Asbratna, Mayawati, Almora, Himalayas. In Two 
Volumes. Price Es. 4 (or 6s.) per volnme. 

This is the second edition of a most valuable and instruc- 
tive work, considerably shortened and brought within a 
reasonable compass. Swami Vivekananda is one of those 
greatest sons ni modern India whose signal services to the 
Hindu religion and culture will be remembered gratefully for 
centuries to come. In an age when orthodoxy was running 
rampant and when narrow leligious conceptions accompanied 
by hatred towards other religions were the order of the day, 
he, a worthy disciple of a worthy Master, preached undaunted 
and siuglebauded the glorious lesson of universal toleration 
and sober reforms. We in India often lack the authentic 
records of the lives of our most revered saints and instead 
have in most cases only some exaggerated accounts broad- 
casted by their ignorant and blind followers. We, therefore, 
congratulate heartily the Aavaita Asbrama on its having 
given to an eagerly awaiting woild, in a reasonable compass, 
an authoritative and complete account of the life and career 
of one of India’s great masterminds — one who made bis 
irresistible influence felt not only throughout the length 
and the breadth of his own native land, but even in the far 
away oatfuiw of the earth and among peopfe o{ a very 
different culture and religion. 

What is tjie purpose and use, one may well ask, in writing 
the bio^phies of the great men ol the world? Liies of 
great men, sings the poet truly, are meant to remind ua that 
wo can make our lives sublime. -To the ordinary reader, 
therefore, it is not primarily such events as Karen's feeling 
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an “inexpressible bliss* m the near presence of a dangerous 
cobra (Vol I, p IG), or the appearance between his eyebrows, 
every time bo went to “lecp, of a ‘‘wonderful spot of light of 
changing hues which woqM expand and burst and bathe his 
whole body with a flood of white radiance,' p 15), that 
create a permanent interest m any account of his life — though 
they may produce a passing thriH^of owe and reverence — as 
his relations to his groat Master or his active services in the 
cause of the Hindu rehgion It is not certainly meant that 
such incidents as referred to above should not at all be 
mentioned in an account of his life, but any unnecessary 
.importance attached to these tn a work of this kind at the 
cost of the other more important and valuable ^spects of bis 
life will undoubtedly make it so much the less useful to a 
common leader And we are glad to note here that the 
reader of the book under review need entertain no such 
apprehensions in connection with It , for he will And therein 
an adequate account of Swami Vivekanandas lelations to 
bis divme Master as well as of hw great work of interpreting 
Hindusim to the western world 


Entering America ns an unknown Indian Snnnyasin, 
Sawami Vivekananda soon emerged out of the Parliament 
of religions at Chicago ns a great religious teacher At 
the commencement of his famous speech, there however 
he appears to ha\e been under the same usual influence of 
a stage fright as other common jourig novices m the art 
of public speaking the analogy between the man m 

the street and this great singular personage who*wa9 destined 
later on to address — oftentimes, extempore — mass'xDeetings 
composed of unprecedented oudioncpsaflil* to preach Vedanta 
as much on open platforms as through private discourses,— 
this analogy held true only m the beginning When^ once 
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he opened* his raoulh he was *a different man,. In the 
book itself : ^ ‘ 

“His face glowed like fire. His eves surveyed in a sweep 
the huge assembly before him. iihe whole audience grew 
intent ; a pin could have been*^ heard to Yall.^ Bowing to 
Devi Sarnswati, the Goddess of Knowledge,, '^he addressed 
his audience as, ‘‘Sisters i^d Brothers of America.’* And with 
that, before be uttered another word, the whole parliament 
was caught up by a great wave of enthusiasm. Hundreds 
rose to their feet with shouts of applanse. The Parliament 
had gone mad ; every one was cheering, cheering, cheering”. 
(Vol. I. p 369). 

Apart from certain slight mistake of geographical details, 
the book is certainly an excellent production. There are 
abont three dozen excellent photographs in the whole bookt 
and though it is professedly written by .a number of 
writers, the continuity of stylo and of presentation is some** 
how maintained. The printing and the general get-up too 
leave little to be desired. And we !ieaitily\^endorse the 
publisher’s hope that “the work in its new garb will be 
heartily welcomed by the reading public” 

• - G. W, Ka\eeshwar. 


The Metaphysics of Berkeley by G. W. Kaveeshwar, m,a., 
Published by Mrs, A. Kaveeshwar, Mandleshwor, c. 1. 
Pp. vid-360+ii. Price Rs 2-8. 

■Within the compass of a handy volume the author — 
Mr. Kaveesliwar presents a clear ahd readable account of 
BerkeJ^’s philosophy. He has spared no pains to bring out 
nil the salient features of Berkelcyianism its historical signi- 
ficance, the distinction between "ideas” and “notion” and their 
consequences. I'bo criticisms levelled against Berkleley go 
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